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LIFE  OF  CROMWELL.* 


The  pedigree  of  the  Protector's  family  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
with  Glothyan  lord  of  Powys,  who  married  Mor- 
veth  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edwyn  ap  Tyd- 

•1.  "  Histoire  de  Cromwell,  d'apres  les  Memoires  du  Temps 
et  les  Recueils  Parlementaires."  Par  M.  Villemain.  2  torn. 
8vo.  Paris,  1819.— 2.  "  Memoirs  of  the  Protector,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  of  his  Sons  Richard  and  Henry.  Illustrated 
by  Original  Letters,  and  other  Family  Papers."  By  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Esq.,  a  Descendant  of  the  Family.  With  Portraits 
from  Original  Pictures.  London,  1820.  4to.— 3.  "  Oliver  Crom- 
well and  his  Times."  By  Thomas  CromweU.  London,  1821. 
— 4.  "  Cromwelliana.  A  Chronological  Detail  of  Events  in 
which  Oliver  Cromwell  was  engaged  from  the  year  1642  to  his 
Death  1658 :  with  a  Continuation  of  other  Transactions  to  the 
Restoration."    Westminster,  1810.  Folio. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  in  all  respects  a  very  good  book ; 

the  second,  which  contains  much  less  original  matter  than  we 

had  hoped  to  find  there,  is  the  commendable  attempt  of  an 

old  and  respectable  gentleman  to  vindicate  the  character  of 

M  his  great  ancestor.    Mr.  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  author  of  the 

m/^   third  work,  appears  not  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  family :  his 

2^    book,  though  very  inferior  to  M.  ViUemain's,  and  composed 

^1^    in  too  ambitious  a  style,  is  on  the  whole  so  fairly  written  and  ' 

?  2 


Or 
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well,  lord  of  Cardigan  ; — a  Welsh  genealogist  no 
doubt  would  be  able  to  trace  the  lords  of  Cardigan 
and  Powys  up  to  Cadwallader  and  so  on  to  Bren- 
nus  and  Belinus.  William  ap  Yevan,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  in  the  service  first  of  Jasper  duke  of  Bedford, 
Henry  the  seventh's  uncle,  afterward  of  that  king 
himself.  His  son,  Morgan  Williams,  married  the 
sister  of  that  Cromwell  whose  name  is  conspicuous 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  who,  though 
not  irreproachable  for  his  share  in  the  transactions 
of  a  portentous  reign,  is  on  the  whole  largely  en- 
titled to  commiseration  and  respect.  The  eldest 
son  of  this  marriage  called  himself  Richard  Crom- 
well, alias  Williams,  and  as  the  former  was  the 
more  popular  and   distinctive    name,  the   alias^ 

intended,  that  we  advise  the  author  to  ask  himself  whether 
some  of  his  statements  are  not  more  conformable  to  the  prej- 
udices with  which  he  took  up  the  subject;  than  to  the  facti 
with  which  ho  became  acquainted  in  pursuing  it — to  recon- 
lider  the  grounds  and  the  consistency  of  some  of  his  opinioni 
— and  if  a  second  edition  of  his  book  should  be  called  for,  to 
introduce  it  by  a  preface  somewhat  more  modest  and  decorous. 
The  fourth  and  last  article  consists  of  a  series  of  extracts 
from  the  Diumalls,  and  other  publications  of  those  times. 
With  these  works  before  us,  and  with  the  aid  of  such  other 
materials  as  the  rich  memoirs  of  that  disastrous  age  afford, 
and  the  industry  of  later  writers  has  supplied  (among  whom 
Mr.  Noble  deserves  especial  mention  as  one  of  the  most 
laborious  and  accurate  and  useful  of  the  pioneer  class),  we 
shall  endeavor  to  present  a  compendious  and  faithful  account 
of  Oliver  Cromwell's  eventlUl  life. 
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though  long  retained  by  the  family  in  their  deeds 
and  wills,  was  dropped  in  ordinary  use.  This 
Richard  was  one  of  the  six  challengers  who  held 
a  tournament  in  1540  at  Westminster  against  all 
comers.  The  justs  were  proclaimed  in  France, 
Flanders,  Spain,  and  Scotland.  The  challengers 
entered  the  field  richly  accoutred,  and  their  horses 
trapped  in  white  velvet ;  the  knights  and  gentle- 
men who  rode  before  them  were  apparelled  in 
velvet  and  white  sarsnet,  and  their  servants  were 
all  in  white  doublets,  and  "  hosen  cut  after  the 
Burgonian  fashion."*  Sir  Richard  was  knighted 
on  the  second  day,  and  performed  his  part  in  the 
justs  so  well  that  the  king  cried  out  to  him, 
**  formerly  thou  wast  my  Dick,  but  hereafter  thou 
shalt  be  my  diamond;"  and  then  dropping  a 
diamond  ring  from  his  finger  bade  him  take  it,  and 
^  ever  after  bear  such  a  one  in  the  fore  gamb  of  the 
demy-lion  in  his  crest.  As  a  further  proof  of  the 
royal  favor,  he  and  each  of  the  challengers  had  a 
house  and  a  hundred  marks  annually,  to  them  and 
their  heirs  for  ever,  granted  out  of  the  property  of 
the  knights  of  Rhodes,  the  last  prior  of  that  religion 
dying  at  this  time  broken-hearted  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  order. 

Sir  Richaid  Cromwell  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  were  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  church. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  visiters  of  the  re- 
[♦  Stow,  by  Howes,  ed.  1631,  p.  579.] 
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ligious  houses,  and  receired  for  his  reward  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  plunder,  that  the  church  lands 
which  he  had  possessed  in  Huntingdonshire  only, 
were  let  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign  for  more 
than  J^30,000  a  year ;  and  besides  these  he  had 
very  great  estates  in  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Cambridge,  Bedford,  Rutland,  and  Northampton. 
The  donors  of  estates  to  monasteries  and  churches 
usually  inserted  in  their  deeds  of  gift  a  solemn 
imprecation  against  all  persons  who  should  usurp 
the  property  so  bequeathed,  or  convert  it  to  other 
purposes  than  those  for  which  it  was  consecrated. 
Though  this  proved  no  defence  for  the  estates 
which  had  been  piously  disposed,  it  was  long  be- 
lieved by  the  people  that  the  property  sacrilegious- 
ly obtained  at  the  dissolution  carried  a  curse  with 
It ;  and,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  the  facts 
were  such  as  to  strengthen  the  opinion.  Without 
consigning  the  rapacious  courtiers  of  that  age  to 
the  bottomless  pit, "  there  to  be  tormemted  for  ever 
with  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  with  Judas 
Iscariot,"  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  conscien- 
tious man  would  have  taken  property  clogged  with 
such  an  entail. 

Henry,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Richard, 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  esteemed 
him  highly,  and  honored  him  by  sleeping  at  his 
seat,  once  the  nunnery,  at  Hinchinbrook,  on  her 
return  from  visiting  Cambridge.    He  was  called 
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the  golden  knight  for  his  wealth  and  for  his  liber* 
ality,  which  was  of  a  splendid  kind;  for,  dividing 
his  time  between  Hinchinbrook  and  Ramsey^ 
whenever  he  returned  to  the  latter  place  he  used 
to  throw  large  sums  of  money  to  the  poor  towns- 
men. The  death  of  his  second  wife  was  one  of 
the  alleged  crimes  for  which  the  witches  of  War* 
boys  were  accused  and  executed  ;  the  property  of 
these  poor  wretches,  amounting  to  40/.,  was  for* 
feited  to  Sir  Henry  as  lord  of  the  manor,  and  he 
gave  it  |o  the  corporation  of  Huntingdon  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  procure  from  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  every  year  on  lady-day,  a  doctor 
or  bachelor  of  divinity  to  preach  in  that  town 
against  the  sin  of  witchcraft.  That  condition  was 
regularly  fulfilled  about  fifty  years  ago :  in  what 
manner  it  is  performed  at  present  we  know  not. 
Robert,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry,  was  the 
father  of  Oliver,  so  named  after  his  uncle,  the  head 
of  the  family.  That  uncle.  Sir  Oliver,  was  a 
magnificent  personage,  for  whose  expenses  even 
the  enormous  property  which  he  inherited  proved 
inadequate. 

Sir  Henry  left  his  younger  sons  estates  of  about 
300/.,  a  year  each  :  those  to  which  Robert  Crom- 
well succeeded  lay  in  and  near  the  town  of  Hun- 
tingdon, having  chiefly  or  wholly  belonged  to  the 
Augustinian  Monastery  of  St.  Mary.  The  house 
in  which  he  resided  was  either  part  of  the  hospital 

2» 
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ci  St.  John,  or  built  upon  the  site  and  with  materials 
from  its  ruins.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Steward,  of  the  city  of  Ely,  a  family 
which,  it  is  not  doubted,  was  allied  to  the  royal 
house  of  Scotland.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  Mr. 
Lynne,  and  is  supposed  to  have  brought  him  little 
other  fortune  than  her  jointure.  They  had  ten 
children  ;  Oliver  was  the  second,  and  the  only  one 
of  the  three  boys  who  lived  to  grow  up.  Mr. 
Cromwell  was  member  for  his  own  borough  of 
Huntingdon  in  the  parliament  held  in  the  35th  of 
Elizabeth  [1592-3],  and  he  was  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace.  This  satisfied  all  his  ambition  :  but, 
to  provide  for  so  large  a  family,  he  entered  into  a 
large  brewing  business  ;  it  was  carried  on  by  ser- 
vants, and  Mrs.  Cromwell  inspected  their  accounts, 
which  rendered  her  better  able  to  conduct  the 
business  for  herself*  after  her  husband's  death  in 

♦  Mr.  0.  Cromwell  says,  "  All  this  has  been  said  by  Crom- 
well's enemies,  for  the  purpose  of  degrading  him ;  but  no 
evidence  to  be  relied  on  is  produced  in  support  of  these  asser- 
tions. The  truth  is,  nothing  certain  is  likely  to  be  known  of 
his  early  life,  or  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  his  parents.'' 
''  And,"  he  adds,  *^  that,  as  Cromwell,  in  a  speech  to  his 
Parliament,  said  he  was  a  gentleman,  neither  living  in  any 
considerable  height,  nor  yet  in  obscurity,  such  an  account  of 
himself  is  a  sufficient  confutation  of  his  and  his  family's  nar- 
tow  circumstances,  and  their  engagements  in  trade  in  conse- 
quence." This  gentlemen  very  justly  observes  that  the  state- 
ment, '^  if  true,  could  not  be  deemed  discreditable  to  the 
family,  the  youngest  brothers  of  the  best  families  in  this 
country  mgaging  in  trade  and  thereby  raising  themselves  to 
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1617.  Oliver  was  born  April  25,  1599.  A 
nonjuror,  who  afterward  purchased  and  inhabited 
the  house,  used,  when  he  showed  the  room  in 
which  the  protector  was  born,  to  observe  that  the 
devil  was  behind  the  door,  alluding  to  a  figure  of 
Satan  in  the  hangings.  It  is  said,  on  the  authority 
of  the  same  person,  who  was  curious  in  colleciing 
what  traditions  remained  concerning  so  eminent 
a  man,  that  Oliver,  when  an  infant,  was  in  as  much 
danger  from  a  great  monkey  as  Gulliver  was  at 
Brobdignag.  At  his  grandfather's  house  one  of 
these  mischievous  creatures  took  him  out  of  the 
cradle,  carried  him  upon  the  leads  of  the  house,  to 
the  dreadful  alarm  of  the  family  (who  made  beds 
and  blankets  ready,  in.  the  forlorn  hope  of  catching 
him),  and  at  last  brought  him  safely  down.  He 
was  saved  from  drowning  in  his  youth  by  Mr.  John- 
son, the  curate  of  Cunnington. 

Oliver  was  educated  at  the  free  grammar-school 
of  his  native  town,  by  Dr.  Beard,*  whose  severity 

fortune  and  independency.^'  With  this  feeling  there  is  an  in- 
consistency in  resenting  the  statement  as  a  wrong.  Of  such 
facts  no  other  proof  is  possible  than  contemporary  assertions, 
tmcontradicted  at  the  time ;  these  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
almost  absurd  to  question  them ;  and  what  renders  the  fact 
highly  probable  is,  that  Mrs.  CromweU  "  lived  in  a  very  hand- 
gome,  frugal  manner,  and  gave  each  of  her  daughters  fortune 
sufficient  to  marry  them  to  persons  of  genteel  families ;'' 
which  she  could  never  have  done  from  her  dowry  alone,  being 
only  60/.  a  year. 

*  The  frontispiece  to  the  Theatre  of  God's  Judgments  is 
•aid  to  be  a  portrait  of  this  severe  schoolmaster.   It  represents 
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toward  him  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  what 
was  usual  even  in  that  age  of  barbarous  school- 
disciple.  He  was  a  resolute,  active  boy,  fond  of 
engaging  in  hazardous  exploits,  and  more  capable 
of  hard  study  than  inclined  to  it.  His  ambition 
was  of  a  different  kind,  and  that  peculiar  kind  dis- 
covered itself  even  in  his  youth.  He  is  said  to 
have  displayed  a  more  than  common  emotion  in 
playing  the  part  of  Tactus  who  finds  a  royal  robe 
and  a  crown,  in  the  old  comedy  of  Lingua. 
The  comedy  was  certainly  perform/ad  at  the  free- 
school  of  Huntingdon  in  his  time,  and  if  Oliver 
played  the  part,  the  scene  in  question  is  one  which 
he  must  have  remembered  with  singular  feeling, 
whatever  he  may  have  felt  in  enacting  it. 

''  Was  ever  man  so  fortunate  as  I, 
To  break  his  shins  at  such  a  stumbling-block  1 
Roses  and  bays  pack  hence  1  this  crown  and  robe 
My  brows  and  body  circles  and  invests. 
How  gallantly  it  fits  me.    Sure  the  slave 
Measured  my  head  that  wrought  this  coronet. 
They  lie  that  say  complexions  can  not  change  ; 
My  blood's  ennobled ,  and  I  am  transformed 
Unto  the  sacred  temper  of  a  king. 
Mcthinks  I  hear  my  noble  parasites 
Styling  me  Cinsar  or  great  Alexander, 
Licking  my  feet,  and  wondering  where  I  got 
This  precious  ointment.    How  my  pace  is  mended ! 
How  princely  do  I  speak,  how  sharp  I  threaten  !— 
Peasants,  VU.  curb  your  headstrong  impudence; 

him  with  two  scholars  standing  behind,  a  rod  in  his  hand|  and 
A»  in  proieiUi  proceeding  from  his  mouth. 
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And  make  you  tremble  when  the  lion  roan, 

Ye  earth-bred  worms  ! — 

Poets  will  write  whole  volumes  of  this  change.^'* 

He  himself  is  said  often,  in  the  height  of  his 
fortune,  to  have  mentioned  a  gigantic  figure  which» 
when  he  was  a  boy,  opened  the  curtains  of  his  bed, 
and  told  him  he  should  be  the  greatest  person  in 
the  kingdom.  Such  a  dream  he  may  very  proba- 
bly have  had  ;  and  nothing  cau  be  more  likely 
than  that  he  should  seek  to  persuade  himself  it 
was  a  prophetic  vision,  when  events  seemed  to 
place  the  fulfilment  within  hit  reach.  But  that  his 
Uncle  Steward  told  him  it  was  traitorous  to  relate 
it,  and  that  he  was  flogged  for  his  relation  by  Dr. 
Beard,  at  his  father^s  particular  desire,  are  addi- 
tions to  the  story  which  are  disproved  by  their 
absurdity ;  however  loyal  his  parents,  artd  however 
addicted  to  the  use  of  the  rod  his  master,  they 
would  no  more  have  punished  him  at  that  time  for 
such  a  fancy,  than  for  dreaming  that  he  was  to  be- 
come Grand  Turk  or  Prester  John.   There  is  another 

[•  Dodsley's  old  plays,  ed.  1826,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  114.  The  first 
edition  of"  Lingua,"  a  play  attributed  to  Anthony  Brewer,  is 
dated  1607.  That  Cromwell  had  acted  a  part  in  this  play,  we 
are  told  by  Simon  Miller,  a  stationer,  in  a  list  of  publications 
appended  to  Heath's  New  Book  of  Royal  Martyrs.  This 
Heath  wrote  the  earliest  printed  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  en» 
titled  "  Flagellum,  or  the  Life  and  Death  and  Birth  and  Burial 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  the  late  Usurper."  (1663).  Miller  was 
the  publisher  of  an  edition  of  "  Lingua"  in  1657,  and  may  have 
had  his  information  from  Heath.] 
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tale  concerning  his  childhood,  which,  as  well  as 
all  these  anecdotes,  the   living  historian  of  the 
family  treats  as  an  absolute  falsehood  ;  that  being 
at  his  uncle's  house  at  Hinchinbrook,  when  the 
royal  family  rested  there  on  their  way  from  Scot- 
land, in  1604,  he  was  brought  to  play  with  Prince 
Charles,  then  duke  of  York,*  quarrelled  with  him, 
beat  him,  and  made  his  noise  bleed  profusely — 
which  was  remembered  as  a  bad  omen  for  the  king 
when  Cromwell  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
civil  wars.     Mr.  Noble  relates  this  only  as  the 
tradition  of  the  place,  adding  that  Hinchinbrook 
was  generally  one  of  the  resting-places  of  the 
royal  family  on  the  northern  road.     Such  anecdotes 
relating  to  such  a  man,  even  though  they  may  be 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  are  not  unworthy  of  pres- 
ervation.     The  fabulous  history  of  every  country 
is  a  part  of  its  history,  and  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
by  later  and  more  enlightened  historians  ;  because 
it  has  been  believed  at  one  time,  and  while  it  was 
believed  it  influenced  the  imagination,  and  thereby, 
in  some  degree,  the  opinions  and  the  character  of 
the  people.      Biographical  fables,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  worthy  of  notice,  because  they  show  in 
what  manner  the  celebrity  of  the  personage,  in 
whose  honor  or  dishonor  they  have  been  invented, 
has  acted  upon  his  countrymen.     Moreover,  there 

[*  Among  Prince  Henry's  expenses  is  a ''  payment  of  zzziiill. 
for  three  Hawkes  bought  of  Sir  Oliyer  Cromwell.''] 
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is  in  the  curiosity  which  we  feel  concerning  the 
earliest  actions  of  remarkable  men,  an  interest  akin 
to  that  which  is  attached  to  the  source  of  a  great 
river.  There  are  many  springs  in  this  country 
more  beautiful  in  themselves  and  in  their  accom- 
paniments than  the  fountains  of  the  Thames,  or 
the  Danube,  or  the  Nile,  but  how  inferior  in  kind 
and  in  degree  is  the  feeling  which  they  excite  ! 

Before  Cromwell  had  quite  completed  his  seven- 
teenth year,  he  was  removed  from  the  school  at 
Huntingdon  to  Sydney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bridge.* Though  his  passion  for  athletic  exercises 
still  continued,  so  much  so  that  he  is  said  to  have 
acquired  the  name  of  a  royster  in  the  university, 
it  appears  certain,  that  the  short  time  which  he 
passed  there  was  not  mispent,  but  that  he  made 
a  respectable  proficiency  in  his  studies.  He  had 
not,  however,  been  there  more  than  a  year  when 
his  father  died,  and  his  mother,  to  whose  care  he 
appears  to  have  been  left,  removed  him  from  college. 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  he  was  placed  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  but  that  instead  of  attending  to  the  law  he 
wasted  his  time  *'  in  a  dissolute  course  of  life,  and 
good-fellowship  and  gaming."  His  descendant 
denies  this,  because  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  to  which  sufficient 
disproof  he  adds,  that ''  it  is  not  likely  a  youth  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  should  in  those  days  have 
[•  23d  AprU,  1616.    Noble,  i.  264,  ed.  1787.] 
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been  sent  to  an  inn  of  court.*'  The  unlikelihood 
is  not  apparent ;  there  is  no  imaginable  reason 
why  he  should  have  been  represented  as  a  student 
of  law  if  he  had  never  been  so,  and  the  probability 
is  that  he  was  entered  at  some  other  of  the  inns 
of  court.  Returning  thence  to  reside  upon  his 
paternal  property,  he  is  said  to  have  led  a  low  and 
boisterous  life  ;  and  for  proof  of  this,  a  letter  to  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  St.  John,  is  quoted,  in  which  he  says, 
— "  You  know  what  my  manner  of  life  hath  been. 
Oh,  I  lived  in  and  loved  darkness,  and  hated  the 
light ;  I  was  a  chief,  the  chief  of  sinners.  This 
is  true ;  I  hated  godliness,  yet  God  had  mercy  on 
me."  The  present  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell  argues 
that  no  such  meaning  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
words,  but  that  such  **  it  is  conceived  would  be 
the  language  of  any  person  of  the  present  day,  who, 
after  professing  Christianity  in  the  common  loose 
way  in  which  it  is  commonly  professed,  and  even 
preserving  themselves  free  from  the  commis- 
sion  of  all  gross  sins  and  immoral  acts,  should  be* 
come  a  convert  to  the  stricter  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Scriptures,  as  held  by  those  who  are 
deemed  to  be  the  evangelical  or  orthodox  believers 
of  these  times."  Mr.  Cromwell  is  right ;  the 
letter  proves  nothing,  except  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  same  canting  now  that  there  was  then, 
cant  indeed  being  a  coin  which  always  passes 
current.'    The  language  of  an  evangelical  professor 
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concerning  his  own  sins  and  the  sense  of  his  own 
wickedness,  is  no  more  to  be  taken  literally  than 
that  of  an  amorous  sonnetteer  who  complains  of 
flames  and  torments. 

The  course  of  Cromwell's  conduct,  however,  at 
this  time  was  such  as  to  offend  his  paternal  uncle, 
Sir  Oliver,  and  his  maternal  one, « Sir  Thomas 
Steward.  The  offence  given  to  the  former  is  said 
to  have  been  by  a  beastly  frolic,  for  which  the 
master  of  Misrule  very  properly  condemned  him 
to  the  discipline  of  a  horsepond.  The  story,  from 
its  very  filthiness,  is  incredible :  Bates,  however, 
would  not  have  related  it  unless  he  had  believed 
it,  and  Oliver's  practical  jests  were  sometimes 
dirty  as  well  as  coarse.  The  means  by  which  he 
displeased  Sir  Thomas  are  less  doubtful  and  of  a 
blacker  die : — wishing  to  get  possession  of  his 
estate,  he  represented  him  as  not  able  to  govern 
it,  and  petitioned  for  a  commission  of  lunacy 
against  him,  which  was  refused.  Because  Sir 
Thomas  was  reconciled  to  him  afterward,  and 
ultimately  left  him  the  estate,  the  present  Mr.  O. 
Cromwell  denies  the  fact,  saying,  "  This  supposed 
attempt  to  deprive  his  uncle  of  his  estate  would 
have  been  so  atrocious  and  unpardonable,  that  the 
reasonable  conclusion  must  be,  that  this  disposi- 
tion in  favor  of  Cromwell  proves  the  falsehood  of 
the  story."  A  better  ground  of  defence  would 
have  been  to  maintain  that  the  uncle  was  not  in 
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his  sound  senses,  and  to  allege  the  bequest,  hUet 
such  provocation,  in  proof  of  it.  The  story  is 
most  certainly  true  ;  it  is  established  by  a  speech 
of  Archbishop  Williams  to  the  king  concerning 
Cromwell,  wherein  he  says,  "  Your  majesty  did 
him  but  justice  in  refusing  his  petition  against  Sir 
Thomas  Steward  of  the  isle  of  Ely  ;  but  he  takes 
them  all  for  his  enemies  that  would  not  let  him 
undo  his  best  friend."  Mr.  0.  Cromwell  has  over- 
looked this  evidence.  But  he  is  not  the  only 
modern  biographer  who  has  thought  proper  to  con- 
tradict the  facts  which  are  recorded  of  an  ancestor, 
because  it  is  not  agreeable  to  believe  them.  The 
probability  is,  that  Cromwell,  who  was  not 
naturally  a  wicked  man,  thought  his  petition  well 
grounded. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  follies  and  vices 
of  his  youth,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  strength  and 
resolution  enough  to  shake  them  off.  As  soon  as 
he  came  of  age  he  married*  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Bourchier,  of  Felsted,  in  Essex,  a 
woman  whose  irreproachable  life  might  have  pro- 
tected her  from  obloquy  and  insult,  if  in  the  heat 
of  party-spirit  anything  w  ere  held  sacred.  She 
brought  him  some  fortune,  and,  in  the  year  1625, 
he  was  returned  to  King  Charles's  first  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Huntingdon.     There  was  no 

[*  20th  August,  1620.    In  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate,  the  church  in  which  Milton  is  buried.    Noble,  i.  123.] 
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disaffection  in  his  family  either  to  the  church  or 
state  ;  they  had  indeed  enjoyed  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, the  bounty  as  well  as  the  favor  of  the  crown. 
But  Cromwell  was  not  likely  to  behold  the  meas- 
ures of  the  government  with  indifference  or  com- 
placency ;  a  man  so  capable  of  governing  well 
perceived  the  errors  which  were  committed  ;  and 
the  displeasure  thus  reasonably  excited,  was 
heightened  by  accidental  and  personal  circumstan- 
ces till  it  became  a  rooted  disaffection.     To  this 

• 

some  of  his  family  connexions  must  have  contribu- 
ted in  no  slight  degree.  Hampden  was  his  first 
cousin  ;  and  St.  John,  who  was  connected  with 
the  Crom wells  by  his  first  marriage,  married  for 
his  second  wife  one  who  stood  in  the  same  degree 
of  near  relationship  to  him.  They  were  unques- 
tionably two  of  the  ablest  men  in  that  distinguish- 
ed age  ;  and  Hampden,  who  had  sagacity  enough 
to  perceive  the  talents  of  his  kinsman  when  they 
were  not  suspected  by  others,  possessed  a  great 
influence  over  his  mind ;  Cromwell  "  followed  his 
advice  while  living,  and  revered  his  memory  when 
dead."  These  eminent  men  were  both  deadly 
enemies  at  heart  to  the  established  church,  and 
the  puritanical  bias  which  their  conversation  was 
likely  to  impart  was  increased  by  his  own  dispo- 
sition, for  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  of  a  fanatical  constitution.  He  often 
supposed  himself  to  be  dying,  and  called  up  his 
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physician  at  unseasonable  hours  in  causeless  alann  ; 
and  that  physician's  account  of  him  is,  that  **  he 
was  quite  a  splenetic,  and  had  fancies  about  the 
Cross  in  the  town."* 

Cromwell  sat  for  the  same  borough  in  the  par- 
liament of   1628,  and   spoke  severely  and  justly 
against  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Man  waring  ;  but  by 
complaining  at  the   same   time  of  persons   who 
"  preached  flat  popery,"  which  was  a  flat  falsehood, 
he  lessened  the  eflfect  of  his  opinion  upon  unprej- 
udiced and  judicious  minds.     Three  years  after- 
ward he  sold  some  of  his  estates  for  1 800/. ;  stock- 
ed a  grazing  farm  at  St.  Ives,  and  removed  thither 
from  Huntingdon.     The  barn  which  he  built  here 
was  still  standing,  and  bore  his  name,  when  Mr. 
Noble  published  his  Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral 
House  ;f  and  the  farmer  who  then  rented  the  es- 
tate marked  his  sheep  with  the  identical  marking 
irons  which  Oliver  used,  and  which  had  0.  C.  up- 
on them.J     While  he  resided  here  he  returned 
some  money  which  he  had  formerly  won  by  gam- 
ing, and  which  he  considered  it  sinful  to  .  keep. 
The  sums  were  not  inconsiderable  for  that  time 
and  for  his  means,  one  of  them  being  30Z.  and 
another  120/.     The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Steward 

[*  Sir  Philip  Warwick^s  Memoirs,  ed.  1702,  p.  249.] 
[t  The  first  edition  of  Noble's  memairs  was  published  in 
1784.] 
It  Noble,  L  262.] 
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placed  him  in  affluence,  and,  in  1635,  he  removed 
to  the  Glebe  House  in  the  city  of  Ely.  He  had 
now  a  large  family,  and  took  his  full  share  in  local 
business  as  an  active  country  gentleman,  not  al- 
ways as  a  useful  one,  for  the  scheme  of  draining 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  isle  of  Ely,  which 
liis  father  and  many  others  of  his  relations  had  pro- 
moted, was  defeated  chiefly  by  his  opposition. 
There  was  a  popular  cry  against  the  measure,  be- 
cause the  inhabitants  enjoyed  a  customary  right  of 
'Commoning  and  fishing  there  ;  Cromwell  therefore 
became  so  great  a  favorite  with  them  for  espousing 
their  immediate  interest,  that  he  was  called  the 
Lord  of  the  Fens.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  was 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
people  of  the  country  on  this  occasion,  than  that  so 
farnsighted  and  able  a  man  should  not  have  per- 
ceived the  great  and  obvious  utility  of  the  measure 
which  he  resisted.  Afterward,  when  the  act 
passed  under  the  commonwealth,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners ;  and  the  work 
proceeded  with  his  favor  when  he  was  Protector. 
The  state  of  England,  though  the  country  was 
rapidly  improving,  and  prosperous  beyond  all  for- 
mer example,  was  such  as  might  well  trouble  ev- 
eiy  upright  and  thoughtful  observer.  The  wisest 
man  could  not  possibly  foresee  in  what  the  conflict 
of  opinions,  which  had  begun,  was  likely  to  ter- 
minate :  this  only  was  certain,  that  there  must 

3* 
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inevitably  be  great  evil  in  the  process,  and  that 
whatever  extreme  prevailed,  the  end  must  needs 
be  one  which  no  good  man,  or  true  friend  of  his 
country,  could  contemplate  without  sorrow.  In 
any  other  age,  Charles  I.  would  have  been  the 
best  and  the  most  popular  of  kings.  His  un* 
ambitious  and  conscientious  spirit  would  have 
preserved  the  kingdom  in  peace  ;  his  private  life 
would  have  set  an  example  of  dignified  virtue,  such 
as  had  rarely  been  seen  in  courts  ;  and  his  love 
of  arts  and  letters  would  have  conferred  permanent 
splendor  upon  his  age,  and  secured  for  himself  the 
grateful  applause  of  after  generations.  But  he 
succeeded  to  a  crown  whose  prerogatives  had  been 
largely  asserted  and  never  defined ;  to  a  scanty 
revenue,  and  to  a  popular  but  expensive  war,  no- 
wise honorable  to  the  nation  either  in  its  cause  or 
conduct.  The"  history  of  his  reign  thus  far  had 
been  a  series  of  errors  and  faults  on  all  sides,  so 
that  an  impartial  observer  would  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  satisfy  himself  whether  the  king  and  his 
ministers  or  the  parliaments  were  the  most  repre^ 
hensible  ;  or  which  party  had  given  the  greatest 
provocation,  and  thereby  afforded  most  excuse  for 
the  conduct  of  the  other.  Unable  to  govern  with 
a  parliament,  and  impatient  of  being  governed  by 
one,  Charles  had  tried  the  perilous  experiment  of 
governing  without  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain  must  have  been 
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destroyed  if  that  experiment  bad  been  successful ; 
and  successful  in  ail  buman  probability  it  would 
have  been,  if  a  spirit  of  religious  discord  bad  not 
possessed  tbe  nation.  For  though  the  system  of 
Charles's  administration  was  arbitrary,  and  there- 
fore tyrannical,  tbe  revenue  which  he  raised  by 
extraordinary  means  was  not  greater  than  what 
would  cheerfully  have  been  granted  him  in  tbe 
ordinary  and  just  course  of  government ;  it  was 
frugally  administered,  and  applied  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  tbe  interest  and  honor  of  tbe  kingdom, 
which,  for  twelve  years,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  "enjoyed  the  greatest  calm  and  the  • 
fullest  measure  of  felicity  that  any  people  in  any 
age,  for  so  long  time  together,  have  been  blessed 
with,  to  the  wonder  and  envy  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  Christendom."  Foreign  and  domestic  trade 
flourished  and  increased ;  towns  grew,  not  with  a 
forced  and  unhealthy  growth,  occasioned  by  tbe 
unnatural  activity  of  a  manufacturing  system,  but 
in  just  proportion  to  the  growing  industry  and 
wealth  of  tbe  country.  England  was  respected 
abroad  and  prosperous  at  home  ;  it  even  seemed 
as  if  the  physical  condition  of  the  island  had  un- 
dergone a  beneficial  change,  for  tbe  visitations  of 
pestilence  were  abating,  which  bad  been  so  fre- 
quent in  tbe  preceding  reign.  But  a  severer  judg- 
ment was  impending  over  a  headstrong  generation, 
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insensible  of  the  blessings  with  which  they  were 
favored,  and  ungrateful  for  them. 

While  this  long  calm  endured,  the  most  sagacioos 
politicians  were  so  far  from  perceiving  any  indi 
cations  of  the  storm  which  they  were  to  direct, 
that,  believing  the  country  was  doomed  and  re- 
signed to  the  loss  of  its  liberties,  they  resolved  upon 
leaving  it,  and  transporting  themselves,  in  volunta- 
ry exile,  to  a  land  of  freedom.  Lord  Brooke, 
Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  his  sons,  Pym,  and  other 
distinguished  men  of  the  same  sentiments,  were 
about  to  remove  to  a  settlement  in  New  England, 
where  the  name  of  Saybrooke,  in  honor  of  the  two 
Doble  leaders,  had  already  been  given  to  a  town- 
ship in  which  they  were  expected.  Eight  vessels 
with  emigrants  on  board  were  ready  to  sail  fron* 
the  Thames,  when  the  king  by  an  order  of  council 
forbade  their  departure,  and  compelled  the  intended 
passengers  to  come  on  shore,  fatally  for  himself; 
for  among  those  passengers  Haslerigge  and  Hamp- 
den, and  Cromwell,  with  all  his  family,  had  actual- 
ly embarked.  There  are  few  facts  in  history 
which  have  so  much  the  appearance  of  fatality 
as  this. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  feared  that  so  many 
discontented  and  stirring  spirits  would  be  perilous 
in  a  colony  which,  being  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
church  of  England,  might  easily  be  alienated  from 
the  state.    They  saw  clearly  the  remote  danger. 
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but  they  were  blind  to  the  nearer  and  greater  evil ; 
and  in  that  error  they  stopped  the  issue  which  the 
peccant  humors  had  opened  for  themselves. 
Cromwell  returned  to  Ely,  and  there  continued  to 
lead  a  respectable  and  pious  life.  A  letter  which 
he  wrote  at  this  time  to  Mrs.  St.  John  (already 
mentioned)  has  been  preserved ;  it  is  better  ex- 
pressed than  most  of  his  compositions,  and  is  re- 
markable, not  merely  for  its  characteristic  lan- 
guage, but  for  a  passage  which  may  perhaps  be 
thought  to  imply  the  hope,  if  not  the  expectation, 
of  making  himself  conspicuous  in  defence  of  his 
religious  sentiments.  "  Dear  Cousin,"  he  says, 
"  J  thankfully  acknowledge  your  love  in  your  kind 
remembrance  of  me  upon  this  opportunity.  Alas, 
you  do  too  highly  prize  my  lines,  and  my  company ; 
I  may  be  ashamed  to  own  your  expressions,  con- 
sidering how  unprofitable  I  am  and  the  mean  im- 
provement of  my  talent.  Yet  to  honor  my  God  by 
declaring  what  he  hath  done  for  my  soul,  in  this  I 
am  confident,  and  I  will  be  so.  Truly  then  this 
I  find,  that  he  giveth  springs  in  a  dry  and  barren 
wilderness,  where  no  water  is.  I  live  (you  know 
where)  in  Mesheck,  which  they  say  signifies  pro- 
longing ;  in  Kedar,  which  signifieth  blackness : 
yet  the  Lord  forsaketh  me  n^t.  Though  he  do 
prolong,  yet  he  will,  I  trust,  bring  me  to  his 
tabernacle,  to  his  resting-place.  My  soul  is  with 
the  congregation  of  the  first  bom :  my  body  rests 
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in  hope ;  and  if  here  I  may  honor  my  God^  eitktr 
by  doing  or  sufferings  I  shall  be  more  glad,  Trul^ 
no  poor  creature  hath  more  cause  to  put  forth  him' 
self  in  the  cause  of  his  God  than  I,  I  have  had 
plentiful  wages  before  hand,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  earn  the  least  mite.  The  Lord  accept  me 
in  his  Son,  and  give  me  to  walk  in  the  light,  and 
give  us  to  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light : 
He  it  is  that  enlighteneth  our  blackness,  our  dark- 
ness. I  dare  not  say  he  hideth  his  face  from  me  } 
he  giveth  me  to  see  light  in  his  light.  One  beam 
in  a  dark  place  hath  exceeding  much  refreshment 
in  it ;  blessed  be  his  name  for  shining  upon  so  dark 
a  heart  as  mine  !^' 

This  readiness  to  do  and  to  suffer  in  a  righteous 
cause  might  have  been  confined  to  the  ignoble 
theatre  of  a  bishop's  court,  if  a  wider  field  had  not 
soon  been  opened  for  puritanical  ambition.  Crom- 
well had  usually  attended  the  church-service, 
joining  probably,  like  Baxter,  "  in  the  common 
prayer,  with  as  hearty  fervency,  as  afterward  he 
did  with  other  prayers :" — "  As  long  as  I  had  no 
prejudice  against  it,"  says  that  good  man,  "  I  had 
no  stop  in  my  devotions  from  any  of  its  imperfec- 
tions." But  even  before  he  left  Huntingdon  his 
house  had  been  a  retreat  for  those  non-conforming 
preachers  who  had  provoked  the  law  ;  and  a  build- 
ing behind  it  is  shown,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
erected  for  their  use,  and  in  which,  according  to 
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the  same  tradition,  he  sometimes  edified  them  by 
a  discourse  himself.  It  is  certain  that  he  put  him- 
self forward  in  their  cause  so  as  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  head  of  their  party  in  that  country ;  and 
Williams,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
whom  he  often  troubled  on  such  occasions,  says 
that  he  was  a  common  spokesman  for  sectaries, 
and  maintained  their  part  with  stubbornness. 
Whatever  part  indeed  Cromwell  took  up  would  be 
well  maintained,  and  the  time  was  now  approach- 
ing when  he  was  to  take  a  conspicuous  one. 

A  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland,  where  no 
disaffection  had  been  suspected.  By  prudent 
measures  it  might  easily  have  been  averted,  By 
vigorous  ones  it  might  easily  have  been  crushed ; 
and  both  were  wanting.  The  king  raised  an  army 
which,  by  the  management  of  designing  persons, 
and  the  mismanagement  of  others,  was  rendered 
useless.  A  treaty  was  made  by  which  nothing 
was  concluded  ;  all  the  savings  of  the  preceding 
years  were  wasted  in  this  disgraceful  expedition ; 
and  Charles,  who  had  so  long  governed  without  a 
parliament,  was  now  compelled  to  call  one,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies.  The  majority 
of  that  parliament  consisted  of  men  who  knew 
their  duty  to  their  king  and  country,  and,  in^  assert- 
ing the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  people,  would 
have  sacredly  preserved  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
wherein  those  liberties  have  their  surest  safeguard. 
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There  were  however  some  persons,  of  great  abili- 
ty, who  were  determined  upon  effecting  some 
change  both  in  the  ecclesiastic  and  civil  institu- 
tions of  the  land,  not  having  acknowledged  to 
others,  nor  perhaps  to  themselves,  how  far  they 
were  willing  that  that  change  should  extend.  The 
state  of  their  mind  was  well  expressed  by  Crom- 
well, who,  when  Sir  Thomas  Chichley  and  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  asked  him  with  what  concessions 
he  would  be  satisfied,  honestly  replied,  **  I  can 
tell  you,  sirs,  what  I  would  not  have,  though  I 
can  not  tell  what  I  would."  This  parliament  was 
hastily  dissolved  by  the  counsel  of  Sir  Henry  Vane 
the  elder,  and  Herbert  the  solicitor-general :  the 
latter  acted  with  no  worse  motives  than  peevish- 
ness and  mortified  pride  ;  the  former  appears  to 
have  intended  the  mischief  which  ensued.  The 
discontented  party  did  not  conceal  their  joy  at  an 
event  which  made  all  good  men  mournful.  Crom* 
well's  cousin  St.  John,  whose  dark  and  treacher 
ous  spirit  at  all  other  times  clouded  his  counte- 
nance, met  Mr.  Hyde  with  a  smiling  and  cheerful 
aspect,  and  seeing  him  melancholy,  ^*  as  in  truth 
he  was  from  his  heart,"  asked  what  troubled  him. 
The  same,  he  replied,  which  troubled  most  good 
men,  that  in  such  a  time  of  confusion,  so  wise  a 
parliament,  which  alone  could  have  found  remedy 
for  it,  was  so  unseasonably  dismissed.  But  St. 
John  warmly  made  answer,  that  all  was  well :  and 
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that  it  must  be  worse  before  it  was  better :  and 
that  this  parliament  could  never  have  done  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done — **  as  indeed,"  says 
Hyde,  '*  it  would  not  what  he  and  his  friends  thought 
necessary."  Cromwell  was  one  of  those  friends  ; 
he  had  been  returned  to  this  parliament  for  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  and  was  returned  for  the  same 
seat  to  the  next — ^the  famous  and  infamous  Long 
Parliament,  which  Charles  found  it  necessary  to 
call  in  six  months  after  the  dissolution. 

Cromwell's  appearance  in  this  assembly  is 
happily  described  by  Sir  Philip  Warwick.  "  The 
first  time,"  he  says,  "  that  ever  I  took  notice  of 
him,  was  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  parliament 
held  in  November,  1640,*  when  I  vainly  thought 
myself  a  courtly  young  gentleman,  for  we  courtiers 
valued  ourselves  much  upon  our  good  clothes.  I 
came  one  morning  into  the  house  well  clad,  and 
perceived  a  gentleman  speaking,  whom  I  knew 
not,  very  ordinarily  apparelled,  for  it  was  a  plain 
cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by 
an  ill  country  tailor.  His  linen  was  plain,  and  not 
very  clean  ;  and  I  remember  a  speck  or  two  of 
blood  upon  his  little  band,  which  was  not  much 
larger  than  his  collar :  his  hat  was  without  a  hat- 
band ;  his  stature  was  of  a  good  size ;  his  sword 

p  He  sat  in  this  parliament — commonly  known  as  the 
LciDg  Parliament — ^for  the  town  of  Cambridge.  His  fellow- 
member  was  John  Lawry,  Esq.] 
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Stuck  close  to  his  side,  his  countenance  swollen  and 
reddish,  his  voice  sharp  and  untunable,  and  his 
eloquence  full  of  fervor."*  But  it  was  more  by 
heat  and  earnestness  than  by  eloquence  that 
Cromwell  made  himself  noticed  at  this  time.  One 
of  the  first  occasions  upon  which  he  spoke  in  this 
parliament  was  in  a  committee,  in  opposition  to 
Lord  Kimbolton,  upon  the  earl  of  Manchester's 
enclosure  business.  He  behaved  intemperately, 
"ordering  the  witnesses  and  petitioners  in  the 
method  of  proceeding,  and  seconding,  and  enlar- 
ging upon  what  they  said  with  great  passion."t 
When  the  chairman  endeavored  to  preserve  order, 
'  by  speaking  with  authority,  Cromwell  accused  him 
of  being  partial  and  discountenancing  the  wit- 
nesses ;  and  when,  says  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was 
himself  the  chairman,  Lord  Kimbolton, "  upon  any 
mention  of  matter  of  fact,  or  the  proceeding  before 
and  at  the  enclosure,  desired  to  be  heard,  and  with 
great  modesty  related  what  had  been  done,  or  ex- 
plained what  had  been  said,  Mr.  Cromwell  did 
answer  and  reply  upon  him  with  so  much  indecen- 
cy and  Tudeness,  and  in  language  so  contrary  and 
offensive,  that  every  man  would  have  thought, 
that  as  their  natures  and  their  manners  were  as 
opposite  as  it  is  possible,  so  their  interest  could 
never  have  been  the  same.     In  the  end  his  whole' 

[•  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  Memoirs,  ed.  1702,  p.  247.] 

[t  Lord  Clarendon's  Life  of  himself,  ed.  1827,  vol.,  i.  p.  89.] 
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carriage  was  so  tempestuous,  and  his  behavior  so 
insolent,  that  the  chairman  found  himself  obliged 
to  reprehend  him,  and  to  tell  him  if  he  proceeded 
in  the  same  manner,  he  would  presently  adjourn 
the  committee,  and  the  next  morning  complain  to 
the  house  of  him."* 

Cromwell's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Lord  Strafford.  That  he  bore 
his  part,  however,  may  be  presumed  not  only  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  after-conduct,  but  because 
his  cousin  St.  John  was  one  of  the  foremost  agents 
in  that  most  iniquitous  transaction,  one  of  the 
deadly  sins  of  the  Long  Parliament.  When  the 
question  of  the  Remonstrance,  much  against  the 
will  of  the  violent  party,  was  deferred  till  the  mor- 
row, that  there  might  be  time  for  debating  it,  Crom- 
well asked  Lord  Falkland  why  he  would  have  it 
put  off,  for  that  day  would  quickly  have  determined 
it.  Lord  Falkland  answered  there  would  not 
have  been  time  enough,  for  sure  it  would  take  some 
debate  ;  and  Cromwell  replied,  a  very  sorry  one  ; 
for  he,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  supposed 
there  would  be  little  opposition.  It  was  so  well 
opposed  that  the  debate  continued  from  nine  in  the 
moniing  till  midnight ;  a  thing  at  that  time  wholly 
unprecedented.     As  they  went  out  of  the  house, 

[*  Which  he  never  forgave  ;  and  took  all  occasions  after- 
ward to  pursue  him  with  the  utmost  malice  and  revenge  to 
his  death^lar.  Life,  ed.  1827,  vol.  i.,  p.  90.] 
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Lord  Falkland  asked  him,  whether  there  had  been 
adebate.  To  which  Cromwell  replied,  he  would 
take  his  word  another  time,  and  whispered  him  in 
the  ear,  that  if  the  Remonstrance  had  been  reject- 
ed, he  would  have  sold  all  he  had  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  never  have  seen  England  more ;  and  he 
knew  there  were  many  other  honest  men  of  the 
same  resolution.  So  near,  says  Clarendon,  was 
the  poor  kingdom  at  that  time  to  its  deliverance.* 
That  memorable  Remonstrance,  which  must  have 
been  intended  by  those  who  framed  it  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  evils  which  ensued,  was  carried 
(14th  Nov.,  1641)  by  a  majority  of  nine,  when  not 
half  the  members  of  the  house  were  present :  the 
promoters  of  the  measures  were  so  active,  that  not 
a  man  of  their  party  was  wanting,  and  at  the  last 
they  carried  it  by  the  hour  of  the  night,  which 
drove  away  more  old  and  infirm  opposers  than 
would  have  sufficed  to  turn  the  scale.  Whitelock 
says, "  the  sitting  up  all  night  caused  many  through 
weakness  or  weariness  to  leave  the  house,  and 

[•  Clar.  Hist.,  ed.  1826,  vol.  ii.,  p.  44  Lorth  Say  and  Lord 
Brooke  were  the  promoters  of  this  intended  emigration,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  Hampden  and  his  cousin  Cromwell,  and 
Haselrigge,  had  actually  embarked  for  the  new  colony  of 
Saybrooke,  when  an  order  of  council,  restraining  all  masters 
and  owners  of  ships  from  setting  forth  any  vessel  without 
special  license  was  enforced  against  them.  Neacia  mens 
honiinum  fati  sortisque  fatura^-^ovmETj  Quar.  Rev,^  l^o. 
xciv.,  p.  478.] 
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Sir  B.  R.  (Sir  Benjamin  Rndyard)  to  compare  it 
to  the  verdict  of  a  starved  jury."*  What  Claren- 
don observes  upon  this  occasion  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice.  "I  know  not  how  those  men 
have  already  answered  it  to  their  own  consciences ; 
or  how  they  will  answer  it  to  Him  who  can  discern 
their  consciences ;  who  having  assumed  their 
country's  trust,  and,  it  may  be,  with  great  earnest- 
ness labored  ta  procure  that  trust,  by  their  supine 
laziness,  negligence,  and  absence,  were  the  first 
inlets  to  those  inundations ;  and  so  contributed  to 
those  licenses  which  have  overwhelmed  us.  For 
by  this  means  a  handful  of  men,  much  inferior  in 
the  beginning,  in  number  and  interest,  came  to  give 
laws  to  the  major  part:  and,  to  show* that  three 
diligent  persons  ^re  really  a  greater  and  more 
significant  number  than  ten  unconcerned,  they,  by 
plurality  of  voices  in  the  end,  converted  or  reduced 
the  whole  body  to  their  opinions.  It  is  true,  men 
of  activity  and  faction,  in  any  design,  have  many 
advantages,  that  a  composed  and  settled  council, 
though  industrious  enough,  usually  have  not  ;  and 
some  that  gallant  men  can  not  give  themselves 
leave  to  entertain  :  for  besides  their  thorough  con- 
sidering and  forming  their  counsels  before  they 
execute  them,  they  contract  a  habit  of  ill-nature 
and  disingenuity  necessary  tatheir  afi*airs,  and  the 
^temper  of  those  upon  whom  they  are  to  work,  that 
[•  Whitelock,  p.  61,  ed.  1732.] 
4* 
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liberal-minded  men  would  not  persuade  themselres 
to  entertain,  even  for  the  prevention  of  all  the  mis- 
chief the  others  intend.  And  whosoever  obsenres 
the  ill  arts  by  which  these  men  use  to  prevail  upon 
the  people  in  general ;  their  absurd,  ridiculous 
lying,  to  win  the  affections,  and  corrupt  the  under^ 
standings  of  the  weak ;  and  the  bold  scandals  to 
confirm  the  wilful ;  the  boundless  promises  they 
presented  to  the  ambitious  ;  and  their  gross,  abject 
flatteries  and  applications  to  the  vulgar-spirited, 
would  hardly  give  himself  leave  to  use  those 
weapons  for  the  preservation  of  the  three  king- 
doms."* 

By  such  means  a  civil  war  was  brought  on  ;  by 
such  weapons  the  civil  and  religious  establish- 
ments of  the  kingdom  were  for  a  season  overthrown. 
The  wisest  of  men  has  said,  **  the  thing  which 
hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be  :"  and  the  same 
means  will  produce  a  recurrence  of  the  same  evils 
unless  right-minded  men  learn  wisdom  from  the 
past.  There  is- no  historian,  ancient  or  modern, 
with  whose  writings  it  so  much  behooves  an 
Englishman  to  be  thoroughly  conversant,  as  Lord 
Clarendon. 

One  day  when  Cromwell  had  spoken  warmly 

in  the  house.  Lord  Digby  asked  Hampden  who  he 

was  ;  and  Hampden  is  said  to  have  replied, "  That 

sloven  whom  you  see  before  you,  hath  no  oma- 

[*  Oar.  Hist.,  vol.  u.,  p.  67,  ed.  1826.] 
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ment  in  his  speech ;  that  sloven,  I  say,  if  we 
should  ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the  king  (which 
God  forbid  !)  in  such  a  case,  I  say,  that  sloven  will 
be  the  greatest  man  in  England."  Baxter  has  said 
of  Hampden,  that  he  wis  a  man  whom  **  friends 
and  enemies  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  eminent 
for  prudence,  piety,  and  peaceable  councils."  That 
he  was  a  man  of  consummate  abilities  is  certain  ; 
that  he  was  eminently  pious  may  be  believed,  the 
darkest  political  intrigues  being  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  the  eminent  piety  of  that  age  ;  but  no 
man  even  in  that  age  had  less  pretension  to  be 
praised  for  his  peaceable  councils.  Had  Hamp- 
den died  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, when  he  possessed  more  power  to  do  good 
or  hurt  than  any  person  of  his  rank  had  ever  pos- 
sessed before  him,  he  would  have  left  a  character 
unimpeached  and  unimpeachable,  and  have  deser- 
vedly held  in  the  hearts  of  all  good  and  wise  men 
that  place  which  he  holds  now  with  those  only 
who  know  him  by  name  alone,  or  who  avow  their 
attachment  to  the  cause  for  which  he  bled  in  the 
field,  without  being  more  explicit  than  is  convenient 
concerning  the  nature  6f  that  cause.  His  noble 
stand  against  an  illegal  exertion  of  the  prerogative 
would  have  entitled  him  to  the  everlasting  gratitude 
of  his  country ;  and  if  he  could  have  been  contented 
with  defining  that  prerogative,  limiting  it  within 
just  bounds,  redressing  the  existing  grievances, 
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and  giving  the  constitution  that  character  which 
it  obtained  after  the  Revolution,  he  would  have 
led  a  memorable  name.  And  this  was  in  his 
power. 

What  his  views  were  can  only  be  inferred  from 
the  course  of  his  conduct ;  for  he  was  cut  off*  be- 
fore the  time  arrived  for  openly  declaring  them. 
The  probable  inference  is,  that  like  Ireton,  Alger- 
non Sidney,  and  Ludlow,  he  was  a  stem  republi- 
can. Having  read  of  no  constitution  so  happily 
balanced  as  that  which  this  country  has  enjoyed 
since  the  Revolution,  and  seeing  nothing  like  it  in 
our  previous  history,  he  may  have  believed  such 
a  balance  of  power  to  be  unattainable,  and  there- 
fore have  resolved  upon  endeavoring  to  introduce 
a  simpler  and  severer  form.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  alternative  was  an  absolute  monarchy 
(such  as,  till  his  time,  the  sovereign  of  this  king- 
dom had  claimed,  and  the  parliaments  had  ac- 
knowledged) or  a  commonwealth,  he  may  have 
properly  and  uprightly  preferred  that  polity  under 
which  the  most  security  had  been  enjoyed,  the 
greatest  talents  had  been  called  forth,  and  the  most 
splendid  exploits  had  been  achieved.  But  if,  up- 
on this  fair  ground,  they  who  reasoned  thus  may 
be  justified  in  wishing  for  the  end  at  which  they 
aimed,  nothing  can  justify  the  means  by  which  it 

[*  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmish  on  ChalgroTa 
Held,  18th  June,  1643.] 
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was  pursued ;  and  in  those  means  no  man  was 
more  deeply  implicated  than  Hampden.  The 
catholics  never  more  boldly  avowed  the  principle, 
that  any  means  are  lawful  for  compassing  a  neces- 
sary end,  than  the  puritans  acted  upon  it :  even 
good  men  of  feeble  understandings  or  weak  char- 
acters, were  too  easily  inveigled  into  that  conclu- 
sion ;  whereas,  as  their  great  contemporary  his- 
torian has  justly  observed,  "  the  true  logic  is,  that 
the  thing  desired  is  not  necessary,  if  the  ways  are 
unlawful  which  are  proposed  to  bring  it  to  pass." 
One  set  of  men  were  bent  upon  pulling  down 
episcopacy,  though  it  should  occasion  as  bloody  a 
war  as  any  with  which  England  had  ever  been  af- 
flicted. There  were  others  who  knew  these  men 
to  be  knaves,  but  were  willing  to  act  in  concert 
with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  mon- 
archy, meaning,  when  that  object  should  have  been 
effected,  to  deal  with  them  as  they  had  dealt  with 
others.  From  the  hour  of  Strafford's  arrest  they 
felt  their  strength,  and  saw  that,  by  the  means 
which  they  were  prepared  to  use,  success  was 
certain.  His  arrest  had  been  carried  with  an 
overwhelming  power,  because  the  great  majority 
of  members  dreaded  the  influence  of  a  minister 
so  resolute,  so  able,  and  so  arbitrary  ;  and  there- 
fore with  the  best  intentions  voted  for  it  by  ac» 
clamation.  But  when  that  illustrious  victim  was 
to  be  destroyed  by  measures  more  flagrantly  ille- 
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gal,  and  more  tyrannical,  than  the  worst  actions 

of  which  he  stood  accused,  they  who  had  taken 

upon  themselves  to  raise  and  to  direct  the  storm 

well  knew  that  the  co-operation  of  no  upright  man 

could  be  expected.     But  they  knew  also  where  to 

look  for  other  allies,  and  how  to  force  most  even 

of  those  who  abhorred  their  purpose,  to  act  in  sub 

servience  to  it. 

"  Craft,  go  thou  forth ! 
Fear,  make  it  safe  for  no  man  to  be  just ! 
Wrong,  be  thou  clothed  in  power's  comeliness  ! 
Keep  down  the  best,  and  let  the  worst  have  power  !" 

They  proceeded  upon  a  deliberate  system  of  de- 
ceit and  intimidation.  Free  license  was  given  to 
a  libellous  press  ;  the  pulpits  were  manned  with 
seditious  preachers :  they  got  the  management  of 
the  city  into  their  hands,  by  ousting  from  the  com- 
mon council  the  grave  and  substantial  citizens,  of 
whom  till  then  it  had  been  composed,  and  filling 
their  places  with  men  for  whom  factious  activity 
was  deemed  suflicient  qualification  ;  and  by  choos- 
ing a  demagogue  lord-mayor,  who  was  ready  for 
any  act  of  rebellion  and  treason.  How  easily  tlie 
populace  were  to  be  duped  they  well  understood, 
and  how  justly  characterized  by  a  dramatist  of  their 
own  age, — 

*'  Good  silly  people  j  souls  that  will 
Be  cheated  without  trouble.    One  eye  is 
Put  out  with  zeal,  the  other  with  ignorance  ; 
And  yet  they  think  they're  eagles  !" 
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They  understood  aUo  how  to  act  upon  the  mor- 
al weakness  of  those  who  were  not  likely  to  be 
deceived.  They  called  the  physical  force  of  the 
city  to  their  aid  ;  and  under  fear  of  the  mob,  sen- 
ators shrunk  from  their  duty,  when  they  ought  rath- 
er to  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  discharging  it. 
The  bishops  were  wanting  to  themselves  and  their 
order  and  their  king,  when,  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  they  abandoned  their  right  of  voting  upon  the 
attainder  of  Strafford  :  and  the  lords,  when  a  mob 
was  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  HoUis  (who  afterward 
sat  in  judgment  upon  some  of  his  colleagues)  de- 
sired, in  compliance  with  the  demand  of  that  mob, 
to  know  the  names  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  wishes  of  the  commons,  passed,  under  that 
intimidation,  a  bill  which  they  had  twice  before  re- 
jected. The  moderate  part  of  the  members  in 
that  assembly  might  have  outvoted  the  promoters 
of  rebellion,  four  to  one  ;  but,  in  fear  of  their  lives, 
they  either  left  the  house  or  acquiesced  in  motions 
which  they  abhorred.  The  condition  of  the  house 
of  commons  was  worse ;  because  there  tke  men 
of  worst  intentions,  were  also  the  men  of  greatest 
ability,  "  and  the  number  of  the  weak  and  wilful,^' 
says  Clarendon,  "  who  naturally  were  to  be  guid- 
ed by  them,  always  made  up  a  major  part :  so  that 
from  the  beginning  they  were  always  able  to  carry 
whatsoever  they  set  their  hearts  visibly  upon  ;  at 
least  to  discredit  or  disgrace  any  particular  man, 
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against  whom  they  thought  necessary  to  proceed, 
albeit  of  the  most  unblemished  reputation,  and  up- 
on the  most  frivolous  suggestions."  They  waged 
war  in  parliament,  as  Cromwell  did  afterward  in 
Ireland,  upon  the  principle  of  destroying  all  who 
opposed  them,  and  the  success  was  the  same.  At 
the  most  important  debates  there  was  seldom  a 
fifth  part  of  the  members  present,  and  often  not 
more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  in  the  house  of 
lords. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  that  the  very 
faults  for  which  the  king's  government  was  most 
severely  reproached,  were  committed  by  the  par- 
liament in  a  far  greater  degree,  and  with  every 
possible    aggravation.      One   of  the    accusations 
against  Charles  was  that  he  suiTered  himself  to  be 
guided  by  clerical  counsellors  ;  and  the  argument 
upon  which  they  chiefly  insisted  in  support  of  the 
bill  for  taking  away  the  bishops'  votes  in  parlia- 
ment was  that  "  their  intermeddling  with  temporal 
aflfairs  was  inconsistent  with,  and  destructive  to, 
the  ex«rcise  of  their  spiritual  function  ;"  "  while 
their   reformation,"   it   has   been  truly  observed, 
"  both  in  Scotland  and  this  kingdom,  was  driven 
on  by  no  men  so  much  as  those  of  their  clergy,  who 
were  their  instruments  ;  as  without  doubt  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  never  so  great  an   in- 
fluence upon  the  councils  at  court  as  Dr.  Burgess 
and  Mr.  Marshal  had  upon  the  houses :  neither 
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did  all  the  bishops  of  Scotland  together  meddle  so 
much  in  temporal  affairs  as  Mr.  Henderson  had 
done."     The  breaches  of  privilege  which  Charles 
had    committed    were   represented    by   them   as 
destructive  to  the  freedom  of  parliament ;  and  yet 
their  conduct,  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  house  of 
peers,  was  an  absolute  rooting  up  of  all  privileges. 
One  of  the  most  unpopular  acts  of  the  king  had 
been  the  levying  of  ship-money  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  parliament ;  an  impost  then  only  of 
doubtful  legality,  yet  equally  levied,  excellently 
applied,  and  so  light  in  itself  that  the  payment 
which   Hampden  honorably   disputed   was   only 
twenty  shillings  upon  an  estate  of  500/.  a  year. 
The  parliament  did  not  scruple,  without  consent 
of  the  king,  to  demand  the  twentieth  part  of  every 
man's  property  in    London,  or  so  much  as  their 
seditious  mayor  and  three  other  persons  as  sedi- 
tious as  himself  might  please  to  call  a  twentieth,  to 
be  levied  by  distress  if  the  parties  refused  pay- 
ment ;  and  if  the  distress  did  not  cover  the  assess- 
ment, then  the  defaulter  was   to  be  imprisoned 
where  and  as  long  as  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  should  think  proper,  and  his  family  was 
no  longer  to  remain  in  London,  or  the  suburbs,  or 
the  abjoining  counties.     With  an  impudence  of 
slander  which  would  be  incredible,  if  anything 
were  too  bad  to  be  believed  of  thoroughly  factious 
men  which  will  serve  their  purposes,  they  accused 
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the  king  of  exciting  the  massacre  in  Ireland,  and 
fomenting  the  rebellion  there  ;  and  they  themselTes 
employed  the  money  and  the  means  which  were 
prepared  for  quelling  that  rebellion,  in  carrying  on 
a  war  against  the  king  at  home. 

The  king  more  than  once  in  his  declarations 
reminded  them  of  a  speech  of  Pym's,  which  tbey 
had  heard  deservedly  applauded  when  it  was  di- 
rected against  his  measures  ;  but  which  now  bore 
against  their  own  with  greater  force.  "  The  law," 
said  that  powerful  speaker,  '^  is  that  which  puts  a 
difference  between  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust » 
if  you  take  away  the  law,  all  things  will  be  in  a 
confusion  ;  every  man  will  become  a  law  unto 
himself,  which,  in  the  depraved  condition  of  human 
nature,  must  needs  produce  many  great  enormities. 
Lust  will  become  a  law,  and  envy  will  become  a  law, 
covetousness  and  ambition  will  become  laws,  and 
what  dictates,  what  decisions  such  laws  will  pro- 
duce, may  easily  be  discerned  : — it  may  indeed  by 
sad  instances  over  the  whole  kingdom."  And  then 
the  king  set  before  them  a  picture  of  their  own 
conduct,  so  ably  and  so  truly  drawn,  that,  if  men 
were  governed  by  their  reason  and  not  by  their 
passions,  that  excellent  paper  alone  would  have 
given  the  victory  over  all  his  enemies.  In  another 
declaration  the  king  said  "whosoever  harbored 
the  least  thought  in  his  breast  of  ruining  or  viola- 
ting the  public  liberty,  or  religion  of  the  kingdom. 
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let  him  be  accursed ;  and  he  should  be  no  coun- 
sellor of  his  that  would  not  say  Amen."  That 
which  he  charged  the  leaders  of  parliament  with, 
**  was  invading  the  public  liberty ;  and  his  pre- 
sumption might  be  very  strong  and  vehement,  that 
though  they  had  no  mind  to  be  slaves,  they  were 
not  unwilling  to  be  tyrants.  What  is  tyranny," 
said  he,  "  but  to  admit  no  rules  to  govern  by,  but 
their  own  wills  ?  And  they  knew  the  misery  of 
Athens  was  at  the  highest,  when  it  suffered  under 
the  thirty  tyrants."  Hobbes,  whose  resolute  way 
of  thinking  was  more  in  accord  with  the  temper 
of  Cromwell's  government  than  of  the  king's, 
speaks  with  contempt  of  these  declarations  ;  but 
if  Charles  had  been  served,  or  known  how  to  serve 
himself,  as  ably  with  the  sword  as  with  the  pen, 
the  struggle  would  soon  have  been  decided  in  his 
favor.  What  has  been  said  of  the  son,*  that  he 
never  said  a  foolish  thing  and  never  did  a  wise 
one,  might  more  truly  be  said  of  the  father  :  in 
him,  however,  it  proceeded  from  what,  in  other 
times  and  other  circumstances,  would  have  been 
a  virtue.  In  speaking,  he  expressed  his  own 
judgment ;  in  acting,  he  yielded  to  that  of  others, 
and  was  ruined  by  want  of  confidence  in  himself, 
and  by  the  fear  of  doing  wrong. 

Clarendon,  who  writes  always>with  the  feelings 
of  a  Christian,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  a  states- 
C  By  Wilmot  Lord  Rochester.] 
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man,  has  some  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
parliament,  drawn  up  with  his  characteristic  can- 
dor. *'  A  man  shall  not  unprofitably  spend  his 
contemplation,  that,  upon  this  occasion,  considers 
the  method  of  God's  justice  (a  method  terribly  re- 
markable in  many  passages,  and  upon  many  per- 
sons, which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  remember 
in  this  discourse),  that  the  same  principles,  and 
the  same  application  of  those  principles,  should  be 
used  to  the  wresting  all  sovereign  power  from  the 
crown,  which  the  crown  had  a  little  before  made  use 
of  for  the  extending  its  authority  and  power  beyond 
its  bounds,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  just  rights  of  the 
subject.  A  supposed  necessity  was  then  thought 
ground  enough  to  create  a  power,  and  a  bare  aver- 
ment of  that  necessity,  to  beget  a  practice  to  im- 
pose what  tax  they  thought  convenient  upon  the 
subject,  by  writs  of  ship-money  never  before 
known  ;  and  a  supposed  necessity  now,  and  a  bare 
averment  of  that  necessity,  is  as  confidently,  and 
more  fatally,  concluded  a  good  ground,  to  exclude 
the  crown  from  the  use  of  any  power,  by  an  ordi- 
nance never  before  heard  of ;  and  the  same  maxim 
of  salus  populi  suprema  lex,  which  had  been  used 
to  the  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  one,  made  use 
of  for  the  destroying  the  rights  of  the  other."  Re- 
flections of  this  kind  must  often  have  arisen  in  the 
mind  of  Charles  himself.  When,  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  taking  part  in  Buckingham's  animosities. 
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he  promoted  the  impeachment  of  the  earls  of  Bris* 
tol  and  Middlesex,  James  said  to  him,  with  a  fore- 
sight which  has  almost  a  prophetic  character,  that 
he  would  live  to  have  his  belly  full  of  parliament- 
ary impreachments.*  But  he  was  always  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning :  the  most  unjustifi- 
able of  his  measures  proceeded  from  a  mistaken 
judgment)  not  an  evil  intention  ;  the  most  unpopular 
of  them,  and  that  which  gave  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  his  enemies  (the  accusation  of  the  six 
members),  plainly  arose  from  a  perfect  confidence 
in  his  own  rectitude,  and  the  goodness  of  his 
cause. 

The  melancholy  warning  which  James  gave  his 
son  proved  the  sagacity  of  that  king,  whose  talents 
it  has  been  too  much  the  custom  to  decry.  There 
is  an  expression  of  Laud's  which  bears  with  it  even 
more  of  a  prophetic  appearance,  from  the  accident- 
al turn  of  the  sentence.  "  At  this  time,  the  par- 
liament tendered  two,  and  but  two  bills  to  the  king 
to  sign :  this  to  cut  off  Strafford's  head  was  one ; 
and  the  other  was  that  this  parliament  should 
neither  be  dissolved  nor  adjourned,  but  by  the  con- 
sent of  both  houses  :  in  which,  what  he  cut  off  from 
hiT/iSilf,  time  will  better  show  than  I  can,  God 
bkds  the  king  and  his  royal  issue !"  Charles's 
fenlings  upon  that  fatal  bill  which  perpetuated  the 
parliament,   and  thereby  in  fact  transferred  the 

[•  Clar.  Hist.,  ed.  1836,  vol.  i.,  p.  41.] 
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sovereignty  to  it,  are  well  stated  in  theEuwy  BavtXtnim^ 
'*  By  this  act  of  the  highest  confidence,  I  hoped 
for  ever  to  shut  out  and  lock  the  door  upon  all 
present  jealousies  and  future  mistakes  :  I  confoM 
I  did  not  thereby  intend  to  shut  myself  out  of  doorst 
as  some  men  have  now  requited  me.  A  contioual 
parliament,  I  thought,  would  but  keep  the  com- 
monweal in  tune,  by  preserving  laws  in  their  due 
execution  and  vigor,  within  my  interest  lies  inore 
than  any  man's,  since  by  those  laws  my  rights 
as  a  king  would  be  preserved,  no  less  than  my 
subjects  ;  which  is  all  I  desired.  More  than  the 
law  gives  me  I  would  not  have,  and  less  the 
meanest  subject  should  not.     I  can  not  say  prop- 

*  Tho  authenticity  of  this  Book  has  been  attacked  and  de- 
fended with  such  cogent  arguments  and  strong  assertioiiii 
that  as  far  as  relates  to  external  proofs,  perhaps  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  question  in  bibliography  so  doubtful.  The 
internal  evidence  is  wholly  in  its  favor.  Had  it  been  the  work 
of  Gauden,  or  of  any  person  writing  to  support  the  royal  causey 
a  higher  tone  concerning  episcopacy  and  prerogative  would 
have  been  taken  ;  there  would  have  been  more  effort  at  justi- 
fication 'j  and  there  would  not  have  been  that  int^fficient  but 
conscientious  defence  of  fatal  concessions ;  that  penitent  con- 
fession of  sin  where  weakness  had  been  sinful ;  tliut  piety 
without  alloy  ;  that  character  of  mild  and  even  magnanimity; 
and  that  heavcnly*mindedncss,  which  render  the  Eiku» 
BaoiXiKTi  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  in  our  language. 

[There  is  a  very  little  testimony  on  Gauden's  side  (strictly 
speaking,  perhaps,  none  at  all),  except  his  own  ....  There 
is  a  masN  of  testimony  which  shows  that  the  king  had  the 
book  continually  in  his  hand,  revised  it  much,  and  had  many 
transcripts  of  it.— Southet,  Quar,  Rev,f  No.  Ixxiii.,  p.  249.] 
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eriy  that  I  repent  of  that  act,  since  I  have  no 
reflections  upon  it  as  a  sin  of  my  will,  though  an 
error  of  too  charitable  a  judgment." 

Charles  appealed  to  that  act  with  great  force  as 
a  proof  that  he  had  no  intention  of  recurring  to 
arms.  "  Sure,"  he  says,  "  it  had  argued  a  very 
short  sight  of  things,  and  extreme  fatuity  of  mind 
in  me,  so  far  to  bind  my  own  hands  at  their  re- 
quest, if  I  had  shortly  meant  to  use  a  sword  against 
them."  When  Hampden  spoke  of  the  part  which 
Cromwell  might  be  expected  to  bear,  in  case  they 
should  come  to  a  breach  with  the  king,  he  depre- 
cated such  an  event.  But  Hampden's  studies 
were  rather  how  to  direct  a  civil  war,  than  to 
avert  one.  Davila's  history  was  so  often  in  his 
hands,  that  it  was  called  Colonel  Hampden's 
prayer-book.  The  truth  is,  that  a  few  men  of 
daring  spirit,  great  ability,  and  great  popularity, 
some  calling  themselves  saints  because  they  were 
schismatics,  others  styling  themselves  philosophers 
because  they  were  unbelievers,  had  determined  to 
overthrow  the  existing  government  in  church  and 
state ;  which  they  knew  to  be  feasible,  because 
circumstances  favored  them,  and  they  scrupled  at 
nothing  to  bring  about  their  end.  Their  plan  was 
to  force  from  the  king  all  they  could,  and  when 
they  should  have  disarmed  him  of  all  power  and 
means  for  the  struggle,  then  to  provoke  him  by 
insults  and  unreasonable  demands,  till  he  should 
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appeal  to  the  sword.  This  Charles  himself  saw 
"  A  grand  maxim  with  them  was,"  he  says,  "  al 
ways  to  ask  something  which  in  reason  and  hoaoi 
must  be  denied,  that  they  might  have  some  color 
to  refuse  all  that  was  in  other  things  granted; 
setting  peace  at  as  high  a  rate  as  the  worst  effects 
of  war  ;  endeavoring  first  to  make  me  destroy 
myself  by  dishonorable  concessions,  that  so  they 
might  have  the  less  to  do."  **  The  English,"  says 
Hohbes,  ^'  would  never  have  taken  well  that  the 
parliament  should  make  war  upon  the  king  upon 
any  provocation,  unless  it  were  in  their  own  de- 
fence, in  case  the  king  should  first  make  war  upon 
them  ;  and  therefore  it  behooved  them  to  provoke 
the  king,  that  he  might  do  something  that  might 
look  like  hostility." — "  Therefore,"  he  elsewhere 
adds,  *^  they  resolved  to  proceed  with  him  like  skil- 
ful hunters,  first  to  single  him  out  by  men  disposed 
in  all  parts,  to  drive  him  into  the  open  field,  and 
then  in  case  he  should  but  seem  to  turn  head,  to 
call  that  a  making  of  war  against  the  parliament.'' 
Never  was  poor  prince  more  miserably  unpre- 
pared for  such  a  contest  than  Charles,  when  he 
had  no  other  alternative  than  to  descend  into  the 
pit  which  his  enemies  had  dug  for  him,  or  to  raise 
his  standard.  When  that  determination  was  taken 
he  had  not  "  one  barrel  of  gunpowder,  nor  one 
musket,  nor  any  other  provision  necessary  for  an 
army  ;  and,  which  was  worse,  was  not  sure  of  any 
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port,  to  which  they  might  be  securely  assigned ; 
nor  had  he  money  for  the  support  of  his  own  table 
for  the  term  of  one  month.''  The  single  ship  which 
reached  him  with  supplies  by  running  ashore,  brought 
about  200  barrels  of  powder,  2,000  or  3,000  arms, 
and  seven  or  eight  field-pieces;  and  with  this  he  took 
the  field,  but  in  so  helpless  and  apparently  hope- 
less a  condition,  that  even  after  he  had  set  up  that 
standard,  which  was  so  ominously  blown  down  by 
a  tempest,  Clarendon  says,  it  must  solely  be  im- 
puted to  his  own  resolution,  that  he  did  not  even 
then  go  to  London  and  throw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  parliament,  which  would  have  been  sur- 
rendering at  discretion  to  an  enemy  that  gave  no 
quarter..  But  he  relied  upon  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  and  upon  the  loyalty  and  love  of  his  sub- 
jects. That  reliance  did  not  deceive  him :  the 
gentlemen  of  England  came  forward  with  a  spirit 
which  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  contest  no  in- 
considerable time  upon  equal  terms,  and  which, 
under  the  direction  of  more  vigorous  counsels, 
might  many  times  have  given  him  complete  suc- 
cess. But  it  was  otherwise  appointed.  Whoever 
has  attentively  perused  the  history  of  those  unhap- 
py years  must  have  perceived  that  this  war,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  of  which  the  events  have 
been  recorded,  was  determined  rather  by  accidents 
and  blunders,  than  by  foreseen  and  prepared  com- 
binations.    The  man  who  most  contributed  to  the 
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king's  utter  overthrow  by  his  actions,  and  the  only 
man  who  from  the  beginning  perceived  wherein  the 
strength  of  the  king  lay,  and  by  what  principle  it 
might  be  opposed  with  the  surest  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, was  Cromwell. 

During  the  proceedings  whicli  provoked  the  war, 
Cromwell  took  no  conspicuous  part,  but  he  was 
one  of  that  number  upon  whose  votes  the  leaders 
of  the  disaffected  party  could  always  rely.  He 
was  sincerely  a  puritan  in  his  religious  notions,  in 
that  respect  more  sincere  than  many  of  those  with 
whom  he  then  acted  :  for  political  speculations  he 
probably  cared  less ;  but  being  a  resolute  man, 
and  one  whose  purposes  were  straight  forward, 
though  he  frequently  proceeded  by  crooked  ways, 
he,  like  his  cousin  Hampden,  when  he  drew  the 
sword,  threw  away  the  scabbard.  When  the 
war  began,  ho  received  a  captain's  commission, 
and  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in  his  own  country. 
Then  it  was  that  he  gave  the  first  proof  of  that 
sagacity  which  made  him  afterward  the  absolute 
master  of  three  kingdoms  :  in  what  manner  it  was 
now  exercised  may  best  be  told  in  his  own  curious 
words.  '*  I  was  a  person,"  said  he,  **  that  from 
my  first  employment  was  suddenly  preferred  and 
lifted  up  from  lesser  trusts  to  greater,  from  my  first 
being  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  ;  and  I  did  labor 
as  well  as  I  could,  to  discharge  my  trust :  and  God 
blessed  me  as  it  pleased  him ;  and  I  did  truly  and 
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pluinly ;  and  then  in  a  way  of  foolish  simplicity 
(as  it  was  judged  by  very  great  and  wise  men,  and 
good  men  too)  desired  to  make  my  instruments  to 
help  me  in  this  work  ;  and  I  will  deal  plainly  with 
you ;  I  had  a- very  worthy  friend  then,  and  he  was 
a  very  noble  person,  and  I  know  his  memory  is 
very  grateful  to  all,  Mr.  John  Hampden.  At  my 
first  going  out  into  this  engagement,  I  saw  their 
men  were  beaten  at  every  hand  ;  I  did  indeed, 
and  desired  higi  that  he  would  make  some  addi- 
tions to  my  Lord  Essex's  army  of  some  new  regi- 
ments ;  and  I  told  him  I  would  be  serviceable  to 
him  in  bringing  such  men  in,  as  I  thought  had  a 
spirit  that  would  do  something  in  the  work.  This 
is  very  true  that  I  tell  you,  God  knows  1  lie  not. 
*  Your  troops,'  said  I, '  are  most  of  them  old  decayed 
serving  men,  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fel- 
lows ;  and,*  said  I,  *  their  troops  are  gentlemen's 
sons,  younger  sons,  and  persons  of  quality  :  do  you 
think  that  the  spirits  of  such  base  and  mean  fellows 
will  ever  be  enabled  to  encounter  gentleman  that 
ha\e  honor,  and  courage,  and  resolution  in  them  ?* 
Truly,  I  presented  him  in  this  manner  conscien- 
tiously I  and  truly  I  did  tell  him,  •  You  must  get  men 
of  a  spirit .  and  take  it  not  ill  what  I  say  (I  know 
you  will  not),  of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  on  as 
far  as  gentlemen  will  go,  or  else  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  beaten  still ;'  I  told  him  so,  I  did  truly. 
He  was  a  wise  and  worthy  person,  and  he  did 
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think  that  I  talked  a  good  notion,  but  an  impracfl« 
cable  one.  Truly  I  told  him  I  could  do  somewhat 
in  it ;  1  did  so ;  and  truty  I  must  needs  say  that 
to  you,  I  raised  such  men  as  had  the  fear  of  God 
before  them,  and  made  some  conscience  of  what 
they  did ;  and  from  that  day  forward,  I  must  say 
to  you,  they  w^re  never  beaten,  and  wherever 
they  engaged  against  the  enemy,  they  beat  con- 
tinually." 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  Cromwell  raised  a 
troop  of  horse  among  his  countrymen,  mostly  free- 
holders and  freeholders'  sons,  men  thoroughly  im* 
bued  with  his  own  puritanical  opinions,  and  who 
engaged  in  the  war  '*  upon  matter  of  conscience  :" 
and  thus,  says  Whitelocke,  "being  well  armed 
within  by  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  without  by  good  iron  arms,  they  would  as  one 
man  stand  firmly,  and  charge  desperately."* 
Cromwell  knew  his  men,  and  on  this  occasion 
acting  without  hypocrisy,  tried  whether  their  con- 
sciences were  proof ;  for  upon  raising  them  he  told 
them  fairly  that  he  would  not  cozen  them  by  per^ 
plexed  expressions  in  his  commission  to  fight  for 
king  and  parliament :  if  the  king  chanced  to  be 
in  the  body  of  the  enemy,  he  would  as  soon  dis- 
charge his  pistol  upon  him,  as  upon  any  private 
man  ;  and  if  their  consciences  would  not  let  them 

[•  ^Vhitelocke,  ed.  1732,  p.  72.] 
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do  the  like,  he  advised  them  not  to  enlist  them- 
selves under  him. 

He  tried  their  courage  also,  as  well  as  their  con- 
sciences, by  leading  them  into  a  false  ambuscade  ; 
about  twenty  turned  their  backs  and  fled  ;  upon 
which  Cromwell  dismissed  them,  desiring  them 
however  to  leave  their  horses  for  those  who  would 
fight  the  Lord's  battles  in  their  stead.  And  as  the 
Lord's  battle  was  to  be  fought  with  the  arm  of 
flesh,  he  took  special  care  that  horse  and  man  in 
his  troop  should  always  be  ready  for  service  ;  and 
by  making  every  man  trust  to  himself  alone,  in  all 
needful  things,  he  enabled  them  all  to  rely  upon 
each  other,  and  act  with  confidence,  without  which 
courage  is  of  little  avail.  For  this  purpose  he 
required  them  to  keep  their  arms  clean,  bright  and 
fit  for  immediate  use  ;  to  feed  and  dress  their  own 
horses,  and  if  need  were,  to  sleep  upon  the  ground 
with  them.  The  oflicers  wishing  that  this  select 
troop  should  be  formed  into  what  they  called  *  a 
gathered  church,'  looked  about  for  a  fitting  pastor, 
and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  pitched  upon  a 
man  distinguished  for  his  blameless  manner  of  life, 
his  undoubted  piety,  and  his  extraordinary  talents. 
They  invited  Baxter  to  take  charge  of  them.  That 
remarkable  man  was  then  at  Coventry,  whither  he 
had  gone  after  the  battle  at  Edgehill  with  a  pur- 
pose to  stay  there,  as  a  safe  place,  till  one  side  or 
other  had  gotten  the  victory  and  the  war  was  end- 
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ed  t  "  for,"  says  he,  "  so  wise  in  matters  of  war 
was  I,  and  all  the  country  besides,  that  we  com- 
monly supposed  that  a  very  (ew  days  or  weeks,  by 
one  other  battle,  would  end  the  wars ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  no  small  number  of  the  parliament  men 
had  no  more  wit  than  to  think  so."  Baxter  was 
at  that  time  so  zealous  in  his  political  feelings, 
that  he  thought  it  a  sin  for  any  man  to  remain 
neuter.  But  the  invitation  to  take  charge  of  *a 
gathered  church'  did  not  accord  with  his  opinions 
concerning  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  therefore 
sent  them  a  denial,  reproving  their  attempt,  and 
telling  them  wherein  his  judgment  was  against 
the  lawfulness  and  convenience  of  their  way. 
"  These  very  men,"  he  says,  "  that  then  invited  me 
to  be  their  pastor,  were  the  men  that  afterward 
headed  much  of  the  army,  and  some  of  them  were 
the  forwardest  in  all  our  changes ;  which  made  me 
wish  that  I  had  gone  among  them,  ho\yever  it  had 
been  interpreted ;  for  then  all  the  fire  was  in  one 
spark." 

Cromwell  exerted  himself  with  so  much  zeal 
and  success  in  imbodying  and  disciplining  these 
troops,  that  he  appears  to  have  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  for  that  service  alone.  The  first  act 
which  he  performed  was  to  take  possession  of 
Cambridge,  which  Lord  Capel  would  else  have 
occupied;  and  to  secure  for  the  parliament  the 
college  plate,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
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Bent  to  the  king.  At  this  time  he  paid  his  uncle 
and  godfather,  Sir  Oliver,  a  visit  for  the  purpoiie 
of  taking  away  his  arms  and  all  his  plate :  but  be- 
having with  the  greatest  personal  respect  to  the 
head  of  his  family,  he  asked  his  blessing,  and 
would  not  keep  on  his  hat  in  his  presence.  From 
Cambridge  he  kept  down  the  loyal  party  in  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  dispers- 
ing a  confederacy  which  would  soon  have  become 
formidable,  and  taking  the  whole  of  the  stores 
which  they  had  provided.  This  was  a  service 
whichj'in  the  language  of  the  saints,  was  said  to 
set  the  whole  country  right,  by  freeing  it  of  the 
malignants.  Stories  of  his  cruelty  were  told  at 
this  time  in  the  Mercurius  Aulicus  which  were 
abominably  false  :  men  too  easily  believe  evil  of 
their  enemies ;  and  these  calumnies  obtained  the 
readier  credit,  because  he  and  his  men  conceived 
themselves  to  be  doing  a  work  of  reformation  in 
injuring  Peterborough  cathredal,  demolishing  the 
painted  windows,  breaking  the  organ,  defacing 
tombs  and  statues,  and  destroying  the  books.  But 
in  other  places  where  the  ferocious  spirit  of  pu- 
ritanism  was  not  called  forth,  their  conduct  was 
more  orderly  than  that  of  any  other  troops  who 
were  engaged  on  the  same  side.  One  of  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day  says  of  them,  "  no  man  swears  but 
he  pays  his  twelvepence ;  if  he  be  drunk,  he  is 
set  in  stocks,  or  worse ;  if  one  calls  the  other 
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round-head,  he  is  cashiered;  insomuch  that  ihm 

countries  where  they  come  leap  for  joy  of  them, 

and  come  in  and  join  with  them.     How  hapfyjr 

were  it  if  all  the  forces  were  thus  disciplined  !** 

The  relief  of  Gainsborough  (23d  July,  1643) 

was  the  first  conspicuous  action  in  which  CronH 

well  was  engaged :  **  this,"  Whitelock  says,  "  was 

the  beginning  of  his  great  fortunes,  and  now  ho 

began  to  appear  to  the  world."*     It  was  in  this 

action  that  Charles  Cavendish  fell, 

"  The  young,  the  lovely,  and  the  braTe ! 
Strew  bays  and  flowers  on  his  honored  grave !" 

one  of  the  many  noble  spirits  who  were  cut  off 
in  that  mournful  war.f  Cromwell  says  they  had 
the  execution  of  the  enemy  two  or  three  milea, 
and  that  some  of  his  soldiers  killed  two  or  three 
men  apiece.  He  had  a  narrow  escape  the  same 
year  under  the  earl  of  Manchester,  when  part  of 
Newcastle's  army  were  defeated  near  Homcastle.^ 
His  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  as  he  roee 
he  was  again  knocked  down,  by  the  cavalier  who 
charged  him,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Sir  Ingram  Hopton.  He  was  however  remounted, 
and  found  himself,  with  that  singular  good  fortune 

[*  Whitelock,  ed.  1732,  p.  72.  Whitelock  calls  him  Colonel 
GromweU ;  he  served  at  this  time  under  Lord  Willoogfaby  of 
Parham.] 

[t  Cousin  to  the  lojral  marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  brother 
to  the  third  earl  of  Devonshire.] 

[t  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  ed.  1771,  p.  90.] 
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which  always  attended  him,  without  a  wound.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  he  took  Hilsdoii  house  by 
assault,  and  alarmed  Oxford.*  Though  Essex 
and  Waller,  who  was  called  by  his  own  party 
William  the  Conqueror,  were  still  the  favorite 
leaders  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  Cromwell  was 
now  looked  upon  as  a  considerable  person,  and 
was  opposed  in  public  opinion  to  Prince  Rupert, 
before  they  ever  met  as  hostile  generals  in  the 
field.  When  the  prince  was  preparing  to  relieve 
York,  the  London  journals  represented  him  as 
afraid  to  try  himself  against  this  rising  commander. 
"  He  would  rather  suffer,"  they  ss^d,  '*  his  deaf 
friends  in  York  to  perish  than  venture  the  loss  of 
his  honor  in  so  dangerous  a  passage*  He  loves 
not  to  meet  a  Fairfax,  nor  a  Cromwell,. nor  any  of 
those  men  that  have  so  much  religion  and  valor  in 
them.''  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  (2d  July, 
1644)  soon  followed  ;  most  rashly  and  unjustifiably 
brought  on  by  Rupert,  without  consulting  the 
marquis  of  Newcastle,  by  whom,  in  all  prudence, 
he  ought  to  have  been  directed,  and  at  a  time  when 
nothing  but  an  immediate  action  could  have  pre- 
vented the  Scotch  and  parliamentary  armies  from 
quarrelling  and  separating,  so  that  either,  or  both, 
would  have  been  exposed  to  an  utter  overthrow. 
The  Scotch,  who  were  in  the  right  wing,  were 
completely  routed ;  they  fied  in  all  directions,  and 
[*  And  80  went  on  to  Gloucester.    Whitelock,  p.  82.] 
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were  taken  or  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  peasam- 
ry :  their  general  himself  was  made  prisoner  ten 
miles  from  the  field  by  a  constable.  But  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  was  decided  by  the  English  horse 
under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  They  were  equal 
in  courage  to  the  king's  troops,  and  superior  in 
discipline :  and  by  their  exertions  a  victory  wns 
gained,  of  which  they  were  led  to  make  full  ad* 
vantage  at  leisure,  owing  to  the  egregious  mis* 
conduct  of  the  prince,  and  the  resentment  of  the 
eariof  Newcastle,  which  in  that  fatal  hour  prevail* 
ed  over  a  noble  mind,  and  made  him  forsake  the 
post  of  duty  in  disgust. 

Hollis  in  his  memoirs  has  the  folly  as  well  as 
the  baseness  to  accuse  Cromwell  of  cowardice  In 
this  action.*  Some  intention  of  detracting  from 
his  deserts  seems  to  have  been  suspected  at  the 
time.  The  "  Mercurius  Britannicus'*  says, "  There 
came  out  something  in  print  which  made  a  strange 
relation  of  the  battle :  'tis  pity  the  gallant  Crom- 
well and  his  godly  soldiers  are  so  little  heard  on, 
and  they  with  God  were  so  much  seen  in  the 
battle  !  But  in  these  great  achievements  by  night» 
it  is  hard  to  say  who  did  most,  or  who  did  least. 
The  best  way  to  end  our  quarrel  of  who  did  most» 
is  to  say  God  did  all.*'     On  the  other  hand,  Crom- 

[*  HoUis  accuses  him  of  cowardice  not  only  at  Mantoa- 
MooFf  but  at  Basing-House  and  Keynton.  See  HoUis's  LUb 
of  Himself,  in  vol.  i.,  of  Maseres's  tracts.] 
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well's  partisans,  to  magnify  his  reputation,  gave 
out  that  certain  troops  of  horse,  picked  men,  all 
Irish  and  all  papists,  had  been  appointed  by  Prince 
Rupert,  to  charge  in  that  part  where  he  was 
stationed.  And  reports  as  slanderous  as  thpse 
which  charged  him  with  want  of  courage,  were 
spread  abroad  to  give  him  the  whole  credit  of  the 
day :  it  was  said  that  he  had  stopped  the  commander- 
in-chief,  Manchester,  in  the  act  of  flight,  saying  to 
him,  "  You  are  mistaken,  my  lord :  the  enemy  is 
not  there  !'''  The  earl  of  Manchester  was  as  brave 
as  Cromwell  himself;  no  man  who  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  demeaned  himself  throughout  its  course 
so  honorably  and  so  humanely  (Colonel  Hutchin- 
son, in  his  station,  perhaps  alone  excepted),  and 
no  man  repented  more  sincerely,  nor  more  frankly 
avowed  his  repentance  for  the  part  he  had  taken, 
when  he  saw  the  extent  of  the  misery  which  he 
had  largely  contributed  to  bring  upon  his  country. 
Cromwell  was  now  becoming  an  object  of  dis- 
like or  jealousy  to  those  leaders  of  the  rebellion 
whose  reputation  waned  as  his  increased,  or  who 
had  insanely  supposed,  when  they  let  the  waters 
loose,  that  it  would  at  any  time  be  in  their  power 
to  restrain  them  again  within  their  proper  bounds. 
The  open  declaration  which  he  made  against  the 
king  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  they  had 
perhaps  regarded  with  complacency,  taking  credit 
to  themselves  for  comparative  moderation.     Be- 
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cause  they  could  manage  a  party,  they  fancied 
themselves  capable  of  managing  a  rebellion,  not 
remembering,  or  not  knowing,  that 

"  When  ctU  striTct,  the  wont  hare  greatest  names  :^ 
and  not  perceiving  that  when  Cromwell,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  impudent  hypocrisy  of  the  parliament's 
language  respecting  the  king,  spoke  boldly  out 
like  one  who  was  resolved  to  go  all  lengths,  by 
that  declaration  he  became  the  head  of  that  party 
which,  in  all  such  convulsions,  is  sure  to  obtaiu 
the  ascendency.  From  the  known  opinions  of 
Ireton,  and  the  probable  ones  of  Hampden,  the 
two  men  whom  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with 
most  deference,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  entered 
into  the  war  as  a  republican  ;  and  now  he  scrupled 
not  to  let  his  principles  be  known,  saying  he  hoped 
soon  to  see  the  time  when  there  would  not  be  a 
single  lord  in  England,  and  when  Lord  Manches- 
ter would  be  called  nothing  more  than  Mr.  Mon- 
tague. But  in  his  political  as  in  his  puritanical 
professions,  Cromwell,  who  began  in  sincerity, 
was  now  acting  a  part.  Experience  was  not  lost 
upon  so  sagacious  a  man.  The  more  he  saw  of 
others,  the  higher  he  was  led  to  rate  himself;  and 
Hobbes  seems  to  have  taken  the  just  view  of  his 
motives  when  he  says  that  his  main  policy  was 
always  to  serve  the  strongest  party  well,  and  to 
proceed  as  far  as  that  and  fortune  would  cany 
him« 
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But  Cromwell,  who  seldom  mistook  the  char- 
acters of  men,  deceived  himself  when  he  supposed 
that  he  could  make  Manchester  his  instrument,  as 
he  afterward  duped  Fairfax.  For  this  must  have 
been  his  secret  object  when  discoursing  with  him 
freely  upon  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  proposing 
something  to  which  the  earl  replied  that  the  par- 
liament would  never  approve  it,  he  made  answer, 
*'  My  lord,  if  you  will  stick  firm  to  honest  men, 
you  shall  find  yourself  in  the  head  of  an  army 
that  shall  give  the  law  to  king  and  parliament." 
This  startled  Manchester,  who  already  knew  him 
to  be  a  man  of  deep  designs :  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  speech  was  received  made  Cromwell 
perceive  that  the  earl  must  be  set  aside,  as  a  per- 
son who  was  altogether  unfit  for  his  views.  Their 
mutual  dislike  broke  out  after  the  second  battle  of 
Newbury.*  Cromwell  would  have  attempted  to 
bring  that  doubtful  conflict  to  a  decided  issue,  by 
charging  the  king's  army  in  their  retreat ;  and  from 
the  excellent  discipline  of  his  brigade,  and  his 
skill  and  intrepidity  in  action,  it  is  probable  he 
might  have  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  troops 
who,  it  is  acknowledged  on  their  own  part,  were 
well  enough  pleased  to  be  rid  of  an  enemy  that 
had  handled  them  so  ill.  But  Manchester  thought 
the  hazard  too  great  in  that  season,  being  the 

[•  27th  October,  1644.    The  first  battle  was  fought  20th 
Sept.  1643.] 
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winter,  and  that  the  ill  consequences  of  a*  defeat 
would  be  far  greater  than  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  a  victory  ;  for,  he  said,  if  they  should 
be  routed  before  £ssex*8  army  were  reinforced, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  their  pretences ;  and 
they  sliouU  be  all  rebels  and  traitors,  and  ezecated 
as  such  by  law.  Cromwell  repeated  this  to  the 
house  of  commons,  and  accused  him  of  having 
betrayed  the  parliament  out  of  cowardice  :  Man- 
chester justified  himself,  and  in  return  charged 
Cromwell  with  the  advice  which  he  had  offered 
him,  to  overawe  both  king  and  parliament  by 
means  of  the  army.  This  open  rupture  occasion- 
ed much  debate  and  animosity,  and  much  alarm. 
"  What,"  it  was  said,  "  shall  we  continue  bandying 
one  against  another  1  See  what  a  wide  gap  and 
door  of  reproach  we  open  unto  the  enemy  !  A 
plot  from  Oxford  could  have  done  no  more  than 
work  a  distance  between  our  best  resolved  spirits." 
The  parliament,  though  indignant  at  first  at  what 
the  earl  had  said  concerning  the  course  uf  law  in 
case  of  their  overthrow,  were  on  the  other  hand 
alarmed  at  the  discovery  of  a  danger  from  their 
own  army,  which,  if  it  had  been  apprehended  by 
far-sighted  men,  had  never  before  been  declared. 
Inquiry  was  called  for,  more  on  account  of  Crom- 
well's designs  than  the  earPs  error  of  judgment ; 
and  the  independents,  as  Cromwell's  party  now 
began  to  be  called,  chose  rather  to  abandon  their 
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cbaTge  against  Manchester,  than  risk  the  conse- 
quences of  further  investigation. 

Manchester,  on  his  part,  made  no  further  stir, — 
contented  with  as  much  repose  as  a  mind  not  al- 
together satisfied  with  itself  would  allow  him  to 
enjoy.  But  Essex,  the  lord-general,  who  had 
acted  less  from  mistaken  principles  than  from 
weakness  and  vanity  and  pride,  which  made  him 
the  easy  instrument  of  designing  men,  gave  on 
this  occasion  the  only  instance  of  political  foresight 
which  he  ever  displayed.  He  perceived  that 
Cromwell  was  a  dangerous  man ;  and  taking 
council  with  HoUis  and  Stapleton,  leading  men 
among  the  presbyterians,  and  witli  the  Scotch 
commissioners,  resolved,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
disable  one  whose  designs  were  so  justly  to  be 
apprehended.  In  serving  with  the  Scotch,  Crom- 
well had  contracted  some  dislike  and  some  con- 
tempt for  them  ;  which  they  were  not  slow  in  per- 
ceiving, as  indeed  he  took  little  pains  to  disguiso 
it ;  and  Essex  was  in  hopes  that  the  Scotch  might 
be  brought  forward  to  overthrow  a  man  whom  he 
now  considered  a  formidable  rival,  as  by  then 
means  the  plans  for  rebellion  had  first  been  ripen- 
ed, and  the  superiority  afterward  obtained  for  the 
parliamentary  forces.  A  meeting  was  held  at  his 
house  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  Whitelock  and  Maynard  were  sent 
for  at  a  very  late  hour,  to  give  their  opinions  u» 
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lawyers.     The  Scotch  chancellor  explained  thtt 
business  to  them  in  a  characteristic  speech.     Ho 
began  by  assuring  "  Master  Maynard  and  Master 
Whitelock"  of  the  great  opinion  which  he  and  his 
brethren  had  of  their  worth  and  abilities,  else  that 
meeting  would  not  have  been  desired.      "  You 
ken  vary  weel,"  said  he  (as  Whitelock  reports  his 
words),  '^  that  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  is  no 
friend  of  ours  ;  and  since  the  advance  of  our  army 
into  England,  he  hath  used  all  underhand  and  cun* 
ning  means  to  take  off  from  our  honor  and  merit  of 
this  kingdom ;  an  evil  requital  of  all  our  hazards  and 
services.     But  so  it  is  ;  and  we  are  nevertheless 
fully  satisfied  of  the  affections  and  gratitude  of  the 
gude  people  of  this  nation  in  the  general.     It  is 
thought  requisite  for  us,  and  for  the  carrying  on 
the  cause  of  the  twa  kingdoms,  that  this  obstacle 
or  remora  may  be  removed  out  of  the  way,  whom, 
we  foresee,  will  otherwise  be  no  small  impediment 
to  us  and  the  gude  design  we  have  undertaken^ 
He  not  only  is  no  friend  to  us  and  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  our  church,  but  he  is  also  no  wellwisher 
to  his  excellency,  whom  you  and  we  all  have 
cause  to  love  and  honor :  and  if  he  be  permitted 
to  go  on  his  ways,  it  may,  I  fear,  endanger  the 
whole  business  ;  therefore  we  are  to  advise  of 
some  course  to  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  that 
mischief.     You  ken  vary  weel  the  accord  twixt 
the  twa  kingdoms,  and  the  union  by  the  soleom 
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league  and  covenant ;  and  if  any  be  an  incendiary 
between  the  twa  nations,  how  he  is  to  be  proceed- 
ed against.  Now  the  matter  is,  wherein  we  desire 
your  opinions,  what  you  tak  the  meaning  of  this 
word  incendiary  to  be,  and  whether  Lieutenant- 
General  Cromwell  be  not  sic  an  incendiary  as  is 
meant  thereby,  and  whilk  way  wud  be  best  to  tak 
to  proceed  against  him,  if  he  be  proved  to  be  sic 
an  incendiary,  and  that  will  clip  his  wings  from 
soaring  to  the  prejudice  of  our  cause.  Now  you 
may  ken  that  by  our  law  in  Scotland  we  clepe 
him  an  incendiary  wha  kindleth  coals  of  conten- 
tion, and  raises  differences  in  the  state  to  the  pub- 
lic damage,  and  he  is  tanquam  publicus  hostis 
patrifB.  Whether  your  law  be  the  same  or  not, 
you  ken  best  wha  are  mickle  learned  therein : 
and,  therefore,  with  the  favor  of  his  excellency  we 
desire  your  judgments  in  these  points."* 

Whitelock  and  Maynard  were  men  of  whom 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  intimate  with  them  be- 
fore the  rebellion,  has  said,  that  *Uhough  they 
bowed  thoir  knees  to  Baal,  and  so  swerved  from 
their  allegiance,  it  was  with  less  rancor  and 
malice  than  other  men.  They  never  led,  but  fol- 
lowed, and  were  rather  carried  away  with  the 
torrent  than  swam  with  the  stream,  and  failed 
through  those  infirmities  which  less  than  a  general 
defection  and  a  prosperous  rebellion  could  never  have 

[*  Whitelock,  p.  116,  ed.  1732.] 
7 
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discovered."    Such  men  were  not  likely  to  advise 
bold  measures,  in  which  they  might  be  called  upon 
to  bear  a  part.     They  admitted  the  meaning  of  the 
word  incendiary  as  defined  by  the  Scotch  chancel- 
lor, and  as  it  stood  in  the  covenant ;  but  they  re- 
quired proofs  of  particular  words  or  actions  tending 
to  kindle  the  fire  of  contention :  they  themselves 
had  heard  of  none,  and  till  the  Scotch  commis- 
sioners could  collect  such,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  business  had  better  be  deferred.     And 
they  spoke  of  the  influence  and  favor  which  the 
person  in  question  possessed.    **  I  take  Lieutenant- 
General  Cromwell,"   said  Whitelock,  "  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  quick  and  subtle  parts,  and  one  who 
hath,  especially  of  late,  gained  no  small  interest 
in  the  house  of  commons ;  nor  is  he  wanting  of 
friends  in  the  house  of  peers,  nor  of  abilities  in 
himself  to  manage  his  own  part  or  defence  to  the 
best  advantage."*     HoUis,  Stapleton,  and  some 
others,  related  certain  acts  and  sayings  of  Crom- 
well which  they  considered  such  proofs  as  the 
law  required,  and  they  were  for  proceeding  boldly 
with  the  design.     But  the  Scotch,  who,  at  that 
time,  had  less  at  stake  than  the  leaders  of  the 
English  presbyterians,  chose  the  wary  part ;  and 
Essex  was  always  incapable  of  doing  either  good 
or  evil,  except  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others. 
Cromwell  was  too  able  a  politician  not  to  have 
[•  Whitelock,  p.  117,  ed.  1732.] 
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agentGT  at  all  times  in  the  enemy's  quarters.  Some 
who  were  present  at  this  meeting  were  "  false 
brethren."  Whitelock  and  Maynard  were  liked 
by  him  the  better  for  the  opinion  they  had  given  ; 
the  attack  which  they  had  averted  might  easily 
have  put  an  end  to  his  career  of  advancement :  a 
sense  of  the  danger  which  he  had  escaped  quick- 
ened his  own  measures,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  his  friends,  and  others  with  whom  he  then 
acted,  the  self-denying  ordinance  was  brought 
forward,  an  act  which  may  justly  be  considered 
as  the  masterpiece  of  his  hypocritical  policy. 
To  effect  this  the  alarm  was  first  sounded  by  the 
•*  drum  ecclesiastic  ;"  the  pulpits  were  manned  on 
one  of  the  appointed  fast  days,  and  the  topic  which 
the  London  preachers  everywhere  insisted  on, 
was  the  reproach  to  which  parliament  was  liable 
for  the  great  emoluments  which  its  members 
secured  to  themselves  by  the  civil  or  military 
offices  which  they  held ;  the  necessity  of  removing 
this  reproach,  and  of  praying  that  God  would  take 
his  own  work  into  his  own  hand,  and  inspire  other 
instruments  to  perfect  what  was  begun,  if  those  he 
had  already  employed  were  not  worthy  to  bring  so 
glorious  a  design  to  a  conclusion.  Parliament 
met  the  next  day,  and  Sir  Harry  Vane  (who, 
though  a  thorough  fanatic  in  his  notions,  could  not 
have  acted  more  hypocritically  if  he  had  been  pure 
knave)  told  them  that  if  ever  God  had  appeared  to 
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them,  it  was  in  tho  exercise  of  yesterday  ;  he  wft« 
credibly  informed  that  the  same  lamentations  and 
discourses  as  the  godly  preachers  had  made  before 
them,  had  been  made  in  all  other  churches  ;  and 
this  could  only  have  proceeded  from  the  immediate 
spirit  of  God.     He  then  ofTored  to  resign  an  office 
which  he  himself  hold.     Cromwell  took  up  the 
strain  ;  desired  that  he  might  lay  down  his  com- 
mission, enlarged  upon  the  vices  which  were  got 
into  the  army,  ''  the  profanenoss  and  impiety,  and 
absence  of  all  religion,  drinking,  gaming,  and  all 
manner  of  license  and  laziness."     Till  the  whole 
army  were  new  modelled,  he  said,  and  governed 
under  a  stricter  discipline,  they  must  not  expect 
any  notable  success ;  and  he  desired  tho  parliament 
not  to  be  terrified  with  an  imagination  that  if  the 
highest  offices  were   vacant,  they  should  not  be 
able  to  fill  them  with  fit  men,  for,  besides  that  it 
was  not  good  to  put  so  much  trust  in  any  arm  of 
flesh  as  to  think  such  a  cause  depended  upon  any 
one  man,  he  took  upon  himself  to  assure  them 
they  had  officers  in  their  army  who  were  fit  to  be 
generals  in  any  enterprise  in  Christendom.     The 
self-denying  ordinance*  was  brought  in,  and  after 

*  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell  endeavors  to  refute  Lord  Clarendon's 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  ordinance.  His  arguments  are, 
that  in  Cromwell's  speech  as  given  by  Rush  worth  there  in  no 
allusion  to  the  fast  sermons  of  tho  preceding  day,  and  that  in 
feet  the  fast  was  not  appointed  till  after  the  ordinance  was  past. 
That  this  gentleman  should  on  all  occasions  be  desirous  of 
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long  debates,  and  some  contests  between  the  two 

houses,  it  was  carried.     Essex  was  laid  aside  to 

exculpating  and  vindicating  his  celebrated  ancestor,  is  to  be 
expected ;— there  are  cases  in  which  erroneous  opinions  have 
their  root  in  such  good  and  noble  feelings,  that  he  who  would 
eradicate  them  must  profess  a  sterner  {^lilosophy  than  a  good 
man  would  willingly  adopt.    In  the  present  instance  it  ha9 
beea  overlooked  by  Mr.  Cromwell,  that  the  fast  of  which  he 
speaks  was  ordered  to  implore  a  blessing  on  the  intended  new 
model  of  the  army,  after  the  ordinance  was  past ;  and  that  that 
of  which  Clarendon  speaks  was  appointed  to  ''  xek  God  and 
desire  his  assistance  to  lead  them  out  of  the  perplexities  they 
were  in."    A  punster  of  that  age  said  that  fast  days  were 
properly  so  called  because  they  came  so  fast — they  were 
frequently  three  or  four  in  a  month.    He  has  also  failed  tp 
observe  that  the  direct  allusion  to  the  preceding  fast  was 
made  not  by  Cromwell,  but  by  Sir  Harry  Vane.    And  when 
he  censures  Lord  Claremlon  for  ''  taking  upon  himself  to  deter- 
mine the  motives  of  those  who  brought  about  that  ordinance,'' 
he  forgets  that  the  same  motives  are  hinted  at,  not  obscurely, 
by  Rushworth,  and  directly  stated  by  Whitelock.  upon  the 
avowal  of  some  of  the  parties  themselves.    "  Some  of  them," 
he  says,  '^confess  that  this  was  their  design ;  and  it  was  ap- 
parent in  itself,  and  the  reason  of  their  doing  this  was  to  make 
way  for  others,  and  because  they  were  jealous  that  the  lord- 
general  was  too  much  a  favorer  of  peace,  and  that  he  would 
be  too  strong  a  supporter  of  monarchy  and  of  nobility  and 
other  old  constitutions,  which  they  had  a  mind  to  alter." 
The  only  apparent  error  which  Mr.  Cromwell  has  pointed  out 
ia  Lord  Clarendon's  statement  is  his  saying  that  Whitelock 
▼oted  for  the  ordinance,  Whitelock  having  inserted  in  his 
memorials  his  speech  against  that  measure.    But  it  is  very 
piobat>le  (hat  he  who  opposed  the  ordinance  in  December 
when  it  was  brought  forward,  might  have  assented  to  it  three 
months  afterward  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Clarendon,  '^  that 
there  would  be  a  general  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  of 
London  if  it  were  rejected." 
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reflect  at  leisure  upon  the  irreparable  evils  whieb^ 
through  his  agency,  had  been  brought  upon  the 
kingdom,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed 
general  in  his  stead. 

Few  men  have  ever  possessed  in  such  perfection 
as  Cromwell  the  art  of  rendering  others  subservient 
to  purposes  which  they  abhorred ^  and  of  maldng 
individuals  of  the  most  opposite  characters,  viewSy 
and  principles,  co-operate  in  a  design  which  they 
would  all  have  opposed  if  they  had  perceived  it. 
This  rare  dissembler  availed  himself  at  the  same 
time  of  the  sensual  and  {profligate  unbeliever,  the 
austere  sectarian,  and  the  fierce  enthusiast ;  and 
played  his  master-game  at  once  with  Vane  and 
Fairfax,  though  the  former  had  the  craft  of  the 
serpent,  and  the  latter  the  simplicity  of  the  dove» 
however  unlike  that  bird  in  other  respects.  When 
Fairfax  looked  back  upon  his  exploits,  he  rightlj 
accounted  them  as  his  greatest  rai^ortunes,  and 
desired  no  other  memorial  of  them  than  the  act  of 
oblivion :  but  he  well  knew  that  errors  like  his 
are  not  to  be  forgotten — that  they  are  to  be  record- 
ed as  a  warning  for  others  ;  and  the  meager  me- 
raorial  which  he  left  of  his  own  actions  is  not  bo 
valuable  for  anything  as  for  the  expression  of  that 
feeling,  wishing  that  he  had  died  before  he  accept* 
ed  the  command  after  the  self-denying  ordinance 
was  passed.  ''  By  votes  of  the  two  housea  of 
parliament,"  he  says,  *^  I  was  nominated,  though 
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most  unfit,  and  so  far  from  desiring  it,  that  had  not 
80  great  an  authority  (which  was  then  unseparated 
from  the  royal  interest)  commanded  my  obedience, 
and  had  I  not  been  urged  by  the  persuasion  of  my 
nearest  friends,  I  should  have  refused  so  great  a 
charge.  But  whether  it  was  from  a  natural  facility 
in  me  that  betrayed  my  modesty,  or  the  powerful 
hand  of  God,  which  all  things  must  obey,  I  was 
induced  to  receive  the  command — though  not 
fully  recovered  from  a  dangerous  wound  which  I 
had  received  a  little  before,  and  which  I  believe, 
without  the  miraculous  hand  of  God,  had  proved 
ino.rtal.  But  here,  alas  !  when  I  bring  to  mind  the 
sad  consequences  that  crafty  and  designing  men 
have  brought  to  pass  since  those  first  innocent  un- 
dertakings, I  am  ready  to  let  go  that  confidence  I 
once  had  with  God,  when  I,  could  say  with  Job, 
*  till  I  die  I  will  not  remove  my  integrity  from  me, 
nor  shall  my  heart  reproach  me  so  long  as  I  live.' 
But  I  am  now  more  fit  to  take  up  his  complaint, 
and  say,  *  why  did  I  not  die  ?*  Why  did  I  not 
give  up  the  ghost  when  my  life  was  on  the  confines 
of  the  grave  ?"  Fairfax  was  a  good  soldier,  but 
he  had  no  other  talents.  It  is  saying  little  for  him 
that  he  meant  well,  seeing  he  was  so  easily  per- 
suaded not  only  to  permit  wicked  actions  to  he  done, 
but  to  commit  them  himself.  His  understanding 
was  so  dull,  that  even  in  this  passage  he  speaks 
of  the  parliament  as  not  being  at  that  time  separa* 
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ted  from  the  interests  of  the  king ;  and  his  feeHngs 
were  so  obtuse,  that  even  when  he  penned  this 
memorial  he  felt  no  remorse  for  the  execution  of 
Lucas,  and  Lisle,  and  the  excellent  Lord  Capel, 
whose  blood  was  upon  his  head,  but  justified  what 
he  had  done  as  according  to  his  commission  and 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  ! 

Such  a  man  was  easily  induced  to  request  that 
the  ordinance  might  be  dispensed  with  in  Crom- 
weirs  behalf,  first  for  a  limited  time  and  then  in- 
definitely, to  act  under  him  as  connnander  of  the 
horse.  They  crippled  the  royal  forces  in  the 
west,  where  so  much  zeal  and  heroic  yirtne  had 
successfully  been  displayed  on  the  king's  side,  bat 
where  everything  now  went  to  ruin  tmder  the 
profligate  misconduct  of  Goring,  a  general  who, 
notwithstanding  his  unquestionable  courage  and 
military  talents,  ought  to  have  been  considered  as 
disqualified  for  any  trust  by  his  vices.  £re  long 
they  were  ordered  to  the  north,  where  Charles  had 
struck  a  great  blow  by  the  taking  of  Leicester 
(May,  1645),  and  where  his  fortunes  might  still 
have  been  retrieved  had  it  not  been  for  the  un- 
steadiness and  irresolution  of  those  about  him,  and 
that  unhappy  difiUdence  of  himself  which  made  him 
80  often  act  against  his  own  judgment  in  deference 
to  others. 

"  With  shaking^  thoughts  no  hands  can  draw  aright  J** 

After  some  injudicious  movements,  the  effect  of 
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bad  information  and  vacillating  councils,  the  king 
met  the  enemy  at  Naseby  (Hth  June,  1645).  All 
those  accidents  upon  which  so  much  depends  in 
war  were  against  him  ;  his  erroneous  information 
continued  till  the  very  hour  of  the  action,  so  that 
the  good  order  in  which  his  army  had  been  drawn 
up  was  broken,  and  the  advantageous  position 
which  they  had  occupied  abandoned  ;  in  the  action 
itself  the  same  kind  of  misconduct,  which  had 
proved  so  disastrous  at  Marston  Moor,  was  oom- 
mitted,  with  consequences  still  more  fatal.  Prince 
Rupert  in  time  of  action  always  forgot  the  duty  of 
a  general,  suffering  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
mere  animal  courage  ;  no  experience,  however 
dearly  brought,  was  sufficient  to  cure  him  of  this 
fault.  His  charge,  as  usual,  was  irresistible  ;  but 
having  broken  and  routed  that  wing  of  the  enemy 
which  was  opposed  to  him,  he  pursued  them  as  if 
the  victory  were  secure.  In  this  charge  Ireton 
was  wounded,  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  taken. 
The  day  was  won  by  Cromwell,  whose  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  Ludlow  in  his  account  of  the 
battle  !*  An  unaccountable  incident  contributed 
to,  and  perhaps  mainly  occasioned  its  loss.  Just 
as  the  king,  at  the  head  of  his  reserve,  was  about 
to  charge  Crom well's  horse,  the  earl  of  Came- 
warth  suddenly  seized  his  bridle,  exclaiming,  with 
two  or  three  full-mouthed  Scottish  oaths,  •*  Will 
[•  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  65,  ed.  1771.] 
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you  go  upon  your  death  in  an  instant  ?*^  A  erf 
ran  through  the  troops  that  they  should  march  to 
the  right,  in  which  direction  the  king's  horse  had 
been  turned,  and  which,  in  the  situation  of  the 
field,  was  bidding  them  shift  for  themselves.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Charles,  with  great  personal  ex 
ertion  and  risk,  endeavored  to  rally  them.  Neither 
these  troops  nor  Prince  Rupert's,  when  he  returned 
from  his  rash  pursuit,  could  be  brought  to  rally  and 
form  in  order;  a  most  important  part  of  discipline, 
in  which  the  soldiers  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
were  perfect,  the  latter  having  now  modelled  the 
army  as  he  had  from  the  beginning  his  own  troop.- 
The  day  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  with  it  the 
king  and  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  slain  on 
the  king's  pan  did  not  exceed  700,  but  more  thaa 
5,000  prisoners  were  taken,  being  the  whole  of 
the  infantry,  with  all  the  artillery  and  baggage. 
In  the  pursuit  above  a  hundred  women  were  killed 
(such  was  the  temper  of  the  conquerors !)  some 
of  whom  were  the  wives  of  officers  of  quality.  The 
king's  cabinet  fell  into  their  hands,  with  the  letters 
between  him  and  the  queen,  "of  which,**  says 
Clarendon,  "  they  made  that  barbarous  use  as  was 
agreeable  to  their  natures,  and  published  them  in 
print ;  that  is,  so  much  of  them  as  they  thought 
would  asperse  either  of  their  majesties,  and  im- 
prove the  prejudice  they  had  raised  against  them ; 
£*  aar.  Hist.,  vol.  v.,  p.  186,  ed.  1826.] 
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and  concealed  other  parts  which  would  have  vindi- 
cated them  from  many  particulars  with  them  which 
they  had  aspersed  them/''^ 

Upon  this  act  of  the  parliament  the  king  has  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  the  Icon  in  that  calm  strain 
of  dignity  by  which  the  book  is  distinguished  and 
authenticated.  "  The  taking  of  my  letters/'  he 
says,  **  was  an  opportunity  which,  as  the  malice 
of  mine  enemies  could  hardly  have  expected,  so 
they  knew  not  how  with  honor  and  civility  to  use  it. 
Nor  do  I  think,  with  sober  and  worthy  minds,  any- 
thing in  them  could  tend  «o  much  to  my  reproach 
as  the  odious  divulging  of  them  did  to  the  infamy 
of  the  divulgers :  the  greatest  experiments  of  vir- 
tue and  nobleness  being  discovered  in  the  greatest 
advantages  against  an  enemy  ;  and  the  greatest  ob- 
ligations being  those  which  are  put  upon  us  by  them 
from  whom  we  could  least  have  expected  them. 
And  such  I  should  have  esteemed  the  concealing 
of  my  papers,  the  freedom  and  secresy  of  which 
command  a  civility  from  all  men  not  wholly  bar- 
barous. Yet  since  Providence  will  have  it  so,  I 
am  content  so  much  of  my.  heart  (which  I  study 
to  approve  to  God's  omniscience)  should  be  dis- 
covered to  the  world,  without  any  of  those  dresses 
or  popular  captations  which  some  men  use  in  their 
speecches  and  expresses.  I  wish  my  subjects  had 
yet  a  clearer  sight  into  my  most  retired  thoughts  ; 
r*  Clar.  Hist.,  vol.  v.,  p.  186,  ed.  1826.] 
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where  they  might  discover  how  they  are  divided 
between  the  love  and  care  I  have,  not  more  to  pre- 
serve my  own  rights  than  to  preserve  their  peace 
and  happiness  ;  and  that  extreme  grief  to  see  them 
both  deceived  and  destroyed.  Nor  can  any  men** 
malice  be  gratified  farther  by  my  letters  than  to 
see  my  constancy  to  my  wife,  the  laws,  and  reli- 
gion." Then  speaking  of  his  enemies,  he  says, 
*'  They  think  no  \ictories  so  effectual  to  their  de- 
signs as  those  that  most  rout  and  waste  my  credit 
with  my  people  ;  in  whose  hearts  they  seek  by  all 
means  to  smother  and  extinguish  all  sparks  of  loTe, 
respect,  and  loyahy  to  me,  that  they  may  never 
kindle  again,  so  as  to  recover  mine,  the  law*8  and 
the  kingdom's  liberties,  which  some  men  seek  to 
overtlirow.  The  taking  away  of  my  credit,  is  bnt 
a  necessary  preparation  to  the  taking  away  of  my 
life  and  my  kingdom.  First  I  must  seem  neither 
fit  to  live,  nor  worthy  to  reign.  By  exquisite  meth- 
ods of  cunning  and  cruelty,  I  must  be  compelled 
first  to  follow  the  funerals  of  my  honor,  and  then 
be  destroyed." 

In  another  of  these  beautiful  meditations,  look- 
ing back  upon  the  course  of  the  war,  he  says,  **  1 
never  had  any  victory  which  was  without  my  sor- 
row, because  it  was  on  mine  own  subjects,  who, 
like  Absalom,  died  many  of  them  in  their  ain. 
And  yet  I  never  suffered  any  defeat  which  made 
me  despair  of  God's  mercy  and  defence.     I  never 
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desired  such  rictories  as  might  serve  to  conquer, 
but  only  restore  the  laws  and  liberties  of  my  peo- 
ple, which  I  saw  were  extremely  oppressed,  togeth- 
er with  my  rights,  by  those  men  who  were  impa- 
tient of  any  just  restraint.  When  Providence 
gave  me  or  denied  me  victory,  my  desire  was 
neither  to  boast  of  my  power  nor  to  charge  God 
foolishly,  who  I  believed  at  last  would  make  all 
things  to  work  together  for  my  good.  I  wished  no  , 
greater  advantages  by  the  war  than  to  bring  my 
enemies  to  moderation  and  my  friends  to  peace. 
I  was  afraid  of  the  temptation  of  an  absolute  con- 
quest, and  never  prayed  more  for  victory  over  oth- 
ers than  over  myself.  When  the  first  was  denied, 
the  second  was  granted  me,  which  God  saw  best 
for  me." 

The  influence  of  pure  religion  upon  a  sound  un- 
derstanding and  a  gentle  heart  has  never  been 
more  finely  exemplified  than  by  Charles  during 
the  long  course  of  his  afflictions.  Cromwell  also 
was  religious,  but  his  religion  at  the  time  when  it 
was  most  sincere  was  most  alloyed,  and  it  acted 
upon  an  intellect  and  disposition  most  unlike  the 
king's.  Clear  as  his  head  was  in  action,  his  ap- 
prehension ready,  and  his  mind  comprehensive  as 
well  as  firm ;  when  out  of  the  sphere  of  business 
and  command,  his  notions  were  confused  and 
muddy,  and  his  language  stifled  the  thoughts 
which  it  affected  to  bring  forth  ;  producing,  by  its 
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curious  infelicity,  a  more  than  oracular  obscurilf. 
The  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  speaker  afte 
the  buttle  of  Naseby  is  one  of  the  most  lucid  sped* 
mens  of  his  misty  stylo.  AAer  saying  that  for 
three  hours  the  fight  had  been  very  doubtful,  and 
stating  what  were  the  results  of  the  action,  he 
proceeds  thus :  **  Sir,  this  is  none  other  but  the 
hand  of  God,  and  to  him  alone  belongs  the  glory, 
whoroin  m)ne  arc  to  share  with  him.  The  gen* 
cral  has  served  you  with  all  faithfulness  and  honor; 
and  the  best  commendation  I  can  give  him  is,  that 
I  dare  say  he  attributes  all  to  God,  and  would  ra- 
ther perish  than  assume  to  himself,  which  is  an 
honest  and  a  thriving  way ;  and  yet  as  much  for 
bravery  may  be  given  to  him  in  this  action,  as  to 
a  man.  Honest  men  served  you  faithfully  in  this 
action.  Sir,  they  are  trusty.  I  beseech  you  in 
the  name  of  God  not  to  discourage  them.  I  wish 
this  action  may  beget  thankfulness  and  humility 
in  all  that  are  concerned  in  it.  He  that  ventures 
his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  I  wish  he 
trust  God  for  the  liberty  of  his  conscience,  and  yon 
for  the  liberty  he  fights  for.  In  this  he  rests  who 
is  your  roost  humble  servant,  Oliver  Cromwell."* 
AiVer  the  fatal  defeat  at  Naseby  (June  14,  1645), 
the  ro3ral  cause  soon  became  hopeless.  Bristol 
wss  not  better  defended  by  Prince  Rupert  than  it 
had  been  by  Nathaniel  Fiennes.    During  the  siege, 

[*  Ellit't  Letters,  vol.  Ui.,  p.  306,  first  series.] 
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Fairfax  and  Cromwell  narrowly  escaped  from  b6<* 
ing  killed  by  the  same  ball.  The  latter  declared 
none  but  an  atheist  could  deny  that  their  success 
was  the  work  of  the  Lord.  In  his  official  letter 
he  said,  *^  It  may  be  thought  some  praises  are  due 
to  these  gallant  men  of  whose  valor  so  much  men<* 
tion  is  made ;  their  humble  suit  to  you  and  all  that 
have  an  interest  in  this  blessing,  is,  that  in  re- 
membrance of  God*s  praises  they  may  be  forgot- 
ten. It*s  their  joy  that  they  are  instruments  to 
God*8  glory  and  their  country's  good.  It's  their 
honor  that  God  vouchsafes  to  use  them.  Sir,  they 
that  have  been  employed  in  this  service  know  that 
faith  and  prayer  obtained  this  city  for  you.''  The 
faith  and  prayers  of  William  Dell  and  Hugh  Pe- 
ters, chaplains  to  the  besieging  forces,  were  assist- 
ed by  the  experience  of  Skippon  in  military  opera- 
tions, by  the  fear  of  a  disaffected  party  within  the 
city,  and  by  the  sample  which  the  besiegers  had 
given  of  their  intention  to  put  their  enemies  to  the 
sword  if  they  took  the  place  by  storm.  Cromwell 
next  took  Devizes  (September,  1645),  and  dis- 
armed and  dispersed  the  clubmen  in  Hampshire, 
who  having  originally  associated  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  excesses  of  both  parties,  con- 
tributed to  the  miseries  of  the  country  by  making 
a  third  party  as  oppressive  as  either.  Winchester 
surrendered  to  him  (October  5,  1645),  and  on  that 
occasion  he  gave  an  honorable  example  of  fidelity 
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to  his  engagements :  six  of  bis  men  being  detected 
in  plundering,  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitu* 
lation,  ho  hung  one  of  them/  and  sent  the  other 
fivo  to  the  king's  governor  at  Oxford,  to  be  pun* 
ished  at  his  discretion.  Basing  House,  which 
had  been  so  long  and  bravely  defended,  yielded 
(Tuesday,  October  14,  1645)  to  this  fortunate  gen- 
eral, who  never  failed  in  any  enterprise  which  he 
undertook.  He  then  rejoined  Fairfax  in  the  west, 
to  complete  the  destruction  of  a  gallant  army  which 
had  boon  rumod  by  worthless  and  wicked  conn 
manders.  Lord  Ilopton,  one  of  those  men  whose 
virtues  redeem  the  age,  had  taken  the  command 
of  it  in  a  manner  more  honorable  to  himself  than 
the  most  glorious  of  those  achievements  in  which 
he  had  formerly  been  successful :  there  was  no 
possibility  of  averting  or  even  delaying  a  total  de- 
feat. When  Prince  Charles  entreated  him  to  take 
upon  himself  the  forlorn  charge  of  commanding  it, 
Lord  Ilopton  replied  that  it  was  the  custom  now, 
when  men  were  not  willing  to  submit  to  what  they 
were  enjoined,  to  say  it  was  against  their  honor ; 
for  himself  ho  c(mld  not  obey  in  thili  instance 
without  resolving  to  lose  his  honor :  but  sinco  hie 
highness  thought  it  necessary  so  to  command  hini| 
even  at  tbat  cost  he  was  ready  to  obey.  He  made 
so  gallant  a  resistance  at  Torrington,!  though  great 

[''  Thoy  firnt  cast  lots  for  thrir  lives.  Rushworth.  fol.  110K 
V.  92.1 
[t  Against  Fairfax,  February,  104&-'46.] 
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part  of  his  men  behaved  basely,  that  the  parliao 
mentary  forces  suffered  greater  loss  than  at  any 
other  storm  in  which  they  were  engaged;  and 
when  his  army  was  finally  broken  up,  as  much  by 
the  license  and  mutinous  temper  of  the  men  and 
officers,  as  by  the  enemy's  overpowering  force,  he 
disdained  to  make  terms  for  himself,  and  retired 
with  the  ammunition,  and  those  who  remained 
faithful,  into  Pendennis  castle.  The  last  possi- 
bility which  remained  to  the  king  of  collecting  an 
army  in  the  field  was  destroyed  when  Lord  Astley 
was  defeated  by  superior  numbers  and  taken.*  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  this  gallant  soldier,  be- 
fore he  charged  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  made  a 
prayer,  of  which  Hume  says,  there  were  certainly 
much  longer  ones  said  in  the  parliamentary  army, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  were  so  good 
a  one.  It  was  simply  this :  "  0  Lord  !  thou  know-' 
est  how  busy  I  must  be  this  day !  If  I  forget  thee, 
do  not  thou  forget  me."  He  now  concluded  his 
brave  and  irreproachable  career,  by  a  saying  not 
less  to  be  remembered  by  the  enemy's  ofiicers : 
"  You  have  done  your  work,  and  may  no  w  go  to  play, 
unless  you  choose  to  fall  out  among  yourselves." 
Even  before  the  loss  of  Brisiol,t  Charles,  whose 

I*  Near  Stow  in  the  Wold  in  Gloucestershire,  21st  March, 
1646 -'46.] 

[t  Prince  Rupert  surrendered  Bristol  to  Sir  Thomas  Fair* 
&x,  11th  September,  1645.] 
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judgment  seldom  deceived  him,  had  seen  that  the 
worst  was  to  be  expected,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  endure  it  as  became  him.  In  reply  to  a  letter 
from  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  advised  him  agaia 
to  propose  a  treaty  after  that  at  Uxbridge  had 
failed,  he  pointed  out  the  certainty  that.no  terms 
would  be  granted  which  it  would  not  be  criminal 
in  him  to  accept ;  and  at  the  same  time  fairly  ac- 
knowledged the  hopelessness  of  his  affairs,  save 
only  for  his  trust  in  God.  "  I  confess,*'  he  said, 
'*  that  speaking  either  as  to  mere  soldier  or  statea* 
man,  I  must  say  there  is  no  probability  but  of  my 
ruin  :  but  as  to  Christian,  I  must  tell  you  that  God 
will  not  suffer  rebels  to  prosper,  or  his  cause  to 
be  overthrown  :  and  whatsoever  personal  punish- 
ment it  shall  please  him  to  inflict  upon  me,  must 
not  make  me  repine,  much  less  to  give  over  the 
quarrel.  Indeed,  I  can  not  flatter  myself  with 
expectation  of  good  success  more  than  this,  to  end 
my  days  with  honor  and  a  good  conscience  ;  which 
obliges  me  to  continue  my  endeavors,  as  not  de- 
spairing that  God  may  in  due  time  avenge  his 
own  cause.  Though  I  must  avow  to  all  my  friends 
that  he  that  will  stay  with  me  at  this  time  must 
expect  and  resolve,  either  to  die  for  a  good  cause, 
or,  which  is  worse,  to  live  as  miserable  in  the 
maintaining  it,  as  the  violence  of  insulting  rebels 
can  make  him."  The  prospect  of  dying  in  the 
field,  which  it  appears  from  these  expressions  thf 
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king  contemplated  with  a  complacent  resignation, 
and  perhaps  with  hope,  was  at  an  end  when  Lord 
Astley  was  defeated :  in  expectation  of  this  he 
had  already  consulted  for  the  safety  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  it  was  now  to  be  determined  whith- 
er he  should  betake  himself.  He  offered  to  put 
himself  in  the  hands  of  two  commanders  who  at 
some  distance  were  blockading  Oxford,  if  they 
would  pass  their  words  that  they  would  immedi- 
ately conduct  him  to  the  parliament ;  for  in  battle 
or  in  debate  Charles  was  always  ready  to  face  his 
enemies,  and  in  debate  with  the  advantage  of  a 
collected  mind,  a  sound  judgment,  a  ready  utter- 
ance, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  points  in 
dispute.  He  knew  also  that,  throughout  this  fatal 
contest,  the  hearts  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
wete  with  him  ;  and  though  the  strength  of  the 
rebellious  party  lay  in  London,  yet  even  there  he 
thought  so  much  loyalty  was  left,  and  so  much 
regard  for  his  person,  that  he  would  willingly  have 
been  in  it  at  this  time.  But  the  parliamentary 
generals,  whose  purpose  it  always  was  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  accommodation  which  would 
have  restored  even  a  nominal  aiifhority  to  the  sov- 
ereign, refused  to  enter  into  any  such  engagement ; 
and  the  avenues  of  the  city  were  strictly  watched, 
lest  he  should  enter  secretly.  Another  and  better 
hope  was  to  join  Montrose,  who  was  then  in  his 
career  of  victory.   The  representations  of  M.  Mon- 
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trevil,  a  French  agent,  who  was  at  that  time  with 
the  Scotch  army  before  Newark,  and  the  promises 
of  the  Scotch  made  to  that  agent,  that  they  would 
receive  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  efiectually 
join  with  him  for  the  recovery  of  his  just  rights, 
induced  him  to  take  that  step.  "  They  have  of" 
ten/'  he  says,  ''professed  they  have  fought  not 
against  me,  but  for  me.  I  must  now  resolve  the 
riddle  of  their  loyalty,  and  give  them  opportunity 
to  let  the  world  see  they  mean  not  what  they  do, 
but  what  they  say." 

When  that  memorable  bargain  was  concluded, 
by  which  the  Scotch  sold  and  the  English  bought 
their  king,  Cromwell  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers. Yet  it  is  represented  by  his  bitterest  enemy, 
Hollis,  that  nothing  could  have  been  so  desirable 
for  Cromwell,  and  nothing  so  much  wished  for  by 
that  party  who  were  bent  upon  destroying  monar- 
chy, as  that  the  Scotch  should  have  taken  Charles 
with  them  into  Scotland,  instead  of  delivering  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliament ;  and  he  speaks 
of  the  sale  as  singularly  honorable  to  both  the  con« 
trading  parties  !  *'  Here,  then,"  he  says,  '*  the 
very  mouth  of  inil^uity  was  stopped  :  malice  itself- 
had  nothing  to  say  to  give  the  least  blemish  to  the 
faithfulness  and  reality  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot* 
land,  the  clearness  of  their  proceedings,  their  zeal 
for  peace,  without  self-seeking  and  self-ends,  or* 
any  endeavors  to  make  advantage  of  the  miseries 
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and  misfortunes  of  England."*  Charles  himself 
saw  the  transaction  in  a  very  different  Ijght,  as 
posterity  has  done.  He  declared  that  he  was 
bought  and  sold.  **  Yet,"  he  says  in  the  Icon, 
"  may  I  justify  those  Scots  to  all  the  world  in  this, 
that  they  have  not  deceived  me,  for  I  never  trusted 
to  them,  further  than  to  men.  If  I  am  sold  by 
them,  I  am  only  sorry  they  shoul^  do  it ;  and  that 
my  price  should  be  so  much  above  my  Savior's  ! — 
Better  others  betray  me  than  myself,  and  that  the 
price  of  my  liberty  should  be  my  conscience.  The 
greatest  injuries  ray  enemies  seek  to  inflict  upon 
me  can  nOt  be  without  my  own  consent." 

The  Scotch  nation  in  general  were  sensible  of 
the  infamy  which  had  been  brought  upon  them  by 
this  act.  The  English  were  at  first  deceived  by 
it :  for,  rightly  perceiving  that  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity could  not  be  restored  by  any  other  means 
than  by  the  restoration  of  the  king  to  those  just 
rights  and  privileges  which  he  holds  for  the  good 
of  all,  they  believed  that  he  was  now  to  be  brought 
in  honor  and  safety  to  London.  As  he  was  taken 
from  Newcastle  to  Holmby,  they  flocked  from  all 
parts  to  see  him  ;  and  scrofulous  patients  were 
brought  to  receive  the  royal  touch,  in  full  belief 
of  its  virtue,  and  with  entire  aflfection  to  his  per- 
son. If  the  intentions  of  Hollis  and  the  presby- 
terian  party  had  been  such  as  they  were  afterward 

[*  HoIliSi  In  Maseres'  tractt|  vol.  i.,  p.  230.] 
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desirous  to  make  the  world  believe,  they  had  it  ia 
their  power  now  to  have  imposed  upon  the  king 
any  terms  to  which  he  could  conscientiously  have 
submitted  ;  and  the  army  were  not  yet  so  com* 
pletely  lords  of  the  ascendant  as4o  have  prevoDted 
such   an   accommodation.     But  that  party   had 
brought  on  the  civil  war ;  had  slandered  the  king 
in  the  foulest  spirit  of  calumny  ;  and  on  every  oc- 
casion had  acted  toward  him  precisely  in  that 
manner  which  would  wound  and  insult  him  most : 
it  is  impossible  to  know  what  catastrophe  they 
designed  for  the  tragedy  which  they  had  planned 
and  carried  on  thus  far  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that 
they  intended  a  termination  which  should  have 
been  compatible  with  the  honor  and  well-being  of 
the  sovereign  whom  they  had  so  bitterly  injured. 
With  that  brutality  which  characterized  all  their 
proceedings  toward  liim,  they  refused  to  let  any 
of  his  chaplains  attend  him  at  this  time.     There 
is  no  subject  upon  which  the  king,  in  his  lonely 
meditations,  has  expressed  himself  with  more  feel- 
ing than  upon  this.     He  says,  "  When  Providence 
was  pleased  to  deprive  me  of  all  other  civil  com- 
forts and  secular  attendants,  I  thought  the  absence 
of  them  all  might  best  be  supplied  by  the  attend- 
ance of  some  of  my  chaplains,  whom  for  their 
functions  I  reverence,  and  for  their  fidelity  I  have 
cause  to  love.     By  their  learning,  piety,  and  pray- 
ers, I  hoped  to  be  either  better  enabled  to  sustain 
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the  want  of  all  other  enjoyments,  or  better  fitted 
for  the  recovery  and  use  of  them  in  God's  good 
time.  The  solitude  they  have  confined  me  unto 
adds  the  wilderness  to  my  temptation  ;  for  the 
company  they  obtrude  upon  me  is  more  sad  than 
any  solitude  can  be.  If  I  had  asked  my  revenues, 
my  power  of  the  militia,  or  any  one  of  my  king- 
doms, it  had  been  no  wonder  to  have  been  denied 
in  those  things,  where  the  evil  policy  of  men  for- 
bids all  just  restitution,  lest  they  should  confess 
an  injurious  usurpation  ;  but  to  deny  me  the  ghost- 
ly comfort  of  my  chaplains  seems  a  greater  rigor 
and  barbarity  than  is  ever  used  by  Christians  to 
the  meanest  prisoners  and  greatest  malefactors. 
But  my  agony  must  not  be  relieved  with  the  pres- 
ence of  any  one  good  angel ;  for  such  I  account  a 
learned,  godly,  and  discreet  divine  :  and  such  I 
would  have  all  mine  to  be.  To  thee,  therefore,  O 
God,  do  I  direct  my  now  solitary  prayers !  What 
I  want  of  others'  help,  supply  with  the  more  im- 
mediate assistance  of  thy  Spirit:  in  thee  is  all 
fulness  :  from  thee  is  all  sufficiency :  by  thee  is 
all  acceptance.  Thou  art  company  enough,  and 
comfort  enough.  Thou  art  my  King,  be  also  my 
prophet  and  my  priest.  Rule  me,  teach  me,  pray 
in  me,  for  me,  and  be  thou  ever  with  me." 

The  parliamentary  leaders  had  no  sooner  Avon 
the  victory  than  they  began  to  divide  the  spoils. 
The  parliament,  by  virtue  of  that  sovereign  authori-* 
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ty  which  it  had  usurped,  created  Essex  and  Wat* 
wick  dukes  ;  Hollis  was  made  a  viscount ;  Haai- 
lerigg,  Vane,  Fairfax,  and  Cromwell,  barons,  the 
latter  with  a  revenue  of  2,500/.,  charged  upon  the 
estates  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester.  They  filled 
up  the  places  of  those  members  who  followed  the 
king's  party,  or  whom  their  violent  measures  had 
driven  from  the  house ;  and  this  was  done  with  a 
contempt  of  the  laws  which  indicated  that  the 
people  of  England  were  now  under  the  dominion 
of  the  sword.  *'  First,"  says  Hollis  (who,  being 
now  on  the  weaker  side,  could  see  the  enormity 
of  their  proceedings), — "  first  they  did  all  they 
could  to  stop  writs  from  going  any  whither  but 
where  they  were  sure  to  have  fit  men  chosen  for 
their  turns ;  and  many  an  unjust  thing  was  done 
by  them  in  that  kind ;  sometimes  denying  writs, 
sometimes  delaying  till  they  had  prepared  all  things 
and  made  it,  as  they  thought.  Cock  sure  ;  many 
times  committee-men  in  the  country,  such  as  were 
their  creatures,  appearing  grossly,  and  bandying 
to  carry  elections  for  them  ;  sometimes  they  did 
it  fairly  by  the  power  of  the  army,  causing  soldiers 
to  be  sent  and  quartered  in  the  towns  where  elec- 
tions were  to  be  ;  awing  and  terrifying,  sometimes 
abusing  and  offering  violence  to  the  electors.* 
The  self-denying  ordinance  was  totally  disregarded 
now  :  it  had  effected  the  object  for  which  it 
designed ;  and  perhaps  as  the  war  in  England  wi 
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at  an  end,  it  may  have  b^en  fairly  supposed  to  have 
expired.  Many  officers  therefore  were  now  return- 
ed, and  among  them,  Ludlow,  Ireton,  and  Fairfax. 
The  two  former  were  republicans,  who  emulated 
the  old  Ron^ans  in  the  severity  of  their  character, 
and  looked  upon  it  as  a  virtue  to  be  inexorable. 
Ludlow  has  related  of  himself  that,  meeting  in  a 
skirmish  with  an  old  acquaintance  and  schoolfellow 
who  was  on  the  king's  side,  he  expressed  his  sor- 
row at  seeing  him  in  that  party,  and  offered  to  ex- 
change a  shot  with  him.  He  relates  also  that 
when  he  was  defending  Warder  Castle,  one  of  the 
besiegers  who  was  killed,  said  just  before  he  ex- 
pired, that  he  saw  his  own  brother  fire  the  musket 
by  which  he  received  his  mortal  wound ;  and  in- 
stead of  expressing  a  human  feeling  at  his  fright- 
ful example  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  he  adds 
that  it  might  probably  be,  his  brother  having  been 
one  of  those  who  defended  the  breach  where  he 
was  shot ;  "  but  if  it  were  so,  he  might  justly  do 
it  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  it  being  done  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  and  in  his  own  defence." 
With  such  deliberate  inhumanity  did  Ludlow  in 
old  age  and  retirement  comment  upon  a  fact,  which, 
even  in  the  fever  of  political  enthusiasm  and  the 
heat  of  battle,  ought  to  have  made  him  shudder. 

That  party,  who  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  establishment  of  a  presbyterian  church,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  offices,  honors,  and  emoluments, 
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under  a  king  whom  they  wished  to  preserre  onlj 
as  a  puppet  for  their  own  purposes,  would  now  • 
gladly  have  reduced  an  army  of  which  they  began 
to  stand  in  fear  :  for  since  it  had  been  new-model- 
led, the  independents  had  obtained  the  ascendency 
there  ;  and  those  principles  which  Cromwell  at 
the  first  avowed  to  his  own  troop,  were  now  be- 
coming common  among  the  soldiers.  They  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  the  king  was  an  enemy 
and  a  tyrant :  and  drawing  from  false  premises  a 
just  conclusion,  thoy  reasoned  that,  because  it  was 
lawful  to  fight  against  him,  it  was  right  also  to 
destroy  him.  They  saw  through  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  presbytcrians,  whom  they  called  with  sar- 
castic truth  the  dissemhly  men  ;  and  being  led  by 
their  own  situation  to  speculate  upon  tlie  origin  of 
dignities  and  powers,  thoy  asked  what  were  the 
lords  of  England  but  William  the  Conqueror's 
colonek  ?  or  the  barons  but  liis  majors  1  or  the 
knights  but  his  captains  ?  The  parliament  had  ~ 
just  reason  to  fear  an  army  in  this  temper  \  and  the 
army  had  equal  reason  to  complain  of  the  parlia- 
ment, because  their  pay  was  in  arrears  :  they  were 
therefore  to  be  disbanded,  the  commissioned  officers 
to  receive  debentures  for  what  was  due  to  them, 
and  the  non-commissioned  ofHcers  and  privates  a 
promise,  secured  upon  the  excise.  But  men  who 
had  arms  in  their  hands  were  easily  persuaded 
that  they  might  use  them  with  as  much  justice  to 
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intimidate  the  parliament,  as  to  subdue  the  king. 
That  they  might  have  their  deliberative  assemblies 
also,  under  whose  authority  they  might  proceed, 
they  appointed  a  certain  number  of  officers  which 
they  called  the  general  council  of  officers,  who 
were  to  act  as  their  house  of  peers  ;  and  the 
common  soldiers  chose  three  or  four  from  every 
regiment,  mostly  corporals  or  sergeants,  few  or 
none  above  the  rank  of  an  ensign,  who  were  called 
agitators,  and  were  to  be  the  army'sf  house  of 
commons.  The  president  of  these  agitators  was 
a  remarkable  man,  by  name  James  Berry ;  he  had 
originally  been  a  clerk  in  some  iron-works.  In 
the  course  of  the  revolution  he  sat  in  the  upper 
house.  He  was  one  of  the  principle  actors  in 
pulling  down  Richard  Cromwell;  became  after- 
ward one  of  the  council  of  state  ;  was  imprisoned 
after  the  restoration  as  one  of  the  four  men  whom 
Monk  considered  the  most  dangerous  ;  and  finally, 
being  liberated,  became  a  gardener,  and  finished 
his  life  in  obscurity  and  peace. 

Both  the  council  of  officers  and  the  agitators 
were  composed  of  CromwelFs  creatures,  or  of  men 
who,  being  thorough  fanatics,  did  his  work  equally 
well  in  stupid  sincerity.  They  presented  a  bold 
address  to  parliament  declaring  that  they  would 
neither  be  divided  nor  disbanded  till  their  full 
arrears  were  paid,  and  demanding  that  no  member 
of  the  army  should  be  tried  by  any  other  judicatory 
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than  a  council  of  war.  "They  did  not,**  tliaj 
said,  "  i(K)k  upon  themselves  as  a  band  of  janisa- 
ries,  hired  only  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  they  had  voluntarily  taken  up  arms  for  the 
liberty  of  the  nation  of  which  they  were  a  part, 
and  before  they  laid  those  arms  down  they  would 
see  that  end  well  provided  for.**  The  men  who 
presented  this  address  behaved  with  such  audacity 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  there 
were  some  who  moved  for  their  committal :  but 
they  had  friends  even  there  to  protect  them,  one 
of  whom  replied  that  he  would  have  them  com- 
mitted indeed,  but  it  should  be  to  the  best  inn  in 
the  town,  where  plenty  of  good  sack  and  sugar 
should  he  provided  for  them.  As  the  dispute  pro* 
ceeded,  the  army  held  louder  language,  and  the 
parliament  took  stronger  measures,  causing  some 
of  the  boldest  among  the  soldiers  to  be  imprisoned. 
Cromwell  supported  the  house  in  this,  expressed 
great  indication  at  the  insolence  of  the  troope, 
and  complained  even  with  tears,  that  there  had 
even  been  a  design  of  killing  him,  so  odious  had 
he  been  made  to  the  army  by  men  who  were  de* 
sirous  of  again  imbruing  the  nation  in  blood! 
Yet  he  had  said  to  Ludlow  that  "  it  was  a  mieei^ 
able  thing  to  serve  a  parliament,  to  whom  let  a 
man  be  never  so  faithful,  if  one  pragmatical  fellow 
among  them  rise  up  and  asperse  him,  he  ehaU 
never  wipe  it  off;  whereas,''  said  he,  "when  OM 
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serves  under  a  general,  he  may  do  as  mu€h  ser- 
vice and  yet  be  free  from  all  blame  and  envy.*' 
And  during  these  very  discussions  he  whispered 
in  the  house  to  Ludlow,  "  These  men  will  never 
leave  till  the  army  pull  them  out  by  the  ears."  If 
Ludlow  suspected  any  sinister  view  in  Cromwell, 
he  was  himself  too  much  engaged  with  the  army 
to  notice  it  at  that  time.  But  there  were  other 
members  whose  opposite  interest  opened  their 
eyes  ;  and  who,  knowing  that  Cromwell  was  the 
secret  directorof  those  very  measures  against  which 
he  inveighed,  resolved  to  send  him  to  the  tower, 
believing  that  if  he  were  once  removed,  the  army 
might  easily  be  reduced  to  obedience.  They 
estimated  his  authority  more  justly  than  they  did 
their  own.  It  appears  that  he  expected  a  more 
violent  contest  than  actually  ensued  ;  for  he  and 
many  of  the  independents  privately  removed  their 
effects  from  London,  "  leaving,"  says  Hollis,  "  city 
and  parliament  as  marked  out  for  destruction." 
He  had  timely  notice  of  the  design  against  him, 
and  on  the  very  morning  when  they  proposed  to 
arrest  him,  he  set  out  for  the  army  :  but  still  pre- 
serving that  dissimulation  which  he  never  laid 
aside  where  it  could  possibly  be  useful,  he  wrote 
to  the  house  ol  commons,  saying,  that  his  presence 
was  necessary  to  reclaim  the  soldiers,  who  had 
been  abused  by  misinfirmation  ;  and  desiring  th^t 
the   general   (Fairfax),   and  such  other  officers 
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who  were  in  the  house  or  in  town,  might  be  sent 
to  their  quarters  to  assist  him  in  that  good  work. 

On  the  very  day  that  Cromwell  joined  the  army, 
the  king  was  carried  from  Holmby  by  Joyce  (3d 
June,  1647).  That  gray  discrowned  head^  as  he 
himself  beautifully  calls  it,  the  sight  of  which  drew 
tears  from  his  friends,  and  moved  many  even  of  hia 
enemies  to  compunction  as  well  as  pity,  excited 
no  feeling  or  respect  in  this  hard  and  vulgar  ruffiaUi 
who  had  formerly  been  a  tailor  and  afterward  a 
menial  servant  in  Hollis*s  family.  He  produced 
a  pistol  as  the  authority  which  the  king  was  to 
obey,  and  Charles  believed  that  the  intention  in 
carrying  him  away  was  to  murder  him.  Whether 
Joyce  was  employed  by  the  agitators,  of  whose 
body  he  was  one,  or  whether,  as  Hollis*  asserts 
and  as  is  generally  believed,  Cromwell  sent  him, 
is  of  no  consequence  in  Cromwell's  character 
(though  his  descendant  strenuously  endeavors  to 
show  that  he  had  no  concern  in  the  transaction), 
for  it  is  only  a  question  whether  he  was  mediately 
or  immediately  the  author.  The  insolence  with 
which  the  act  was  performed  is  imputable  to  the 
agent ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  Ireton, 
St.  John,  Vane,  and  other  men  of  that  stamp, 
Cromwell  himself  was  at  that  time  very  far  from 
having  determined  upon  the  death  of  the  king.  It 
[*  HoUisi  in  Maseres*  tracts,  toI.  L,  p.  846.] 
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was  plain  that  the  parliament  had  no  intention  of 
making  any  terms  with  the  king,  except  such  as 
would  have  left  him  less  real  power  than  the  oli- 
garchs of  Venice  intrusted  to  their  doge  ;  and  it 
was  not  less  obvious  that,  as  Charles  might  ex- 
pect more  equitable  conditions  from  the  army,  who 
would  treat  with  him  as  a  part  of  the  nation,  not 
as  a  body  contending  for  sovereignty,  so  on  his 
side  he  would  come  to  the  treaty  with  better  hope 
and  a  kindlier  disposition.  Indeed,  at  this  time 
he  looked  upon  them  with  the  feelings  of  a  British 
king.  "  Though  they  have  fought  against  me," 
said  he,  "yet  I  can  not  but  so  far  esleem  that 
valor  and  gallantry  they  have  sometimes  showed, 
as  to  wish  I  may  never  want  such  men  to  main- 
tain myself,  my  laws,  and  my  kingdom,  in  such  a 
peace  as  wherein  they  may  enjoy  their  share  and 
proportion  as  much  as  any  men."  He  had  changed 
his  keepers  and  his  prison,  but  not  his  captive  con- 
dition ;  only  there  was  this  hope  of  bettering,  that 
they  who  were  such  professed  patrons  of  the  peo- 
ple's liberty,  could  not  be  utterly  against  the  liberty 
of  the  king.  "  What  they  demanded  for  their  own 
conscience,"  said  he,  "  they  can  not  in  reason  deny 
to  mine  ;"  and  it  consoled  him  to  l^elieve  that  the 
world  would  now  see  a  king  could  not  be  so  low 
as  not  to  be  considerable,  adding  right  to  that  party 
where  he  appeared. 

So  far  he  was  right ;  it  is  the  lively  expression 
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of  Hollis  that  the  army  made  that  use  of  the 
which  the  Philistines  would  have  made  of  the 
ark,  and  that  and  their  power  together  made  them 
prevail.  The  description  which  he  gives  of  the 
parliament  at  this  crisis  holds  forth  an  awful 
warning  to  those  who  fancy  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
direct  the  commotions  of  a  state  as  to  excite  them  ; 
it  is  a  faithful  picture  drawn  by  a  leading  memher 
of  that  faction  which  had  raised  and  hitherto 
guided  the  rebellion  :  "  They  now  thunder  upon 
us,"  he  says,  "  with  remonstrances,  declarations, 
letters,  and  messages  every  day,  commanding  one 
day  one  thing,  the  next  day  another,  making  us 
vote  and  unvote,  do  and  undo  ;  and  when  they  had 
made  us  do  some  ugly  thing,  jeer  us,  and  say  our 
doing  justifies  their  desiring  it."* — "  We  feel  as 
low  as  dirt,"  he  says  ;  "  take  all  our  ordinances  in 
pieces,  change  and  alter  them  according  to  their 
minds,  and  (which  is  worst  of  all)  expunge  our 
declaration  against  their  mutinous  petition,  cry 
peccavimus  to  save  a  whipping :  but  all  would  not 
do  ! — All  was  dashed"  (it  is  still  Hollis  the  parlia- 
mentarian who  speaks) :  **  instead  of  a  generous 
resistance  to  the  insolencies  of  perfidious  servants, 
vindicating  the  honor  of  the  parliament,  discharg- 
ing the  trust  that  lay  upon  them  to  preserve  a  poor 
people  from  being  ruined  and  enslaved  to  a  rebel- 
lious army,  they  deliver  up  themselves  and  king- 
[*  Hollis,  In  Maseres'  tracts,  vol  i,  p.  XM.] 
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dom  to  the  will  of  their  enemies ;  prostitute  all  to 
the  lust  of  heady  and  violent  men  ;  and  suffer  Mr. 
Cromwell  to  saddle,  ride,  switch,  and  spur  them 
at  his  pleasure."  Ride  them  indeed  he  did  with  a 
martingale  ;  and  it  was  not  all  the  wincing  of  the 
galled  jade  that  could  shal^e  the  practised  horse- 
man in  his  seat.  Poor  HoUis  complains  that 
"  presbyterians  were  frumps  no  longer."  Clubs 
were  trumps  now,  and  the  knave  in  that  suit,  as  in 
the  former,  was  the  best  card  in  the  pack.  When 
the  parliament  had  done  whatever  the  army  re- 
quired, "  prostituting  their  honors,  renouncing 
whatever  would  be  of  strength  or  safety  to  them, 
casting  themselves  down  naked,  helpless,  and 
hopeless,  at  the  proud  feet  of  their  domineering 
masters,  it  is  all  to  no  purpose  ;  it  does  but  en- 
courage those  merciless  men  to  trample  the  more 
upon  them." 

So  it  was,  and  properly  so.     This  was  the  re- 
ward of  the  presbyterian  party  for 

"  For  letting  rapine  loose  and  murther 
To  rage  just  so  far  and  no  further, 
And  setting  all  the  land  on  fire 
To  burn  to  a  scantling  and  no  higher ; 
For  venturing  to  assassinate, 
And  cut  the  throats  of  church  and  state.'' 

This  they  had  done  ;  and  instead  of  being,  as  they 
had  calculated  upon  being, 

<'  Allowed  the  fittest  men 
To  take  the  charge  of  both  again/' 
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they  were  now 

"  Out-gif\ed,  out-impulscd,  outdone, 
And  out-rcvpaled  at  carryingit*oii ; 
Of  all  their  dispcnsaiions  wormed. 
Out*providonced,  and  out-reformed, 
Kjected  out  of  church  and  state, 
And  all  things — but  the  people's  hate." 

As  the  question  stood  between  the  parliament 
and  tlio  army,  the  army  was  in  the  right.  What* 
ever  arguments  held  good  for  resisting  the  king, 
availed  a  fortiori  for  resisting  tlie  parliament  ;  its 
little  finger  was  heavier  than  his  loins  ;  and  where 
the  old  authorities  had  used  a  whip,  the  parlia- 
ment had  scourged  the  nation  with  scorpions. 
The  change  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  of  the 
same  kind.  New  presbyter  was  old  priest  written 
large — and  in  blacker  characters.  Cromwell  had 
force  of  reason  as  well  as  force  of  arms  on  his 
side  ;  and  if  he  had  possessed  a  legitimate  weight 
in  tbe  country,  like  Essex,  it  is  likely  that  he 
would  now  have  used  it  to  tlie  best  purpose,  and 
have  done  honorably  for  himself  and  beneficially 
for  the  kingdom,  what  was  afterward  effected  by 
Monk,  with  too  little  regard  to  any  interest  except 
his  own.  It  is  said  that  ho  required  for  himself, 
as  the  reward  of  this  service  to  his  sovereign,  the 
garter,  the  title  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  late  general  (September  14,  1646), 
and  a  proper  object  of  ambition  to  Cromwell,  as 
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having  formerly  been,  in  ihU  {amily.rU) /be  made 
fittk  capmin.of  thjergMa«(l9rCkQ4^^<^fTg9neral  of  the 
kio^dom.  AH  this  hja^woMld  ha^ve  dje/iei^yed,  if  he 
bft4  ^pslfored  pea^ef  »o4  'Ncv^i^y  to  ^hp. nation  by 
ro<»e«iabliisbing  the  monarchy^  with  those  just  limi- 
latioiiHf  thei. propriety  of  whiob  waa  teen  and  ac- 
knowl0(lgied.by/th0  king  binMeilC  Butif  Crom- 
well dufeured.  tq  do,thi8,i|vbi(:(H  m^y  reasonably  be 
presumed,  tbo  ppiver  jwhich  he  then  possessed 
was  not  suflftcieni  for  it...  It  was  a  revolutionary 
power,  not  transferable  to  the  better  cause  without 
great  diminution.  In  the  movomonts  pf.tbe  revo- 
lutionary sphere  his  star  was.^ising,  but  it  was  not 
yet  J()rd  of  the  ascendant ;  a^id  in  raising  himself 
to  his  present  station,  he  ha^l)  like  the  unlucky 
magician  in  romance,  conjured  up  stronger  spirits 
tlian  ho  was  yet  master  enough  of  the  black  art  to 
control.  ..Uiiider.. his  management^ the  o^i^ral  disci- 
pline of  the,  army  was  as  perfect  as  that  of  the 
Swedes  under^the  gr^at  Gus^avus,,whom  it  is  not 
imi>robable  4haV  Cromwell,  in;  this  point  took  for 
his  model.  ,  lie  had  been,  n^ost/iitrict  a^d  severe 
in- chastising  all  irregularities,  ^*;  inspniMich,"  says 
Clarendon,  *Uhat  surq  there,  was,  never  any  such 
body  of  men,  so  without  rapine,  swearing,  drink- 
in|4,  or  any  o,tber  debauchcryr— but  the  w^ckednt^ss 
of  their  hearts."  lie  had  b.rpMght  tliefn  to  this 
state  by  means  of  religious  e^th)^si^s,m,  the  most 
pqwerful  ;>ifd  tl^e  nap^t  ,pejc|lpu/i  jOf.,f^ll^jprinciple 
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i^hich  an  ambitious  man  can  call  into  action. 
When  the  parliamentary  army  first  took  the  fields 
every  regiment  had  its  preacher,  who  beat  the 
drum  ecclesiastic,  and  detorted  scripture  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  rebellion.  The  battle  of  Edgehill 
(October  23, 1642)  sickened  them  of  service  in  the 
field  ;  almost  all  of  them  went  home  af\er  that  ac- 
tion :  and  when  the  tide  of  success  set  in  against 
the  king,  they  had  little  inclination  to  return  to 
their  posts,  because  the  other  sectaries  with  whom 
the  army  swarmed  beat  them  at  their  own  weap- 
ons. Baxter  says  it  was  the  ministers  that  lost 
all,  by  forsaking  the  army  and  betaking  themselves 
to  an  easier  and  quieter  way  of  life  ;  and  he  espe- 
cially repented  that  he  had  not  accepted  the  chap- 
lainship  of  that  famous  troop  with  which  Cromwell 
began  his  army ;  persuading  himself  that  if  he  had 
been  among  them,  he  might  have  prevented  the 
spreading  of  that  fire  which  was  then  in  one  spark. 
Baxter  is  one  of  those  men  whose  lives  exemplify 
the  strength  and  the  w^eakness  of  the  human  mind. 
He  fancied  that  the  bellows  which  had  been  used 
for  kindling  the  fire,  could  blow  it  out  when  the 
house  was  in  flames!  He  might  as  well  have 
supposed  that  he  could  put  out  Etna  with  an  ex- 
tinguisher, or  have  stilled  an  earthquake  by  setting 
his  foot  upon  the  ground. 

In  the  anarchy  which  the  war  produced,  some 
of  the  preachers  acted  as  officers ;  and,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  officers,  with  at  least  as  much  propri- 
ety, acted  as  preachers.  Cromwell  himself  ediiied 
the  army  by  his  discourses  ;  and  every  common 
soldier  who  carried  a  voluble  tongue,  and  either 
was  or  pretended  to  be  a  fanatic,  held  forth  from  a 
pulpit  or  a  tub.     The  land  was  ovjerrun  with: — 

<'  a  various  roat 
Of  petulant  capricious  sects, 
The  maggots  of  corrupted  texts" — 

but  they  bred  in  the  army  ;  and  this  license  of 
things  spiritual  led%y  a  sure  process  to  the  wild- 
est notions  of  political  liberty,  to  which  also  the 
constitution  of  the  army  was  favorable  :  a  merce- 
nary army,  HolUs  calls  it,  "  all  of  them,  from  the 
general  (except  what  he  may  have  in  expectation 
after  his  father's  death)  to  the  meanest  sentinel, 
not  able  to  make  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  lands, 
most  of  the  colonels  and  officers,  mean  tradesmen, 
brewers,  tailors,  goldsmiths,  shoemakers,  and  the 
like — a  notable  dunghill,  if  one  would  rake  into  it 
to  find  out  their  several  pedigrees."  According  to 
him,  these  **  bloodsuckers  had  conceived  a  mortal 
hatred"  against  his  party,  "  and,  in  truth,  against 
all  gentlemen,  as  those  who  had  too  great  an  in- 
terest and  too  large  a  stake  of  their  own  in  the 
kingdom,  to  engage  with  them  in  their  design  of 
perpetuating  the  war  to  an  absolute  confusion.'' 
It  was  by  such  ihstruments  that  Cromwell  had 
made  himself,  ostensibly  the  second  person  in  the 

10       . 
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army,  realty  the  fi»t :  i^uthe  was-^not  y^t  tbelr 
master,  and  Was  ccritipelled  to  Cioiirt  theftf 'MiU  -trjr 
professing  a  fellowship  in  • 'Opinions  which  h«  Had 
ceased  to  hold;  >  Had  he  espoused  the 'king% 
cause  heartily  and  hbnestly,'  wWiefh  prObkbly  to 
desired  to  do,  the  very  men  upon  whom  his  powder 
rested  would  have  turned  against  him,  and  have 
pursued  him  with  as  murderous  cl'ihatred  as  that 
which  Pym  had  avoweil  againsl  Strafford,  and  had 
gratified  in  his  blood;  Both,  in  and  but  of  the 
army  he  needed  tlie  co-operation  of  men  soate  o£ 
whom  weee  his  equals  in  cunning,  othiers  iniawt 
dacity :  Vane  and  perhaps  St.  John  >yere  as  craft|r ) 
Ludlow,  Hazlcrigg,and  many  others^ Iwere-.  as  b6ldi 
But  these. men  were  bent  upon  tT}4ng.' the  expend 
ment  of  a  irepublicr  to  which  the  king'>S  destnic* 
tion  was  sl  necessary  preludev  And  he  whoKadeiw 
ward  controlled  three  nations,  iS'  said  himself  to 
have  stood  in  some  awe  of  his  soYHin-Iaw  Ireton', 
a  man  of  great  talents:  and  inflexible. <oharaotcirf 
and  sincere  in  tho^e  political  tiptnlons  -  which 
Cromwell  held  only  while  they  were  instnnriental 
to  his  advancement* 

Ludlow,  who  knew  Ireton  wellj'-and  was  the 
more  likely  to  understand  the  motives  of 'his' cdn* 
duct,  because  he  entirely  coincided  with  him  in  his 
political  desires,  believed  that  it  waS  MeT^t  hii 
intention  to  come  to  &\f  ^gr^emfent  with  the  kkagi 
but  only  to  delude  the  loyalists  while-  the  amy 
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were  contesting  with  the  presbyterian  interest  in 
parliament :  and  he  relates  that  Ireton  once  said 
to  the  king,  "  Sir,  you  have  an  intention  to  be  ar- 
bitrator between  the  parliament  and  us,  and  we 
mean  to  be  so  between  you  and  the  parliament." 
Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  the  interview  between  Charles  and  his 
children,  when  they  were  first  allowed  to  visit 
him,  was  *'  the  tenderest  sight  that  ever  his  eyes 
beheld ;"  to  have  wept  plentifully  when  he  spoke 
of  it  (which  he  might  well  have  done  without  hy- 
pocrisy, for  in  private  life  he  was  a  man  of  kind 
feelings  and  of  a  generous  nature) ;  to  have  con- 
fessed that  **  never  man  was  so  abused  as  he  in 
his  sinister  opinion  of  the  king,  who,  he  thought, 
was  the  most  upright  and  conscientious  of  his 
kingdom  ;"  and  to  have  imprecated  that  *'  God 
would  be  pleased  to  look  upon  him  according  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  heart  toward  the  king."  There 
are  men  so  habitually  insincere  that  they  seem  to 
delight  in  acts  of  gratuitous  duplicity,  as  if  their 
vanity  was  gratified  by  the  easy  triumph  over  those 
who  are  too  upright  to  suspect  deceit.  Cromwell 
was  a  hypocrite,  then,  only  when  hypocrisy  was 
useful ;  there  are  anecdotes  enough  which  prove 
that  he  was  well  pleased  when  he  could  lay  aside 
the  mask.  In  his  conduct  toward  Charles,  while 
that  poor  persecuted  king  was  with  the  army, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  him  of  any  sinistei 
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intention  ;  the  fiiMt'|m>bable  isoltitiotf  ]«:ithai  also' 
which  is  most  creditable  to  him,  aA^whiehiw. im^i 
puled  to  hito  by  thoire  p^rsoM  whd  aBp^ned  hioi' 
most.  HoHis  tttid-Liidldw,  who  hated'  hi m- with 
as  much  inveteracy  afir  iTthfey  had -not  a^iiially 
hated  each  bth^^  agrei^  in  belie^iMg  thkbe^hHronld^ 
willingly  have  t&lren'' pari  wiih  the  kitigV^tifl' that 
he  was  detehr^d  tVom  this  better  tfoiitiBei  by  the 
fear  that  the  army  would  desert  hi  m.'  Thoy  agfree 
also  that  when  he  Wtts- certain 'Of  thto/ hey  by  t»i 
king  mea'siires  for  alarmiilg't^e'kihg,  instigated 
him  to  make  his'  escaper  from  Hampton  •  Coint 
(November"!  1,  1^7).  Cbticeming  hit  fuithei^ 
purpose,  there  aire  diffbrdnt  opinicMis.'  HoRi9,-^ho 
would  allo^  him  n6  tnetit,  auppofet^s 'that^'he  di^ 
rected  hifh  to  Carisibrook  becatus^  be^  kitOw  that 
Hammond  might  be  depended  upoh' as  a  jaiier; 
Ludlow  sUpposies  that  he  thought  Hamnfiond  a  man 
00  whom4he  king  might  rely ;  arid'  Hdbbijs,  with 

'I-  i         ■  .        '...  :       /     .J   ..  !j      jt».       I  '> 

*  One  of  xhe  vbtj  few.  errors  which  M.  Villemaia  ha«  com- 
milled  is  that  of  saying  that  Ashbumham  is  chained  by  Clar- 
endon with'^avinft  l>etrayed  his  blaster  on'.thH'iAica^i^; 
whereas  ChLrendoii.  though  he  perceiTed-with  what.'fwlBl  and 
unaccountable  ■  mismanagement  they  proceedet^  entirply.a&> 
quits  him  of  any  intention  to  mislead  the  king.  M.  ViUemain 
wTites  New  York  for  Newark-^from  a  mistak^  etymc^o^y 
we  suppose.  These  trifling  misukes  are  imnted  oot-fiircor^ 
rectioD.  not  from  the  desire  of  detecting  faults,  ^ot  in  rei|iect 
for  a  work  of  great  sagacity,  perfect  candor,  and  ezemplnrf 
diligence — being  by  far  the  most  able  hiistory  of  Cromwall 
that  has  yet  liRenihitten.         :::;--      .  .♦   -.  :-:i  lj 
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more  piobaliiKtJKthdit^'ekhdt  affiritts 'th^t/1i«l  nIelMf 
to  let  him"^8ba(Ve  fV6nl  t!ie  kiA^doiii,  WHicliyWitK 
common  j^i^adldhbe  oti  tT)(«1i«tt  of  'fiiB'bOtn|)^hi6hb, 
ho  might  hftv«  ^bn^V^^nd -whf^,  Wkert'Cf6mHv«n 
had  macf^  'his  cholfde  f6'^ct  With  th6"'<idrWm'6tt(-' 
wealth'8-ttei^; '  w6ttid  tikv^ '  'sdiVed  thek  puv'pbs^ 
better  than 'hi«tieatht-'  -'■  •  "^'•'  '  .fiiin:)/  ...mni 
He  did 'tkK;'ho#e^er;'^jotiil  th^m  tiisMtily;  tldt 
from  his^yiWh  feefirig^,'  bii^  ^  if  yl^Min^,  kth>er 
than  con«^htin^,'to>^icirc4imJBtiGui^^fl.'"  Coifftstienti^s 
were  held  fi^i#eeil^ilie  OfHhe  h<»ttd8<^libe  Matiiy^ 
headed  aA^rc!iy-^n^ttib^t^,  bfl9d6m>«llndif>r«AdheiMi 
— to  det€irn^fn^-v^at fbr^m  (if  golF^i^niMfent w^befltt 
fur  the  natioi^  Vh^her  iAokArchi^al;<^ri««OdrMitf«ai 
or  democtudcal;  The"£bl<eiSt  teadetW^if'  tile  }jfl^-« 
byterian  '>!arty  h&d^'b^^n  etif^elli^d^  thei'hbu^,:  and 
fiome  of  thie^'hn  driVeii  ii^to  eiile  by 'th^  jjf'epondetlii- 
ting  influence  bfth^  artiiy^-Who  iti^ttil^d  t!iiefilis^lve« 
of  the  kirt^Si'pi'eb^^cl* t^yobtaiitt'that  bbj^bt'.  \  Th^ti^ 
persons,  mt^  frohi  *  ttieir  hatt«d[  of  ^  t!li6'  'iil^^t^ff^ 
dents  than  fitoth  iaoy^  othet  fkiiit^^ei,  wdtrld'  hUVe 
defended"'  the  hlbriirehy>'  wbfck'  ^M'^ri^M^  ib^ 
weakly  iind^  iaslince^ly  ^defended  by  C^mfWt^ 
and  those  ^bo  il^ete  cal]>ed^^  the<  grahd^es  idf  1h^ 
house  and  army.  Btiher  fbrm  of  go vernnvent,  thejr 
said,  might  be  good' ifi  itseflf," land'  for  themvoas 
Providence  should!  di<r^c)t ;  this  beiAfiHterptlsted 
meant  that  they  Were*  ready  to  supporfainy'ifoMi 
which  might '  be  hio^  afdvantagisoaft  to  th«ms«lte«4 

10* 
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On  the  otber  hand,  the  political  and  religiom 
zealots  insisted  that  monarchy  was  in  itself  an 
evil,  and  that  the  Jews  had  committed  a  greni  sio 
against  the  Lord  in  choosing  it ;  and  they,  ap* 
parently  now  for  the  first  time,  avowed  their  desir« 
of  putting  the  king  to  death  and  establishing  an 
equal  commonwealth.  Cromwell,  who  waa  theB 
acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  grandees,  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be  unresolved ;  he  had  learned 
however  the  temper  of  his  tods,  apd  with  that 
coarse  levity  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  features 
in  his  charact^,  he  concluded  the  conference  by 
flinging  a  cushion  at  Ludlow's  head,  and  then 
running  down  stairs ;  but  not  fast  enou^  to  escape 
a  similar  missile  which  was  sent  after  him.  The 
next  day  he  told  Ludlow  he  was  convinced  of  the 
desirableness  of  what  that  party  had  proposed, 
but  not  of  its  feasibleness.  The  time  was  now 
fast  approaching  when  Cromyvell  could  find  every- 
thing feasible  which  he  desired.  A  bold  accusa- 
tion was  preferred  against  him  in  the  house  of 
lords  by  Major  Huntington :  he  affirmed  that  CroEDr 
w^l  and  Ireton  had,  from  the  beginning,  instigated 
the  army  to  disobey  and  resist  the  parliament.; 
that  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  make  the 
king  the  most  glorious  prince  in  Ghri^endoni, 
while  they  were  making  use  of  him,  and  had  de- 
clared that  they  were  ready  to  join  with  Frencl^ 
Spaniards,  Cavaliers,  or  any  who  would  force  tho 
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parliament'io  ^gree' 'with  htm  ;  t!if&ttlieir  t^kV'6\^ 
ject  was^to  p^rp«Uia!te  tfc^'iWw^r  of 'rtii' '^rnljp't 
that  Iretf^n  itai'd,  #heA  th^  k\^'g  UM  p&t*liditfeht 
were  treftllng,  h^  hop^d '  tli6^  would  makf^  dti^ll  a 
peace  that  the  army  migkt;  #ith  A  gosod'cJdtisoi'^A'c^^ 
fight  agaiiiat  them  both;'  ahd' that  CiVilittWMl' ha^d, 
both  in  public  aftd  private),  nliatnt&iitied  as  his  pHncf^ 
pie  that  every  individual*  w^asjiidge'^f  jiiist  ahd 
right  as  to  the  good  and  iH'<6f  <  a  kin^ddni ;  that'  it 
was  lawful '  to  pass  through  any 'fof mS' of' ^ov^Hi- 
ment  for  attaining  hii^  bnd,' ahd  that  it  wo^  Ittwful 
to  play  thie  knave  with  a  kh^a^e.  Huntittgt6n  's Wdr^ 
to  the  truth  of  these  allegations ;'  Milton  impuj^ii 
his  credit;  by  saying  that  he  aft^hi'at^  bei<od|^hi 
CromwelPs  pardon;  and'donfessi^dthait'h^  had  b^ell 
suborned  by  the  p^eisbyteHa'ns.  'Eni(i6^i^g^d 't^y 
them  he  probubly-Was  ;  but  Ifufntin^tbti*S  m^briaf 
bears  with  it  the  stamp  oCtVuth/ahld  it  is'6ohfirmi^d 
by  Cromwell's' whole  coutsd  of  afterJlifft*  "  ^  ' 
The  indep^dent  ^party  bcflng  the  stifortgdM,  rid 
advantage"  was' raSide'  bf  th^eiild'' charges,'  which 
might  otherwise  havei  b«ieh  deemed  grbund  'i^afl 
ficent  for  depriving  him  of  his  cbttimaind ;'  knd  th^ 
ill-planned  and  ill-combi'iled  ihsurrectioh'  of  thtk 
Cavaliers  ' knd  invasion  6f 'the  Scotdh  Indde 'hifik'p 
as  M.  Viltf^rhaitt  Obieierves,  too  nec^sWy  td' be 

|.  ■''!;',  I     ■;    I   1. ..         it'll 

[*  IIuntin^n*s  Complaint,  ial^d  HlA^t  }^%  I*  F^M 
in  Thurloe's  statQ  papers,  vol.  i.,  PP*  94-97,  and  in  vol.  Q^ 
of  Maa«res'tracu.] 
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deemed  culpable.  Ho  marched  first  into  Wale*, 
and  brought  that  crabbed  expedition ,  at  it  was 
called,  to  a  successful  termination  with  his  wonted 
celerity.  That  done,  he  proceeded  against  the 
Scotch,  which,  to  the  great  furtherance  of  Crom- 
weirs  designs,  Fairfax  was  not  willing  to  do,  foi 
Fairfax  had  a  sort  of  pyebold  presbyterian  con* 
science,  and  strained  at  a  gnat  now,  after  having 
bolted  so  many  camels.  Cromwell  had  a  great 
dislike  of  the  Scotch  as  well  as  a  great  contempt 
for  them ;  he  perfectly  understood  what  their 
armies  were,  having  served  with  them  in  one 
campaign,  and  therefore  readily  consented  to  go 
against  them  with  a  very  inferior  force.  That 
con5dence  might  have  been  fatal  to  him,  if  there 
had  been  common  prudence  in  the  duke  of  Hamil* 
ton  and  the  other  Scotch  leaders ;  but  the  miser- 
able creatures  by  whom  the  counsels  of  that  army 
were  directed  chose  to  expose  the  English  who 
were  with  them,  instead  of  supporting  them,  when, 
by  timely  aid,  the  day  might  have  been  won. 
Cromwell  declared  he  had  never  seen  foot  fight  so 
desperately  as  the  north-countrymen  under  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  at  the  battle  of  Preston, 
where  they  were  so  basely  left  without  support 
They  had  their  reward.  Cromwell  followed  theii 
army,  defeated  and  routed  it,  more  being  killed  out 
of  contempt,  says  Clarendon,  than  that  they  de- 
served it  by  any  opposition.     He  then  marched  to 
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Edinburgh,  where  he  was  received  as  a  deliverer  ; 
and  settling  the  affairs  of  that  lawless  country 
under  the  management  of  Argyll,  left  it  with  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  prove  as  peaceable  as  he 
could  wish. 

The  part  which  Cromwell  b6re  in  the  tragedy 
that  ensued,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  hypoc- 
risy, the  coarseness,  and  the  levity  of  his  charac- 
ter were  displayed,  when,  not  having  felt  power 
or  courage  to  prevent  the  wickedness,  he  took  the 
lead  in  it  himself,  are  known  to  all  persons  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  English*  history.  The 
powers  of  Europe  had  most  of  them  secretly 
fomented  the  rebellion,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
avert  the  catastrophe  which  it  brought  about. 
France  more  especially  had  acted  treacherously 
toward  the  king ;  commenting  upon  which,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  history,  Lord  Clarendon  has 
some  memorable  observations  upon  the  impolicy 
as  well  as  the  injustice  of  such  conduct,  "  as  if," 
he  says,  "  the  religion  of  princes  were  nothing  but 
policy,  and  that  they  considered  nothing  more  than 
to  make  all  other  kingdoms  but  their  own  miser- 
able ;  and  because  God  hath  reserved  them  to  be 
tried  only  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  that  he 
means  to  try  them  too  by  other  laws  and  rules  than 
he  hath  published  to  the  world  for  his  servants  to 
walk  by.  Whereas  they  ought  to  consider  that 
Grod  hath  placed  them  over  his  people  as  examples, 
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and  Ux  give  countenance  to.his  Jaws  by  their  own 
8inci..obseryatiiO)n  of  them  \  and,  that  as  ijtieiT  sub- 
j^ts  are  to  be  defended  and  protected,  by  their 
princes,  90  ihey  thema^lves  are  to  be  jusisted  and 
supported  by  one  another,  the  function  of  kings 
b^ing  an  order  by  itself;  f^od  as  a. contempt  and 
breach  of  every  la^  is  in  the  policy  of.;State  an 
offence  against  the  person  of  the  king, :  because 
there  is  a  kind  of  yiolatipn  offered  to  his  person 
in.  the  ti^ansgressioaof  that  rule ^  without  .which  he 
can  not  govern ;  so  the  rebellion  of  subjeotfi  against 
their  prince  ought  to  be  looked  upon  :by<ail  other 
kings  as  an  assault  of  their  own  sovereigrnty,  and 
in  some,  degree  a  design  against  monarchy  itself, 
and  consequently  to  be  suppressed  and  extirpated, 
in  what  other  kingdom  soever  itis^  with  the  like 
concernment  as  if  it  were  in  their  own.  .bowels." 
Lord  Bacon  has  noticed  it  as  a.  defect  in^  the  his- 
torical* part  of  learning  that  th^re.  is ^ not  an  im- 
partial and  ,)¥ell  attested  Historia  Nemc^os.  In 
such  ja  history  the  miseries  which.  France  has  un- 
dergone, and  which  Spain  is  undergoing  and  is  to 
iMidergp,  would  exemplify  the;  justice  of.  Claren- 
don's remarks,  . 

While  other  govern n^epts  beheld  the. fate  of 
Charles  with  an  indiiference  as.  disreputable  to 
their  feelings  as  to  their .  poliqy,  and  w^ile  the 
kifig  of  Spain  adqrn^d.  his  palace  by  purchasing 
the  choicest  specim^nt^.of  .sM:t..w,ith,9[hi^h  Charles 
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had  enriched  Bnglfttid,  an  honorable  exception  i^ 
to  be  made  for  Portugal  and  the  house  of  Braganza . 
That  house,  in  a  time  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
danger,  when  it  could  ill  afford  to  provoke  another 
enemy,  chose  rather  to  incur  the  resentment  and 
Tengeance  of  the  English  commonwealth,  than  to 
refuse  protection  to  Prince  Rupert  and  the  ships 
under  his  command ;  and  when  the  parliamentary 
fleet  entered  the  Tagus,  and  denounced  war  unless 
they  were  instantly  delivered  up,  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  Prince  Theodosius  (whose  untimely 
death  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  ever  befell  the  Portuguese)  was 
dissuaded  from  going  on  board  the  Portuguese 
fleet  himself,  to  join  Prince  Rupert,  and  give  battle 
to  his  enemies.  On  that  occasion  the  Braganzan 
family  considered  what  was  right  and  honorable, 
regardless  of  all  meaner  considerations  ;  they  sup- 
plied Rupert  fully,  and  would  not  sufler  his  pur- 
suers to  leave  the  port  till  two  tides  after  he  had 
sailed  out  with  a  full  gale.  They  suflered  severely 
for  this,  but  they  preserved  their  honor  ;  and  as  it 
behooves  us  not  to  forget  this,  so  does  it  at  this 
time  especially  behoove  the  Portuguese  to  remem- 
ber in  what  manner  the  constant  alliance  and 
friendship  of  England,  which  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  has  never  been  inter- 
rupted,  was  then  deserved. 

The  levity  which   Cromwell  displayed  during 
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that  mockery  of  justice  with  which  the  king  was 
sacrificed,  Mr.  Noble  supposes  to  have  been  af- 
fected :  and  Mr.  O.  Cromwell  endeavors  to  inval- 
idate the  evidence  upon  which  it  has  been  record- 
ed and  hitherto  received.  Its  truth  or  falsehood 
would  matter  little  in  the  fair  estimate  of  his  whole 
conduct,  or  of  that  particular  act ;  and  the  thing 
itself  is  too  consistent  with  other  authentic  anec- 
dotes concerning  him  to  be  arbitrarily  set  aside. 
It  is  more  remarkable  that  he  went  to  look  at  the 
murdered  king,  opened  the  coffin  himself,  put  his 
finger  to  the  neck  where  it  had  been  severed, 
and  even  inspecting  the  inside  of  the  body,  ob- 
served in  how  healthy  a  state  it  had  been,  and  how 
well  made  for  length  of  life.  He  had  screwed  his 
feelings  as  well  as  his  conscience  at  this  time  to 
the  sticking-place,  and  seems  as  if  he  had  been 
resolved  to  make  it  known  that  he  would  shrink 
from  nothing  which  might  be  necessary  for  his 
views.  This  was  shown  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ca- 
pel,  a  man  in  all  respects  of  exemplary  virtue,  and 
worthy  of  the  highest  honors  that  history  can  be- 
stow, as  one  who  performed  his  duty  faithfully,  and 
to  the  last,  in  the  worst  of  times.  Cromwell  knew 
him  personally,  spoke  of  him  as  of  a  friend,  and 
made  his  very  virtues  a  reason  for  taking  away  his 
life  !  His  affection  to  the  public,  he  said,  so  much 
weighed  down  his  private  friendship,  that  he  could 
not  but  tell  the  house  the  question  was  whether 
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hey  would  preserve  their  most  bitter  and  most  im- 
placable enemy ;  he  knew  the  Lord  Capel  very 
well,  and  knew  that  he  would  be  the  last  man  in 
England  who  would  forsake  the  royal  interest ;  that 
he  had  •  great  courage,  industry,  and  generosity  ; 
that  he  had  many  friends  who  would  always  ad- 
here to  him ;  and  that  as  long  as  he  lived,  what 
condition  soever  he  was  in,  he  would  be  a  thorn 
ip  their  sides  ;  and  therefore,  for  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth,  he  should  vote  for  his  death.  This 
was  delivered  and  heard  as  a  proof  of  republican 
virtue.  God  deliver  us  from  all  such  virtues  as 
harden  the  heart ! 

Hobbes  has  affirmed  that  at  the  time  of  Lord  Ca- 
pel's  execution  it  was  put  to  the  question  by  the 
army,  whether  all  who  had  borne  arms  for  the 
king  should  be  massacred  or  no,  and  the  noes  car- 
ried it  by  only  two  voices.*  If  this  be  true,  Crom- 
well, we  may  be  sure,  was  one  of  those  who  de- 
clared against  it ;  when  he  shed  blood  it  was  up- 
on a  calculating  policy,  never  for  the  appetite  of 
blood :  such  acts  were  committed  by  him  against 
a  good  nature,  not  in  the  indulgence  of  a  depraved 
one.  Nor  were  the  royalists  the  party  of  whom 
he  was  at  that  time  most  apprehensive  ;  they  were 
broken  and  dispersed,  their  cause  was  abandoned 
by  man,  and  the  pulpit  incendiaries  preached,  and 
perhaps   persuaded   both  themselves  and  others, 

[*  Arthur,  Lord  Capel,  was  executed  9th  March,  1648.] 

11 
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that  God  had  declared  against  it.  The  pretent 
danger  was  from  the  levellers,  whom  Cromwell 
had  at  first  encouraged,  and  with  whom  it  is  very 
possible  that  in  one  stage  of  his  progress  he  may 
sincerely  have  sympathized.  Hut  heing  now  bet 
ter  acquainted  with  men  and  with  things,  his  wish 
was  to  build  up  and  repair  the  work  of  ruin  ;  all 
further  demolition  was  to  be  prevented,  and  there- 
fore  by  prompt  severity  he  suppressed  these  men, 
who  were  so  numerous  and  well  organized  a*  tp 
have  rendered  themselves  formidable  by  their 
strength  as  well  as  by  their  opinions.  That  ob»> 
ject  having  been  cfTocted,  he  accepted  the  com- 
mand in  Ireland,  to  the  surprise  of  his  enemies, 
who  desired  nothing  so  much  as  his  absence  ;  not 
having  considered  that  with  his  means  and  tem- 
per he  went  to  a  sure  conquest,  and  must  needs 
return  from  it  with  a  great  accession  of  popularity 
and  power. 

He  arrived  at  Dublin  [1 5th  Aug.,  1649]  in  a  for- 
tunate hour,  just  after  the  garrison  had  obtained  a 
signal  victory,  in  consequence  of  which  the  siege 
had  been  broken  up.  Without  delay  he  marched 
against  Drogheda,*  where  the  Marquis  of  Ormoad 
had  placed  a  great  number  of  his  best  troops,  un- 
der 8ir  Arthur  Aston,  a  brave  and  distinguished 

[*  3<1  Sopt.  1649.  He  began  hU  attack  on  the  9th.  TIm 
battles  of  Dunlmr  and  Worcester  weie  fought  on  the  3d  of 
ScptcnilKir.  lie  siiinmonod  a  parliament  on  the  3d  of  8t|^ 
tcmt>cr;  and  he  died  on  the  3d  of  September.] 
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officer.  One  assault  was  manfully  repulsed.  Crom- 
well led  his  men  a  second  time  to  the  breach,  who 
then  forced  all  the  retrenchments,  and  gave  no 
quarter  according  td  his  positive  orders.  There 
was  a  great  contention  among  the  soldiers  who 
should  get  the  governor  for  his  share  of  the  spoil, 
because  his  artificial  log  was  believed  to  be  made 
of  gold ;  the  disappointment  at  finding  it  only  of 
wood  was  somewhat  abated  by  discovering  two 
hundred  pieces  of  gold  sewn  up  in  his  girdle. 
Cromwell's  own  account  of  the  slaughter  is,  that 
not  thirty  of  the  whole  number  of  the  defendants 
escaped  with  their  lives.  **  I  do  not  believe," 
he  says,  ''  neither  do  I  hear,  that  any  officer  es- 
caped with  his  life,  save  only  one  lieutenant,  who, 
going  to  the  enemy,  said  he  was  the  only  man  that 
escaped  of  all  the  garrison.  The  enemy  were 
filled  upon  this  with  much  terror,  and  truly  I  be- 
lieve this  bitterness  will  save  much  effusion  of 
blood,  through  the  goodness  of  God.  I  wish  that 
all  honest  hearts  may  give  the  glory  of  this  to  God 
alone,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  praise  of  this  mercy 
belongs,  for  instruments  they  were  very  inconsid- 
erable the  work  throughout."  Lord  Clarendon 
says  that  all  manner  of  cruelty  was  executed  ;  ev- 
ery Irish  inhabitant,  man,  woman,  and  child,  put 
to  the  sword,  and  three  or  four  officers  of  name 
and  of  good  families,  whom  some  humaner  soldiers 
concealed  for  four  or  five  days,  were  then  butcher- 
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ed  in  cold  blood.  Ludlow  relates  that  the  slaugli*^ 
ter  continued  two  days,  and  that  such  extraordina^ 
ry  severity  was  used  to  discourage  others.  Hugh 
Peters  gave  thanks  for  it  in  the  cathedral  at  Dub* 
lin.  The  object  was  attained.  Trim  and  Dundall^ 
were  abandoned  to  him  withbut  resistance  ;  Wex- 
ford was  ill  defended  and  easily  taken ;  and  Crom- 
well, with  a  reliance  upon  fortune  arising,  in  thU 
instance,  equally  from  confidence  in  himself  and 
contempt  of  his  enemies,  marched  into  Munster 
so  far  from  all  succor  and  all  reasonable  hope  of 
supplies,  that  if  the  city  of  Cork  had  not  been 
treacherously  or  pusillanimously  given  up  to  him* 
he  and  his  army  must  have  been  reduced  to  the 
utmost  danger. 

In  less  than  six  months,  though  an  infectious 
disease  had  broken  out  in  his  own  army,  Crom- 
well destroyed  the  last  hopes  of  the  royalists  in 
Ireland,  and  exacted  for  a  national  crime,  to  which 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  is  the  on- 
ly parallel  in  history,  a  vengeance  to  which  no 
parallel  can  be  found.  No  mercy  was  shown  to 
any  person  who  could  be  convicted  of  having 
shed  protestant  blood  in  that  most  merciless  and 
atrocious  rebellion.  As  many  others  as  chose 
were  allowed  to  enter  into  foreign  services,  and 
French  and  Spanish  officers  enlisted  and  trans- 
ported not  less  than  five  and  forty  thousand  meni 
though  not  five  thousand  could  ever  be  raised  for 
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the  king's  service  by  all  the  unwearied  exertions 
of  Ormond,  and  all  the  promises  and  contracts 
which  were  made  with  him.  Leaving  Ireton  with 
the  command,*  to  pursue  the  war  upon  that  sys« 
tern  of  extermination  which  the  commonwealth 
intended,  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  parliament 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  was 
to  march  against  Charles  II.,  called  at  that  time 
Charles  Stuart,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  in  a 
situation  something  between  that  of  a  king  and  a 
prisoner.  By  Cromwell's  desire  the  command 
was  offered  to  Fairfax,  who  refused  it,  more  be- 
cause he  was  offended  and  ashamed  at  having  dis* 
covered  how  mere  a  cipher  he  was  become,  than 
from  any  feeling  of  repentance  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  for  what  he  had  omitted  to  do,  which 
was  the  heavier  sin.  In  urging  him  to  accept  the 
command,  Cromwell  appeared  so  much  in  earnest 
that  Ludlow  believed  him,  and  took  him  aside  to 
entreat  that  he  would  not  in  compliment  and  hu- 
mility obstruct  the  service  of  the  nation  by  his  rer 
fusal.  When  it  was  determined  that  Cromwell 
was  to  be  general,  Ludlow  had  a  conference  with 
him,  in  which  Cromwell  professed  to  desire  noth- 
ing more  than  that  the  government  might  be  settled 
in  a  free  iChd  equal  commonwealth,  which  he 
thought  the  only  probable  means  of  keeping  out 

[*  May,  1650.    He  arrived  in  London  on  the  Sist.    Whit 
lock,  p.457,  ed.  1732.] 
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the  old  family.  He  looked  upon  it,  be  said,  that 
the  design  of  the  Lord  was  now  to  free  his  people 
from  every  burden,  and  to  accomplish  what  was 
prophesied  in  the  110th  Psalm ;  and  then  expound- 
ing that  psalm  for  about  an  hour  to  Ludlow,  and 
tickling  him  with  expositions,  professions,  and 
praises,  ended  by  letting  him  understand  that  if 
he  pleased  to  accept  the  command  of  the  horse  in 
Ireland,  the  post  would  be  at  his  service.* 

A  declaration  was  sent  before  Cromwell's  army, 
addressed  "  to  all  that  are  saints,  and  partakers  of 
the  faith  of  God's  elect  in  Scotland.**  The  saiatSy 
however,  in  Scotland  were  praying  and  preaching 
against  Cromwell  as  heartily  as  they  had  ever  per- 
formed pulpit-service  against  Charles ;  and  their 
presbyterian  brethren  in  England,  as  well  as  the 
sober  and  untainted  part  of  the  people,  were  heart- 
ily wishing  for  his  overthrow,  and  the  return  of 
the  ancient  order.  His  contempt  for  the  Scotch 
had  very  nearly  brought  about  the  fulfilment  of 
their  desires :  he  got  himself  into  a  situation  at 
Dunbar  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  retreat, 
and  where,  from  the  want  of  provisions,  the  enemy 
must  have  had  him  at  their  mercy  if  they  wotdd 
only  have  avoided  an  action.  But  it  was  revealed 
to  the  preachers,  by  whom  the  general  was  con- 
trolled, that  A  gag  was  delivered  into  their  hands ; 
and  Cromwell,  perceiving  them  through  his  glass 
[•  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  ed.  1771,  pp.  13^*7.] 
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advancing  to  attack,  exclaimed  (in  Hame's  felicit- 
ous language)  without  the  help  of  revelations,  that 
the  Lord  had  delivered  them  into  his.  Some  of 
the  preachers  were  knocked  on  the  head  while 
promising  the  victory,  and  others  who  were  not 
killed  "  had  very  notable  marks  about  the  head  and 
the  face,  that  anybody  might  know,  they  were  not 
hurt  by  chance,  or  in  the  crowd,  but  by  very  good 
will."  A  terrible  execution  was  made ;  Crom- 
well's men  gave  no  quarter  till  they  were  weary 
of  killing.  In  his  letter  to  the  parliament  he  ac- 
knowledged the  peril  in  which  he  had  been,  and 
that  the  enemy  had  reminded  him  of  the  fate  of 
Essex's  army  in  Cornwall ;  "  but,"  says  he,  "  in 
what  they  were  thus  lifted  up,  the  Lord  was  above 
them.  The  enemy  having  those  advantages,  we 
lay  very  near  him,  being  sensible  of  our  disadvan- 
tages, having  some  weakness  of  flesh,  but  yet  con- 
solation and  support  from  the  Lord  himself  to  our 
poor  weak  faith  (wherein  I  believe  not  a  few; 
among  us  stand),  that  because  of  their  numbers, 
because  of  their  advantages,  because  of  their  con- 
fidence, because  of  our  weakness,  because  of  our 
strait,  we  were  on  the  mount,  and  on  the  mount 
the  Lord  would  be  seen."  And  he  adds  that  the 
Lord  of  hosts  made  them  as  stubble  to  their  swords. 
The  battle  of  Dunbar  (3d  Sept.,  1650)  delivered 
Charles  from  the  tyranny  of  the  presbyterians, 
who,  he  verily  believed,  would  have  imprisoned 
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him  the  next  day  if  they  had  won  the  Tictory. 
Cromwell  entered  Edinburgh  :  the  castle  was  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  he  was  soon  master  of  the 
better  pan  of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  had  a  severe 
illness,  with  three  relapses,  an(i^  was  in  great  dan- 
ger. His  reply,  after  his  recovery,  to  a  letter  of 
inquiry  from  the  lord  president  of  the  council  of  state 
in  England,  acknowledged,  with  all  huikible  thank- 
fulness, their  high  favor  in  sending  to  inquire  after 
one  so  unworthy  as  himself.  **  Indeed,  my 
lord,"  he  continues,  "  your  service  needs  not  me ; 
I  am  a  poor  creature,  and  have  been  a  dry  bone, 
and  am  still  an  unprofitable  servant  to  my  Master 
and  you.  I  thought  I  should  have  died  of  this  fit 
of  sickness,  but  the  Lord  seemeth  to  dispose  other- 
wise. But  truly,  my  lord,  I  desire  not  to  live  mi- 
less  I  may  obtain  mercy  from  the  Lord,  to  approve 
my  heart  and  life  to  him  in  more  faithfulness  and 
thankfulness,  and  those  I  serve  with  more  profit- 
ableness and  diligence."  When  he  was  well 
enough  to  take  the  field,  and  advance  against  the 
king  at  Stirling,  a  skilful  movement,  by  which  he 
got  behind  the  royal  army,  thereby  cutting  it  off 
from  the  fruitful  country  whence  it  drew  its  enp- 
plies,  induced  Charles  to  form  the  brave  resolii- 
tion  of  marching  into  England. 

Cromwell  had  not  expected  this ;  and  when  he 
announced  it  to  the  parliament,  it  was  with  some- 
thing like  an  apology  for  himself,  though  he  etid 
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the  enemy  had  taken  this  course  in  desperation 
and  fear,  and  out  of  inevitable  necessity.  **  I  do 
apprehend,"  he  says,  "  that  it  will  trouble  some 
men's  thoughts,  and  may  occasion  some  incon- 
veniences, of  which  I  hope  we  are  as  .deeply  sen- 
sible, and  have,  and  I  trust  shall  be  as  diligent  to 
prevent  as  any.  And  indeed  this  is  our  comfort, 
that  in  simplicity  of  heart  as  to  God,  we  have  done 
to  the  best  of  our  judgments,  knowing  that  if  some 
issue  were  not  put  to  this  business,  it  would  occa- 
sion another  winter's  war,  to  the  ruin  of  your 
soldiery,  for  whom  the  Scots  are  too  hard,  in  re- 
spect of  enduring  the  winter  difficulties  of  this 
country.  We  have  this  comfortable  experiment 
from  the  Lord,  that  this  enemy  is  heart-smitten  by 
God  ,  and  whenever  the  Lord  shall  bring  us  up  to 
them,  we  believe  the  Lord  will  make  the  despe- 
rateness  of  this  counsel  of  theirs  to  appear,  and 
the  folly  of  it  also."  The  alarm  in  London  was 
very  great.  *'  Both  the  city  and  the  country," 
says  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  "  were  all  amazed,  doubt- 
ful of  their  own  and  the  commonwealth's  safety. 
Some  could  not  hide  very  pale  and  unmanly  fears, 
and  were  in  such  distraction  of  spirit  as  much  dis- 
turbed their  councils."  Even  Bradshaw,  "  stout- 
hearted as  he  was,"  trembled  for  his  neck.  But 
great  exertions  were  made  by  the  government,  its 
members  having  indeed  everything  at  stake,  and 
Whitelock  says  that  no  "  affair  could  have  been 
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managed  with  more  diligence,  courage,  tnd  jtrth 
dence  ;  and  that  peradventure  there  was  never  so 
great  a  body  of  men,  so  well  armed  and  provided, 
got  together  in  so  short  a  time,  as  were  those  sent 
to  reinforce   Cromwell."       Cromwell  meantime 
followed  the  royal  army  with  his  wonted  confi- 
dence.    Whatever  his   military   skill  may  have 
been,  he  possessed  in  perfection  two  of  the  first 
requisites  for  a  general,  activity   and   decision ; 
while  in  the  king's  councils  he  knew  that  there 
would  be  conflicting  opinions,  vacillations,  delay, 
and  imbecility.     When  therefore  he  came  to  Wor^ 
cester,  advantageous  as  that  position  was  to  the 
enemy  if  they  had  known  how  to  profit  by  it,  he 
marched  directly  on  as  to  a  prey ;  and  not  troubling 
himself  with  the  formality  of  a  siege,  ordered  his 
troops  to  fall  on  in  all  places  at  once.     According  to 
his  own  account,  the  loss  on  his  side  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred  men  ;  yet  it  was,  he  said,  **  a  stiff 
business," — "  as  stiff  a  contest  for  four  or  five  hours 
as  ever  he  had  seen."    The  royal  anny  was  com* 
pletely  routed  and  dispersed  ;  and  the  victory  was 
the  more  gratifying  to  Cromwell  on  account  of  its 
being  achieved  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Dunbar.     In  his  letter  to  the  parliament  he  says, 
"  the   dimensions  of  this   mercy   are  above  my 
thoughts  ;   it  is,  for  aught  I  know,  a  crowning 
mercy.     I  am  bold  humbly  to  beg  that  all  thougtits 
may  tend  to  the  promoting  of  his  honor  who  hath 
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wrought  80  great  salvation  ;  and  that  the  fatness 
of  these  continued  mercies  may  not  occasion  pride 
and  wantonness,  as  formerly  the  like  hath  done  to 
a  chosen  nation." 

The  defeat  of  Charles  at  Worcester  (3d  Sept., 
1651)  is  one  of  those  events  which  most  strikingly 
exemplify  how  much  better  events  are  disposed  of 
by  Providence  than  they  would  be  if  the  direction 
were  left  to  the  choice  even  of  the  best  and  the 
wisest  men.  Had  the  victory  been  on  the  king's 
side,  other  battles  must  have  been  fought ;  his  final 
success  could  not  have  been  attained  without  a 
severe  struggle  ;  a  second  contest  would  have 
arisen  among  his  own  friends,  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  and  the  presbyterians,  which 
might  probably  have  kindled  another  civil  war; 
and>  the  puritans,  and  their  descendants  to  this 
day,  would  have  insisted  that  if  the  commonwealth 
had  not  been  overthrown,  the  continuance  of  that 
free  and  liberal  government  would  richly  have  re- 
paid the  country  for  all  its  sufferings.  But  by  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  the  commonwealth's  men 
were  led  absolute  masters  of  the  three  kingdoms; 
they  had  full  leisure  to  complete  and  perfect  their 
own  structure  of  government :  the  experiment  was 
fairly  tried  ;  there  was  nothing  from  without  to 
disturb  the  process  ;  it  went  duly  on  from  change 
10  change,  from  one  evil  to  another ;  anarchy  in 
its  certain  consequences  leading  to  military  de8« 
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potism  ;  that  again,  when  the  sword  was  no  loo* 
ger  wielded  by  a  strong  hand,  giving  place  to 
anarchy  ;  till  the  people,  at  length  weary  of  their 
sufferings  and  their  insecurity,  while  knaves  and 
fanatics  were  contending  for  the  mastery  over 
them,  restored  the  monarchy  with  one  consent. 

When  Cromwell  called  the  battle  of  Worcester 
a  crowning  mercy,  he  may  have  used  that  word  in 
a  double  sense  between  pun  and  prophecy ;  for 
certain  it  is  that  from  this  time  he  did  not  conceal 
the  kingly  thoughts  and  views  which  he  enter- 
tained. He  would  have  knighted  Lambert  and 
Fleetwood  upon  the  field,  if  his  friends  had  not 
dissuaded  him  ;  and  soon  afterward,  when  Ireton's 
death  delivered  him  from  the  only  person  whom 
he  regarded  with  deference,  he  assembled  certain 
members  of  parliament,  with  some  of  the  chief 
officers,  at  the  speaker's  house,  told  them  it  was 
necessary  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  the  nation, 
and  delivered  his  own  opinion  in  favor  of  a  settle- 
ment with  somewhat  of  a  monarchical  power  in  it. 
The  lawyers  who  were  present  were  in  general 
for  a  mixed  monarchy  ;  and  many  were  for  choos- 
ing the  duke  of  Gloucester  king,  who  was  still  in 
their  hands,  and  was,  as  they  said,  too  young  to 
have  borne  arms  against  them,  or  to  be  infected 
with  the  principles  of  their  enemies.  The  officers 
were  as  generally  against  monarchy,  though  every 
one  of  them,  says  Whitelock,  was  a  monarch  ia 
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bis  regiment  or  company.  For  the  present,  Crom- 
well was  satisfied  with  having  felt  his  ground,  and 
waited  while  the  Long  parliament  made  themselves 
more  and  more  odious  by  the  desire  which  they 
manifested  of  perpetuating  their  own  power,  the 
war,  which  they  provoked  with  the  Dutch,  and 
the  severities  which  they  exercised  by  their 
abominable  high  court  of  justice,  where  tools  of 
the  ruling  party,  who  had  no  character  to  lose, 
acted  at  once  as  judge  and  jury.  The  prisoners 
taken  at  Worcester  were  driven  like  cattle  to 
London  ;  many  of  them  perished  there  in  confine- 
ment for  want  of  food,  and  the  rest  were  sold  to 
the  plantations  for  slaves  by  the  despotic  govern- 
ment which  had  risen  upon  the  ruins  of  the  throne ! 
This  act  of  abominable  tyranny  is  mentioned  by 
Baxter  without  any  comment,  and  apparently 
without  the  slightest  feeling.  But  when  he  relates 
that  Mr.  Love,  one  of  the  London  ministers,  was 
condemned  and  beheaded  by  the  same  authority 
— then,  indeed,  heaven  and  earth  are  moved  at 
such  an  enormity  !  "  At  the  time  of  his  execution, 
or  very  near  it  on  that  day,  there  was  the  dread- 
fulest  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  tempest,  that  was 
heard  or  seen  for  a  long  time  before.  This  blow 
sunk  deeper  toward  the  root  of  the  new  common- 
wealth than  will  easily  be  believed,  and  made 
them  grow  odious  to  almost  all  the  religious  party 
in  the  land  except  the  sectaries.     And  there  is, 
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as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  noteth  of  learned  men,  such 
as  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  <&;c.,  so  much  more  in 
divines  of  famous  learning  and  piety,  enough  to 
put  an  everlasting  odium  upon  those  whom  they 
suffer  by,  though  the  cause  of  the  sufferers  were 
not  justifiable.  Men  count  him  a  vile  and  detest* 
able  creature,  who  in  his  passion,  or  for  his  interest, 
or  any  such  low  account,  shall  deprive  the  world 
of  such  lights  and  ornaments,  and  cut  off  so  much 
excellency  at  a  blow. — After  this  the  most  of  the 
ministers  and  good  people  of  the  land  did  look  upon 
the  new  commonwealth  as  tyranny." 

The  Long  parliament  having  made  itself  as 
much  hated  by  the  presbyterians  as  it  was  by  the 
royalists,  was  odious  at  the  same  time  to  the  army 
and  the  fanatics  of  both  kinds,  political  and  re^ 
ligious.  Cromwell  stated  their  misconduct  to 
Whitolock  strongly,  and  with  none  of  that  muddi- 
ness  with  which  ho  frequently  chose  to  conceal 
or  obscure  his  meaning.  On  this  occasion  he 
spoke  plainly :  "  Their  pride,"  he  said,  **  and  am* 
bition  and  self-sucking,  engrossing  all  places  of 
honor  and  profit  to  themselves  and  their  friends  ; 
and  their  daily  breaking  forth  into  new  and  violent 
parties  and  factions  :  their  delays  of  business,  and 
design  to  perpetuate  themselves  and  to  continue 
their  power  in  their  own  hands ;  their  meddling 
in  private  matters  between  party  and  party,  con- 
trary to  the  institution  of  parliaments,  and  their 
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injustice  and  partiality  in  those  matters,  and  the 
scandalous  lives  of  some  of  ^e  chief  of  them — 
these  things  do  give  too  much  ground  for  people 
to  open  their  mouths  against  them  and  to  dislike 
them.  Nor  can  they  be  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  justice  and  law  or  reason,  they  themselves  be- 
ing the  supreme*  power  of  the  nation,  liable  to  no 
account  to  any,  nor  to  be  controlled  or  regulated 
by  any  other  power  ;  there  being  none  superior  or 
co-ordinate  with  them."  Whitelock  confessed  the 
evil,  but  said  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  remedy. 
"  What,"  said  Cromwell,  "  if  a  man  should  take 
upon  him  to  be  king  ?"  To  this  Whitelock  replied 
that  this  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease  ; 
that  being  general  he  had  less  envy  and  less  dan- 
ger than  if  he  were  called  king,  but  not  less  power 
and  real  opportunities  of  doing  good.  And  he  rep- 
resented to  him  that  he  was  environed  with  secret 
enemies  :  that  his  own  officers  were  elated  with 
success  ;  "  many  of  them,"  said  he,  "  are  busy  and 
of  turbulent  spirits,  and  are  not  without  their  de- 
signs how  they  may  dismount  your  excellency, 
and  some  of  themselves  get  up  into  the  saddle^ — 
how  they  may  bring  you  down  and  set  up  them- 
selves." Cromwell  would  willingly  have  engaged 
Whitelock  in  his  views ;  but  Whitelock  was  a 
cautious,  temporising  man,  who  generally  chose 
the  safest  part,  and  never  incurred  danger  by  re- 
sisting what  he  could  not  prevent,  or  putting  him- 
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self  in  the  van  when  he  could  remain  with  the 
main  body.  In  speaking  honestly  to  Cromweili 
he  risked  nothing  ;  the  feeling  which  his  dissent 
excited  was  rather  disappointment  than  displeasure, 
and  he  would  be  esteemed  more  for  his  sincerity.* 
His  concurrence  was  of  little  moment.  Crom- 
well could  count  upon  his  faithful  services  when 
the  thing  was  done,  and  he  had  plenty  of  other 
agents  who  wore  ready  to  go  through  with  any 
thing.  That  memorable  scene  soon  followed  (20th 
April,  1653),  when  Cromwell  turned  out  the  par- 

[*  See  thfl  wliolo  of  this  remarkable  convcnation  in  White 
lock,  pp.  648-651,  ed.  1732. 

"  Whitelnck  was  a  man  who,  takinff  at  first,  in  honest  con* 
Tiction,  what  in  called  the  patriotic  anido,  adhered  to  it  when 
men  as  honest  as  himself,  of  far  higher  intellectual  powerty 
and  greater  moral  courage,  went  over  to  the  king's  party. 
He  conformed  to  all  changes  during  the  course  of  the  rebellion, 
not  from  any  greedy  or  ambitious  vicwH,  but  because  be  hoped 
that  every  change  miglit  be  the  last,  and  dreaded  the  danger 
of  any  attempt  at  restoring  that  order  of  thbigs  which  had 
been  by  violence  Hubvcrted.  The  weight  of  his  respectable 
character  was  thus  thrown  mto  whatever  scale  preponderated. 
But  in  all  other  respects  he  was  so  estimable  a  man*— never  in- 
juring others,  and  seeking  only  to  secure,  not  to  aggrandise, 
himself— that  the  royalists  regarded  him  with  no  asperity ; 
they  looked  upon  his  conduct  as  proceeding  entirely  ftt>m 
moral  timidity,  unmixed  with  any  worse  motive  ;  and  when 
he  a])peared  at  Charles  II. 's  court,  to  make  hit  excuses,  the 
king,  with  that  good-nature  which— though  it  wai  far  from 
covering  the  multitude  of  his  sins — gave  a  grace  to  much  that 
he  did  and  to  everything  he  said,  bade  him  go  home  and  take 
care  of  his  fourteen  children ."^Southet,  Ltttir  to  John  dfitf 
ray,  Esq,  <<  touching**  Lord  Nugtntf  p.  81  .J 
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liament,  and  locked  the  doors  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Whitelock  says,  that  "  all  honest  and 
prudent  indifferent  men  were  highly  distasted  at 
this  ;  that  the  royalists  rejoiced ;  that  divers  fierce 
men,  pastors  of  churches  and  their  congregations, 
were  pleased/'  as  were  the  army  in  general, 
officers  as  well  as  soldiers  ;  and  ne  illustrates  the 
principles  upon  which  some  of  the  ofiicers  were 
pleased  with  the  change,  by  what  one  of  them  said 
to  a  member  of  the  ejected  parliament,  whose  son 
was  a  captain,  that  **  this  business  was  nothing 
but  to  pull  down  the  father  and  set  up  the  son,  and 
no  more  but  for  the  father  to  wear  worsted,  and 
the  son  silk  stockings," — so  sottish,  says  White- 
lock,  were  they  in  the  apprehensions  of  their  own 
risings  !* — but  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  ob- 
serve, how  much  more  sottish  and  less  excusable 
were  those  persons  who  had  set  them  the  example 
of  pulling  down  authority.  Some  of  the  severest 
republicans  in  the  army  served  Cromwell  in  this 
his  first  act  of  explicit  despotism.  Ludlow,  who 
was  in  Ireland,  had  some  distrust ;  yet,  he  says 
that  he  and  they  who  were  with  them  thought 
themselves  obliged,  by  the  rules  of  charity,  to 
hope  the  best,  and,  therefore,  continued  to  act  in 
their  places  and  stations  as  before.  They  had 
never  exercised  that  rule  of  charity  toward 
Charles  I. 

[*  Whitelock,  p.  656,  ed.  1733.] 
12» 
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The  lord  general,  such  was  his  title  now,  called 
a  meeting  of  officers  to  deliberate  concerning  what 
should  next  be  done.  Lambert  was  for  intrusting 
the  supreme  power  to  a  few  persons,  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve.  Harrison  would  have  preferred 
seventy,  being  t];ie  number  of  which  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  consisted.  The  deliberation  ended  in 
summoning*  to  a  parliament  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  persons  chosen  by  the  council  of  officers, 
from  the  three  kingdoms.  The  members  thus 
curiously  chosen,  and  notorious  by  the  name  of 
Praise-God  Barebones'  parliament,  met  accordingly 
(4th  July,  1653),  and  were  harangued  by  Crom- 
well, who  acknowledged  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,  in  that  he  then  saw  the  day  wherein  the 
saints  began  their  rule  in  the  earth !  They  began 
their  business  in  a  saintly  manner,  by  "  a  day  of 
humiliation  in  which  Grod  did  so  draw  forth  the 
hearts  of  the  members  both  in  speaking  and  prayer, 
that  they  did  not  find  any  necessity  to  call  for  the 
help  of  any  minister."  They  were,  indeed,  for 
dispensing  with  ministers  as  well  as  kings,  looking 
upon  the  function  as  anti-christian,  and  upon  tithes 
as  absolute  Judaism  ;  and  the  better  to  insure  the 
abolition  of  that  odious  order,  they  proposed  to  sell 
all  the  college  lands,  and  apply  the  money  in  aid 
of  taxes.  It  had  been  intended  that  they  should 
sit  fifteen  months,  and  that,  three  months  before 

[*  8th  June,  1653.    See  a  summou  in  Whhelock,  p.  fi67.] 
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their  dissolution,  they  should  make  choice  of  others 
to  succeed  them  for  a  year,  the  three  kingdoms 
being  then  to  be  governed  by  annual  parliaments, 
each  electing  its  successor.  Five  months,  how- 
ever, convinced  Cromwell  that  the  only  use  to  be 
made  of  them  was,  to  make  them  surrender  their 
power  into  his  hand,  acknowledge  their  own  in- 
sufficiency (which  they  might  do  with  perfect 
truth),  and  beseech  him  to  take  care  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  council  of  officers  were  now 
again  in  possession  of  the  supreme  power ;  and 
they  declared  that  the  government  of  the  common- 
wealth should  reside  in  the  single  person  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  with  the  title  of  lord  protector,  and  a 
council  of  one-and-twenty  to  assist  him.* 

Constitutions  were  made  in  that  age  as  easily 
as  in  this,  and  the  articles  were  not  more  durable 
then  than  they  are  now,  though  wiser  heads  were 
employed  in  making  them.  The  name,  however, 
which  Oliver  chose  for  his  piece  of  parchment 
was  the  Instrument  of  Government.!  It  was  there 
ordained,  that  the  protector  should  call  a  parlia- 
ment once  in  every  three  years,  and  not  dissolve 
it  till  it  had  sat  five  months  ;  that  the  bills  which 
were  presented  to  him,  if  he  did  not  confirm  them 

[*  He  was  installed  lord  protector  16th  December,  1653, 
and  proclaimed  the  19th.  The  Barebones'  parliament  ended 
12th  December,  1653.] 

[t  See  at  length  in  Whitelock,  pp.  571-677,  ed.  1732.] 
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within  twenty  days,  should  become  laws  without 
his  confirmation ;  and  his  select  council  should  not 
be  more  in  number  than  twenty-one,  nor  less  than 
thirteen  ;  that  with  their  consent,  he  might  make 
laws  which  should  be  binding  during  the  intervals 
of  parliament ;  that  he  should  have  power  to  make 
peace  and  war  ;  that  immediately  after  his  death, 
the  council  should  choose  another  protector,  and 
that  no  protector  after  him  should  be  general  of 
the  army.  The  first  use  which  he  made  of  his 
power  was  to  make  peace  with  the  Dutch  and  with 
Portugal,  in  both  cases  upon  terms  honorable  and 
advantageous  to  England  ;  nor  could  any  measures 
have  been  more  popular  than  these,  which  deliver- 
ed the  nation  in  the  first  instance  from  an  expensive 
and  bloody  contest,  and  in  the  other,  restored  to  it 
its  most  productive  foreign  trade.  France  and 
Spain  were  emulously  courting  the  friendship  of 
the  fortunate  usurper  :  Ireland  and  Scotland  thor- 
oughly  subdued,  their  governments  united  with 
that  of  England,  by  the  right  of  conquest,  and  both 
countries  undergoing  that  process  of  civiliasatioQ 
which  Cromwell,  like  the  Romans,  carried  on  by 
the  sword.  When  Charles  I.,  was  treating  with 
the  Scotch,  before  he  put  himself  into  their  hands, 
he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  French  agent,  whom  they 
authorized  to  promise  him  protection,  *'  Let  them 
never  flatter  themselves  so  with  their  good  suc- 
cesses; without  pretending  to  prophecy,  I  will 
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foretell  their  ruin,  except  they  agree  with  me, 
however  it  shall  please  God  to  dispose  of  me." 
They  had  reason  to  remember  this  when  they  were 
under  Cromwell's  government.  His  orders  to 
Monk,  whom  he  left  to  complete  the  subjugation 
of  the  country,  were,  that  if  he  found  a  stubborn 
resistance  at  any  place,  he  should  give  no  quarter, 
and  allow  free  plunder ;  orders  which  Monk  ob- 
served with  the  utmost  rigor,  and  *'  made  himself 
as  terrible  as  man  could  be."*  "He  subdued 
them,"  says  Clarendon,  "  to  all  imaginable  tame- 
ness,  though  he  had  exercised  no  other  power  over 
them  than  was  necessary  to  reduce  that  people  to 
an  entire  submission  to  that  tyrannical  yoke.  In 
all  his  other  carriage  toward  them,  but  what  was 
in  order  to  that  end,  he  was  friendly  and  com- 
panionable enough  ;  and  as  he  was  feared  by  the 
nobility  and  hated  by  the  clergy,  so  he  was  not 
unloved  by  the  common  people,  who  received  more 
justice  and  less  oppression  from  him,  than  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  under  their  own  lords.'' 
A  more  thorough  conquest  was  never  effected : 
everything  was  changed,  the  whole  frame  of 
government  new-modelled,  the  Kirk  subjected  to 
the  sole  order  and  direction  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  ;  the  nobles  stripped  of  their  power  ;  the  very 
priests  tamed  and  muzzled — and, all  this  was  sub- 
mitted to  obediently ! — in  reality,  it  had  brought 
[*  Clar.  Hist.,  vi.,  494,  ed.  1826.]      • 
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with  it  80  much  real  benefit  to  a  barbarous  people, 
that  at  the  restoration,  Lord  Clarendon  admits  **  it 
might  well  be  a  question,  whether  the  generality 
of  the  nation  was  not  better  contented  with  it  than 
to  return  into  the  old  road  of  subjection." 

A  more  rigorous  system  had  been  pursued  in 
Ireland,  a  system  severer  than  even  the  mode  of 
Roman  civilization.  The  utter  extirpation  of  the 
Irish  had  been  intended  !  but  this  was  found  "  to 
be  in  itself  very  difficult,  and  to  carry  in  it  some- 
what of  horror,  that  made  some  impression  upon 
the  stone-hardness  of  their  own  hearts."  The  act 
of  grace  (so  it  was  called!)  for  which  this  purpose 
was  commuted,  was  the  most  desperate  remedy 
that  ever  was  applied  to  a  desperate  disease.  All 
the  Irish  who  had  survived  the  ravages  of  fire 
sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  and  who  had  not 
transported  themselves,  were  compelled,  by  a  cer- 
tain day,  to  retire  within  a  certain  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Connaught,  the  most  barren  of  the  island, 
and  at  that  time  almost  desolate ;  after  that  time, 
if  man,  woman,  or  child,  of  that  unhappy  genera- 
tion, were  found  beyond  the  limits,  they  were  to 
be  killed  like  wild  beasts ;  the  land  within  that 
circuit  was  to  be  divided  among  them,  and  the  rest 
of  the  island  was  portioned  out  among  the  con- 
querors, who  used  the  right  of  conquest  with 
greater  severity  than  Romans,  Saxons,  or  Nor- 
mans, had  exercised  in  Britain.     It  is  worthy  of 
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remaik,  that  not  a  voice  was  heard  against  this 
tremendous  act  of  oppression,  such  horror  had  the 
Irish  massacre  excited,  and  so  irreclaimable,  in 
the  judgment  of  all  men,  was  the  nature  of  the 
inhabitants :  even  when  new  settlers  established 
themselves  there,  '*  though  what  virtue  of  the  soil,** 
says  Harrington,  "  or  vice  of  the  air  soever  it  be, 
they  came  still  to  degenerate :"  and  of  the  descen- 
dants of  English  colonists  there,  it  was  said  in 
Elizabeth^s  time,  that  they  were  Hihemis  ipsis 
Hiberniores,  So  little  were  their  rights,  or  even 
their  existence,  taken  into  the  account,  that  Har- 
rington thought  the  best  thing  the  commonwealth 
could  do  with  Ireland  was  to  farm  it  to  the  Jews 
for  ever,  for  the  pay  of  an  army  to  protect  them 
during  the  first  seven  years,  and  two  millions  a 
year  from  that  time  forward ! — What  was  to  be 
done  with  the  Irish,  whether  they  were  to  be 
made  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  or  to 
become  Jews  by  compulsion,  he  has  not  explained. 
For  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish,  however,  Crom- 
well is  not  responsible ;  and  under  the  order  which 
he  established,  if  it  had  continued  for  another 
generation,  the  island  would  have  been  in  a  better 
state  than  any  which  its  authentic  history  has  yet 
recorded  :  for  there,  as  in  Scotland,  a  more  equit- 
able administration  was  introduced  than  that  which 
had  been  destroyed. 

While  the  protector  was  feared  and  respected 
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by  foreign  powers,  and  obeyed  submissirely,  if  not 
willingly,  in  Ireland  and  the  sister  kingdom,  his 
state  at  home  was  full  of  uneasiness  and  danger. 
Though  orders  were  given,  when  he  summoned 
his  first  parliament,  that  no  persons  should  be 
chosen  who  had  borne  arms  on  the  king's  part,  nor 
the  sons  of  any  such,  and  though  care  was  taken  to 
return  such  members  as  were  believed  to  be  the 
best  affected  to  his  government,  yet  in  the  first 
debate  his  authority  was  questioned ;  and  one  mem- 
ber declared  that,  "  for  his  own  part,  as  God  had 
made  him  instrumental  in  cutting  down  tyranny  in 
one  person,  so  now  he  could  not  endure  to  see 
the  nation's  liberties  shackled  by  another,  whose 
right  to  the  government  could  not  be  measured 
otherwise  than  by  the  length  of  his  sword,  which 
alone  had  emboldened  him  to  command  his  com- 
manders." He  attempted  to  curb  this  spirit,  by 
excluding  all  who  would  not  subscribe  an  engage- 
ment to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  Lord  protector ; 
yet  they  who  took  the  engagement  were  found  so 
impracticable  for  his  purposes,  that,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  letter  o(  his  instrument,  he  dissolved 
them  at  the  end  o(  five  lunar  months. 

Cromwell  was  now  paying  the  bitter  price  of 
successful  ambition.  His  good  sense  and  his 
good  nature  would  have  led  him  to  govern  equit- 
ably and  mercifully,  to  promote  literature,  to  cher- 
ish the  arts,  and  to  pour  wine  and  oil  into  the 
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wounds  of  the  nation.  •  But  as,  in  the  language  of 
the  schools,  uno  absurdo  dato,  sequuntur  millia^  so 
in  politics  and  in  morals,  are  error  and  guilt  fear- 
fully prolifio :  the  disease  of  the  root  taints  the 
remotest  branches.  Having  attained  to  power  by 
sinister  means,  Cromwell,  in  spite  of  himself,  was 
compelled  to  govern  t3nrannically  ;  he  was  equally 
in  danger  from  the  royalists,  the  greater  though 
inactive  part  of  the  nation,  among  whom  indignant 
spirits  were  continually  at  work,  and  from  the 
levellers,  by  whose  instrumentality  he  had  raised 
himself  to  his  insecure  and  miserable  elevation. 
He  could  not  rely  even  upon  the  officers  of  that 
army  by  which  alone  he  was  supported  ;  and  he 
had  so  little  confidence  in  the  soldiers,  that  he 
once  intended  to  bring  over  a  Swiss  regiment  as  a 
guard  for  his  own  person,  and  had  sent  an  agent 
to  take  measures  for  raising  it ;  but  having  per- 
ceived how  unpopular  such  a  manifestation  of  his 
fears  would  be,  and  how  dangerous,  he  was  deter- 
red from  his  purpose.  His  best  security  was  in 
the  irreconcileable  difference  between  the  royalists 
and  the  fanatics,  the  latter  willingly  aiding  him 
to  oppress  the  former,  of  whom  he  stood  most  in 
fear.  It  was  confidently  affirmed,  that  the  propo- 
sal for  massacring  the  whole  royal  party  was  more 
than  once  brought  forward  in  his  council  of  officers, 
as  the  only  expedient  to  secure  the  government ; 
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but  Cromwell,  who  wan  neither  devil  enough  to 
commit  the  crimo^  nor  fool  enough  to  destroy  the 
balance  by  which  ho  was  preserved,  never  would 
consont.  The  royalists,  m  other  respects,  had 
little  reason  to  praise  his  moderation.  A  (lor  all 
the  plunder  and  exactions  which  they  had  suflfered, 
and  the  compositions  which  tliey  had  paid  for  their 
own  estates,  Cromwell  now,  by  his  own  authority 
and  that  of  his  council,  issued  an  order  for  decim- 
atinfi;  their  estates,  that  is,  that  they  should  pay  a 
tenth,  not  of  the  income,  but  of  the  value  of  the 
property ;  and  a  declaration  accompanied  this 
order,  that,  because  of  their  inherent  malignity,  they 
must  not  wonder  if  they  wore  looked  upon  as  a 
common  enemy ;  and  that  they  '*  must  not  expect 
to  bo  prosecuted  like  other  men,  by  the  ordinary 
forms  of  justice,  and  to  have  the  crimes  proved  by 
witnesses,  before  thoy  should  be  concluded  to  be 
guilty."  If  the  loyal  part  of  the  people  had  lie 
6rst  lent  the  king  tlie  fifth  part  of  what,  afler  in- 
finite losses,  thoy  wore  compelled  to  sacrifice  to 
his  enemies  at  last,  Lord  Clarendon  says,  that 
Charles  would  have  been  enabled  to  preserve 
them  and  himself.  "  The  Lord  deliver  us,*'  sayn 
Laud,  "  from  covetous  and  fearful  men !  The 
covetous  will  betray  us  for  money,  the  fearful  for 
security."  He  did  not  live  to  see  how  the  pertonai 
who  acted  under  the  influence  of  these  base  pas« 
sions,  brought  upon  themselves  worse  evils  than 
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could  have  befallen  them  in  the  manly  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

The  better  to  exact  this  forced  payment,  and 
with  a  view,  also,  toward  imbodying  a  sort  of  na- 
tional army,  which  might  be  employed  in  case  of 
need  to  balance  or  repress  the  troops,  whose  fidel- 
ity iie  distrusted,  he  divided  England  into  twelve 
cantons,  each  of  which  was  placed  under  the  ab- 
solute power  of  a  major-general.  These  bashaws, 
as  Ludlow  calls  them,  were  to  levy  all  imposts, 
sequester  those  who  did  not  pay  the  decimation, 
and  commit  to  prison  any  persons  whom  they 
suspected ;  and  there  was  no  appeal  from  any  of 
their  acts,  but  to  the  protector.  In  each  canton  he 
raised  a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  who  were  only  to 
be  called  out  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  then  to 
serve  a  certain  number  of  days  at  their  own  charge; 
if  they  served  longer,  they  were  to  receive  the 
same  pay  as  the  army,  but  they  were  to  be  under 
the  major-general  of  their  respective  canton.  A 
certain  salary  was  allowed  them,  that  of  a  horse- 
man being  eight  pounds  a  year.  Bui  the  advan- 
tage which  he  might  have  derived  from  this  kind 
of  yeomanry  force  (that  of  all  other  which  may 
most  reasonably  be  depended  upon  for  the  preser- 
%iition  of  order),  brought  with  it  a  new  danger  from 
the  power  of  the  majors-general ;  and  Cromwell 
removed  these  bashaws  in  time,  w'thout  difficulty, 
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because  they  had  made  themselves  odious  to  the 
nation. 

He  called  his  next  parliament*  with  more  con- 
fidence, because  the  war  in  which  he  had  engaged 
against  Spain  had  made  him  master  of  Jamaica, 
and  two  treasure-ships,  with  a  frightful  destruction 
of  the  Spaniards,  had  been  taken.  The  treasure 
was  brought  in  wagons  from  Portsmouth  to  Lon- 
don, and  paraded  through  the  city  to  the  Tower. 
Most  of  the  members  took  the  test  which  he  re- 
quired ;  they  passed  an  act  binding  all  men  to  re- 
nounce Charles  Stuart  and  his  family  ;  they  declar- 
ed it  high  treason  to  attempt  the  life  of  the  pro- 
tector, and  granted  him  larger  supplies  than  had 
ever  before  been  raised,  one  of  the  imposts  being 
a  full  yearns  rent  upon  all  houses  which  had  been 
erected  in  and  about  London,  from  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  troubles.  Finally,  they  offered  him 
the  title  of  king,  which  was  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition.  The  republicans,  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected most  danger,  had  been  carefully  excluded 
by  management  in  the  elections,  or  by  the  test. 
Vane  and  Harrison  were  in  confinement,  for  Crom- 
well feared  the  craft  of  the  former,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  latter,  which  placed  him  above  all 
means  of  corruption  or  intimidation.  Yet  there 
was  more  opposition  than  he  had  anticipated  ;  and 
one  member  applied  to  him  in  the  house,  the  words 
£*  3d  September,  1654,  dissolved  31st  January,  l654-'6.] 
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of  the  prophet  to  Ahab,  ^  Hast  thou  kiiied  and  also 
taken  possession  V*  Lambert,  who  had  hitherto 
forwarded  all  the  views  of  Oliver,  because  he  ex- 
pected to  be  the  next  protector  himself,  being  the 
second  man  ift  the  army,  declared  against  a  propo- 
«al  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  ambition : 
and  there  were  members  bold  enough  to  say,  that 
if  they  must  submit  to  the  old  government,  they 
would  much  rather  choose  to  obey  the  true  and 
lawful  heir  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  than  one  who 
was  but  at  best  their  equal,  and  had  raised  himself 
by  the  trust  which  they  had  reposed  in  him.  Upon 
«uch  opposition  Cromwell  would  have  trampled, 
if  he  had  found  support  in  his  own  family  and 
nearest  connexions.  But  his  sons  were  without 
ambition.  Richard,  the  eldest,  indeed  was  believed 
to  be  at  heart  a  royalist ;  Desborough,  who  had 
married  his  sister^  and  Fleetwood,  who  was  his 
son-in-law  (having  married  Ireton's  widow),  with 
a  stiipid  obstinacy  objected  to  his  assuming  the 
name  of  king,  though  (hey  had  no  objection  to  his 
exercising  a  mor<e  absolute  authority  than  any 
king  of  England  had  e^er  possessed.  Colonel 
Pride,  who  had  purged  the  parliament  to  make  him 
what  he  was,  procured  a  petition  from  the  majori- 
ty of  the  officers  then  about  I»ndon,  against  his 
taking  the  title ;  and  information,  to  which  he  gave 
full  credit,  was  conveyed  to  him,  that  a  number  of 
men  had  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  kill  h 
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withia  so  many  hours  after  he  should  accepi  ll 
Under  these  disheartening  circuaistancea»  after  a 
long  and  painful  struggle  with  himself,  and  some 
curious  discussions  with  the  deputation  of  mem* 
hers,  who  were  sent  to  urge  his  acceptance,  he 
concluded  by  refnmng  it  upon  the  plea  of  con- 
science.* 

In  thus  yielding  to  men  of  weaker  minds  thao 
his  own,  Cromwell  committed  the  same  enor 
which  had  been  fatal  to  Charles.  The  boldest 
course  would  have  been  the  safest;  the  wisest 
friends  of  the  royal  family  were  of  opinion,  that  if 
he  had  made  himself  king  dgfado,  and  restored  all 
things  in  other  req;>ects  to  the  former  order,  no 
other  measure  would  have  been  so  injurious  to  the 
royal  cause.  Everything  except  the  name  was 
given  him ;  the  power  of  appointing  his  successov 
in  the  protecunrship  was  now  conferred  upon  him 
by  parliament,  and  the  ceremony  of  investitute  was 
performed  for  the  second  time,  and  with  a  pomp 
which  no  coronation  had  exceeded.  The  ^>eak0r 
presented  him  with  a  robe  of  pcurfde  velvet,  a 
mixed  color,  to  show  the  mixture  of  justice  and 
mercy,  which  he  was  to  observe  in  his  administra- 
tion ;  the  bible,  "  the  book  of  books,  in  which  the 
orator  told  him  he  had  the  happiness  to  be  wett 

[•  8th  May,  1657.  On  the  I6lh  Deceinber,  1659,  he  was 
installed  lord  protector,  and  on  the  26lh  Jane,  1667,  iiunqiuitlild 
lord  protector.    Whitelock,  p.  671  and  p.  6fiQ>  ed.  173&.X  .    i 
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▼erMd,  and  which  contained  both  precepts  and  ex- 
amples for  good  government  ;**  a  sceptre,  not  unlike 
a  staff,  for  he  was  to  be  a  staff  to  the  weak  and 
poor ;  and  lastly,  a  sword,  not  to  defend  himself 
alone,  but  hi«  people  also :  '*  If,"  said  the  speaker, 
"  I  might  presume  to  fix  a  motto  upon  this  sword, 
as  the  valiant  Lord  Talbot  had  upon  his,  it  should 
be  this :  Ego  sum  Domini  Protectoris,  ad  protegeri' 
dum  populum  meum — I  am  the  Lord  Protector's,  to 
protect  my  people.*' 

So  great  was  the  reputation  which  Cromwell 
obtained  abroad  by  his  prodigious  elevation,  the 
lofty  tone  of  his  government,  and  the  vigor  of  his 
arms,  that  an  Asiatic  Jew  is  said  to  have  come  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  his  ped- 
igree, thinking  to  discover  in  him  the  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah !  Some  of  his  own  most  faithful 
adherents  regarded  him  with  little  less  veneration. 
Their  warm  attachment,  and  the  more  doubtful 
devotion  of  a  set  of  enthusiastic  preachers,  drug- 
ged the  atmosphere  in  which  he  breathed  ;  and 
yet,  white  his  bodily  health  continued,  the  natural 
strength  of  his  understanding  prevailed  over  this 
deleterious  influence,  and  he  saw  things  calmly, 
clearly,  and  sorrowfully,  as  they  were.  Shak- 
spere  himself  has  not  imagined  a  more  dramatic 
situation  than  that  in  which  Cromwell  stood.  He 
had  attained  to  the  possession  of  sovereign  power, 
by  means  little  less  guilty  than  Macbeth,  but  the 
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process  had  neither  hardened  his  heart,  nor  niado 
him  desperate  in  guilt.  His  mind  had  es^panded 
with  his  fortune.  As  he  advanced  in  his  career, 
he  gradually  discovered  how  mistaken  he  had  beeH 
in  the  principles  upon  which  he  had  set  out ;  and, 
after  having  effected  the  overthrow  of  the  church, 
the  nobles,  and  the  throne,  he  became  convinced, 
by  what  experience  (the  surest  of  all  teachers)  had 
shown  liim,  that  episcopacy,  nobility,  and  monarchy^ 
were  institutions  good  in  themselves,  and  necessa- 
ry for  this  nation  in  which  they  had  so  long  been 
established.  Fain  would  he  have  repaired  the 
evil  which  he  had  done  ;  fain  would  he  have  re- 
stored the  monarchy,  created  a  house  of  peers,  and 
re-established  the  episcopal  church.  But  he  was 
thwarted  and  overruled  by  the  very  instruments 
which  he  had  hitherto  used  ;  men  whom  he  bad 
formerly  possessed  with  his  own  passionate  errors, 
and  whom  he  was  not  able  to  dispossess :  persons 
incapable  of  deriving  wisdom  from  experience,  and 
so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  their  own  lives 
and  fortunes  depended  upon  the  establishment  of 
his  power  by  the  only  means  which  could  rendei 
it  stable  and  secure.  Standing  in  fear  of  them, 
he  dared  not  take  the  crown  himself;  and  he  could 
not  confer  upon  the  rightful  heir : — by  the  murder 
of  Charles,  he  had  incapacitated  himself  from  ma- 
king that  reparation  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  in  his  power.     His  wife,  who  was  not  elated 
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with  prosperity,  advised  him  to  make  terms  with 
the  exiled  king,  and  restore  him  to  the  throne ;  his 
melancholy  answer  was,  '*  Charles  Stuart  can  never 
forgive  me  his  father's  death  ;  and  if  he  could,  he 
is  unworthy  of  the  crown."  He  answered  to  the 
same  effect,  when  the  same  thing  was  twice  pro- 
posed to  him,  with  the  condition  that  Charles 
should  marry  one  of  his  daughters.  What  would 
not  Cromwell  have  given,. whether  he  looked  to. 
this  world  or  the  next,  if  his  hands  and  been  clear 
of  the  king's  blood ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  Cromwell's  mind  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  lord  of 
these  three  kingdoms,  and  indisputably  the  most 
powerful  potentate  in- Europe,  and  as  certainly  the 
greatest  man  of  an  age  in  which  the  race  of  great 
men  was  not  extinct  in  any  country.  No  man  was 
80  worthy  of  the  station  which  he  filled,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  means  by  which  he  reached  it.  He 
would  have  governed  constitutionally,  mildly,  mer- 
cifully, liberally,  if  he  could  have  followed  the 
impulses  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  wishes  of  his 
better  mind  ;  self-preservation  compelled  him  to  a 
severe  and  suspicious  system  :  he  was  reduced  at 
last  to  govern  without  a  parliament,  because,  pack 
them  and  purge  them  as  he  miglit,  all  that  he  sum- 
moned proved  unmanageable  ;  and  because  he  was 
a  usurper,  he  became  of  necessity  a  despot.  The 
v'ery  saints,  in  whose  eyes  he  had  been  so  precious. 
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now  called  him  an  **  ugly  tyrant,"  siid  engaged 
against  him  in  more  desperate  plots  than  were 
formed  by  the  royahsts.  He  lived  in  perpetual 
danger  and  in  perpetual  fear.  When  he  went 
abroad  he  was  surrounded  by  his  guards,  it  was 
never  known  which  way  he  was  going  till  he  was 
in  the  coach  ;  he  seldom  returned  by  the  same  way 
he  went ;  he  wore  armor  under  his  clothes,  and 
hardly  ever  slept  two  nights  successively  in  one 
chamber,  'llie  latter  days  of  Charles,  while  he 
looked  on  to  the  scaffold,  and  endured  the  insolence 
of  Bradshaw  and  the  inhuman  aspersions  of  Cook, 
were  enviable  when  compared  to  the  close  of 
CromwelTs  life.  Charles  had  that  peace  within 
which  passeth  all  understanding ;  the  one  great 
sin  which  he  had  committed  in  sacrificing  Strafe 
ford  had  been  to  him  a  perj>ctual  cause  of  sorrow 
and  shame  and  repentance  ;  he  received  his  own 
death  as  a  just  punishment  for  that  sin  under  the 
dispensations  of  a  righteous  and  unerring  Provi- 
dence ;  and  feeling  that  it  had  been  expiated,  when 
he  bowed  his  head  upon  the  block,  it  was  in  full 
reliance  upon  the  justice  of  posterity,  and  with  & 
sure  and  certain  trust  in  the  mercy  of  his  Grod. 
Cromwell  had  doubts  of  both,  Ludlow  tells  n», 
that  at  his  death  '*  he  seemed,  above  aU,  concern- 
ed for  the  reproaches,  he  said,  men  would  cast 
upon  his  name,  in  trampling  on  his  ashes  when- 
dead !"     And  the  last  sane  feeling  of  religion  which , 
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he  expressed  implied  a  like  misgiving,  concerning 
his  condition  in  the  world  on  which  he  was  about 
to  enter — ^it  was  a  question  to  one  of  his  fanatical 
preachers,*  "  if  the  doctrine  were  true,  that  the 
elect  could  never  fuially  fall  ?"  Upon  receiving  a 
reply,  that  nothing  could  be  more  certain,  "  Then 
am.  I  safe,"  he  said,  ^*  for  I  am  sure  that  once  I  was 
in  a  state  of  grace."  The  spiritual  drams  which 
were  then  administered  to  him  in  strong  doses, 
acted  powerfully  upon  a  mind  debilitated  by  long 
disease,  and  disposed  by  the  nature  of  that  disease 
to  delirium.  He  assured  his  physicians,  as  the 
presumptuous  fanatics  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed assured  him,  that  he  should  not  die,  whatever 
they  might  think  from  the  symptoms  of  his  dis- 
order, for  God  was  far  above  nature,  and  God  had 
promised  his  recovery.  Thanks  were  publicly 
given  for  the  undoubted  pledges  of  his  recovery, 
which  God  had  vouchsafed !  and  some  of  his  last 
words  were  those  of  a  mediator  rather  than  a  sin- 
ner, praying  for  the  people,  as  if  his  own  merits 
entitled  him  to  be  an  intercessor.  Even  his  death 
did  not  dissipate  the  delusion.  When  that  news 
was  brought  to  those  who  were  met  together  to 
pray  for  him,  "  Mr.  Sterry  stood  up  and  desired 
them  not  to  be  troubled :  for,"  said  he,  '*  this  is 
good  news  !  because,  if  he  was  of  great  use  to  the 
people  of  God  when  he  was  among  us,  now  he 

[*  John  Goodwin.] 
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will  be  much  more  so,  being  ascended  to  heaTen 
to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  to 
intercede  for  us,  and  to  be  mindful  of  ns  ob  all  oc- 
casions !"* 

The  life  of  this  most  fortunate  and  least  flagi- 
tious of  usurpers  might  hold  out  a  salutary  lesson  far 
men  possessed  with  a  like  ambition,  if  such  men 
were  capable  of  learning  good  as  well  as  evil  lea- 
sons  from,  the  experience  of  others.  H6  gained 
three  kingdoms  ;  the  price  which  he  paid  for  them 
was  innocence  and  peace  of  mind.  He  left  an 
imperishable  name,  so  stained  with  reproach,  that 
notwithstanding  the  redeeming  virtues  which 
adorned  him,  it  were  better  for  him  to  be  forgotten 
than  to  be  so  remembered.  And  in  the  world  to 
come but  it  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate  the  judg- 
ments, still  less  to  limit  the  mercy,  of  the  All-mer- 
ciful. 

Let  us  repeat,  that  there  is  no  portion  of  history 
in  which  it  so  much  behooves  an  Englishman  to 
be  thoroughly  versed  as  in  that  of  Cromwell's  age. 
There  it  may  be  seen  to  what  desperate  lengths 

[*  Cromwell  died  in  a  whirlwind,  on  the  3d  September,  1668. 
On  the  23d  November,  he  was  hurried  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel 
with  more  than  regal  solemnity.  At  the  restoration  his  body 
was  taken  up  and  hung  at  Tyburn.  Forty  years  afterward, 
Dryden  alludes  to  the  storm  in  which  the  protector  died,  in  a 
letter  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Steward.  Many  of  the  large  trees 
in  St.  James's  park  were  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

He  was  taken  ill  at  Hampton  court,  and  died  at  WhitehalL] 
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men  of  good  hearts  and  laudable  intentiQns  may 
be  drawn  by  faction.  There  may  be  seen  the 
rise,  and  the  progress,  and  the  consequences  of 
rebellion.  There  are  to  be  found  the  highest 
examples  of  true  patriotism,  sound  principles,  and 
heroic  virtue,  with  some  alloy  of  haughtiness  in 
Strafford,  of  human  infirmities  in  Laud,  pure  and 
unsullied  in  Falkland,  and  Capel,  and  Newcastle, 
and  in  Clarendon,  the  wisest  and  the  best  of 
English  statesmen,  the  most  authentic,  the  most 
candid,  the  most  instructive  of  English  historians. 
From  the  history  of  that  age,  and  more  especially 
from  that  excellent  writer,  the  young  and  ingenu- 
ous may  derive  and  confirm  a  just,  and  generous, 
and  ennobling  love  for  the  institutions  of  their 
country,  founded  upon  the  best  feelings  and  surest 
principles ;  and  the  good  and  the  thoughtful  of  all 
ages  will  feel  in  the  perusal,  with '  what  reason 
that  petition  is  inserted  in  the  Litany,  wherein  we 
pray  the  Lord  to  deliver  us  "  from  all  sedition, 
privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion ;  from  all  false 
doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism :  from  hardness  of 
heart  and  contempt  of  his  word  and  command- 
ments,"— sins  which  draw  after  them,  in  certain 
and  inevitable  consequence,  the  heaviest  of  all 
chastisements  upon  a  guilty  nation.* 

[*  After  the  murder  of  the  king  change  followed  change, 
but  no  change  brought  stability  to  the  state,  or  repose  to  the 
nation,  not  even  when  the  supreme  and  absolute  authority  was 
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usurped  by  a  man  who  of  all  others  was  the  most  worthy  to 
have  exercised  it,  had  it  lawfully  devolved  upon  him.  Crom- 
well relieved  the  country  from  presbyterian  intolerance ;  and  he 
curbed  those  fanatics  who  were  for  proclaiming  long  JesnSi 
that,  as  his  saints,  they  might  divide  the  land  anKmg  them- 
selves. But  it  required  all  his  strength  to  do  this,  and  to  keep 
down  the  spirit  of  political  and  religious  fanaticism,  when  his 
own  mind  by  its  own  strength  had  shaken  off  both  diseases. 
He  then  saw  and  understood  the  beauty,  and  the  utility,  and 
the  necessity  of  those  establishments,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
over  the  ruins  of  which  he  had  made  his  way  to  power ;  and 
gladly  would  he  have  restored  the  monarchy  and  the  episcopal 
church.  But  he  was  deterred  from  the  only  practicable  course, 
less  by  the  danger  of  the  attempt  than  by  the  guilty  part 
which  he  had  borne  in  the  king's  fate  ;  and  at  the  time  whea 
£urope  regarded  him  with  terror  and  admiration  as  the  ablest 
and  most  powerfid  potentate  of  the  age,  he  was  paying  the 
bitter  penalty  of  successful  ambition,  ^consumed  by  cares  and 
anxieties,  and  secret  fears,  and  only  preserved  from  all  the 
horrors  of  remorse  by  the  spiritual  drams  which  were  admin- 
istered to  him  as  long  as  he  had  life. — Southet,  Book  qfthi 
Church,  ed.  1841,  p.  509.] 
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NOTE. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  has  thought  it  best 
not  to  encumber  a  boofc  written  for  the  young, 
with  references  to  authorities.  He  owes  it  to 
himself,  however,  to  say,  that  he  believes  he  has 
made  no  statement  for  which  authority  may  not 
readily  be  produced. 

To  any  older  readers,  who  may  possibly  glance 
at  the  volume,  he  would  remark,  that  he  is  indebt- 
ed for  his  materials  principally  to  Antonio  de 
Herrera,  Bemal  Diaz,  Antonio  de  Solis,  Torque- 
mada,  Clavigero,  Don  Telesforo  de  Trueba  y 
Cosio,  Venegas,  the  letters  of  Hernan  Cortes,  the 
English  historian  Robertson,  and  our  own  lament- 
ed countryman,  R.  C.  Sands,  Esq. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  HERNAN  CORTES. 


CHAPTER   I. 


r  HO  has  not  heard  of  that  dnr- 

i  ing  and  6ery  Spaniard,  Hernan 

Cortes,  the  Conqueror  of  Mes- 

^  ico  ?   The  story  of  his  exploits 

IS  wild  as  a  fable,  and  were 

it  not  now  a  welt-known  part 

of  the  hiatory  of  Mexico,  could 

rcely  be    believed.       To 

f  ihose  of  my  young  fellow-citizens 

^  who  may  be  ignorant  of  his  career, 

'  1  offer  the  history  of  this  remarka- 

■>  ble  man. 

If  you  will  look  npon  a  map  of 
n  the  province  of  Estremadura, 
II  will  find  the  small  town  of  MedeU 
.<)j  ^'  lin.  At  this  place,  in  the  year  liSi, 
Hernan  Cortes  was  bom  of  poor  but  respecta- 
ble parenta.      His  parents  (Don  Martin  Cor*eB 
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fie  Monroy  and  Doiia  Catalina  Pizarro  de  Altaini« 
rano)  were  of  noble  descent,  had  been  once  rich, 
but  were  now  reduced.  Whatever  others  may 
think,  I  consider  it  fortunate  that  young  Cortes 
was  born  poor.  Had  he  been  the  child  of  a  rich 
man,  he  might  have  been  reared  in  the  midst  of 
foolish  luxuries  and  indulgences,  led  a  life  of  idle 
dissipation,  and  proved  utterly  worthless :  as  it 
was,  his  poverty  forced  him  to  make  exertions  and 
to  stniggle  with  the  world.  Poverty  helped  him, 
as  it  has  helped  many  others ;  it  taught  him  to 
rely  upon  his  own  energies.  It  was  particularly 
fortunate  in  his  case ;  for  his  natural  temperament, 
as  you  will  see,  was  just  such  as  to  ruin  him,  had 
he  been  bom  to  a  rich  inheritance. 

Of  the  earliest  years  of  his  boyhood  I  can  tell 
you  nothing,  except  that  he  was  a  warm-hearted, 
sprightly,  and  intelligent  lad,  admired  and  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
gave  such  promise  of  future  usefulness,  that  his 
father  determined  he  should  have  the  advantage 
of  an  education,  to  fit  him  for  the  study  of  the 
law.  Young  Cortes  was  sent,  therefore,  at  this 
time,  to  the  celebrated  University  of  Salamanca. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  friends.  His  ardent  and  restless 
nature  could  not  well  bear  the  close  industry  and 
confinement  of  college  life,  and  boys  of  inferior 
parts  outstripped  him  in  his  studies.    At  the  end 
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of  two  years,  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  worse 
than  lazy.  He  was  now  so  weary  of  his  situation, 
that  he  became  the  leader  of  many  wild  and  mis- 
chievous irregularities — so  much  so,  that  more 
than  once  he  came  near  being  expelled  from  the 
University.  At  length,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his 
father,  he  left  Salamanca,  and  returned  to  Medel- 
lin.  Here,  laying  aside  all  books,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  active  and  manly  sports,  and  made  himself 
skilful  in  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  arms. 

For  some  time  he  continued  in  this  career,  and 
being,  unfortunately  as  it  proved  at  the  time,  a  boy 
of  fine  appearance,  amiable  disposition,  and  enga- 
ging manners,  he  brought  about  him  many  com- 
panions, and  launched  with  them  into  many  dissi- 
pations. His  father  was  now  very  miserable.  Far 
from  dreaming  that  his  son  would  ever  reach  honor 
or  distinction,  he  feared  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  prove  a  worthless  and  unhappy  man.  One  hope, 
however,  was  still  left  him.  The  boy  had  a  pas- 
sion for  military  life,  and  sighed  for  daring  adven- 
tures as  a  soldier.  This  passion  was  carefully 
cultivated  by  the  father,  and  in  a  little  time,  when 
an  occasion  presented  itself,  young  Cortes  showed 
that  he  was  fully  alive  to  it.  The  "  Great  Cap- 
tain" Gronzalo  de  Cordova  was  adding  to  his  fame 
in  the  wars  in  Italy,  and  crowds  of  Spanish  youth 
were  eager  to  flock  to  his  standard.  Among  the 
rest  was  Heman  Cortes.     Numbers  enlisted,  but 
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when  they  were  about  starting  on  their  march  to 
join  Cor(h)va  at  Naples,  young  Cortes  was  sudden- 
ly 8ciz(;d  with  sickncKs,  and  thereby  kept  at  home. 
I'his  *was  a  sad  disap})ointnient  to  the  boy,  as  well 
as  his  father. 

Anoth(;r  opportunity  for  adventure, however,  soon 
ofRsrcd,  with  fairer  pro.spcjcts  for  Cortes.  Don 
Nicolas  de  Ovando,  his  kinsman,  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  Governor  of  llispaniola,  and  Don 
Martin  supposed  that,  under  the  patronage  of  this 
kinsman,  a  fair  field  was  opened  before  his  son  in 
the  New  World.  Young  (Jortes  now  forgot  his 
disap[)()iutment,  and  set  his  heart  upon  accom- 
panying Don  Nicolas.  Great  preparations  were 
making  for  transjjorting  the  new  Governor  to  his 
dominions ;  and,  as  he  watched  the  progress,  his 
desircjs  were  the  more  inflamed.  Thirty-two  ships 
were  soon  ready,  and  twenty-five  hundred  persons 
(many  of  them  people  of  rank)  were  about  em- 
barking as  settlers  for  the  new  colony.  But  when 
all  was  ready,  Cortes  was  again  prevented  from 
being  one  of  the  number.  'J'his  disappointment 
was  brought  about  by  liis  own  folly  and  rash- 
ness. It  seems  that  he  had  formed  an  attachment 
for  a  lady  at  Medellin,  and  on  a  dark  night,  before 
the  ships  set  sail,  was  trying  to  reach  the  window 
of  her  chamber.  In  doing  thisj  he  had  to  scram- 
ble over  an  old  wall,  which  unfprtimately  gave  way 
under  him,  and  he  was  severely  injured  by  the  fall. 
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The  ships,  therefore,  sailed  without  him,  leaving 
young  Cortes  sick  and  sorrowful,  and  his  father 
deeply  mortified 

At  length,  having  slowly  recovered,  his  father 
once  more  turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  New 
World.  Young  Cortes  still  burned  with  the  desire 
to  join  his  kinsman  Don  Nicolas ;  and  all  being 
made  ready  accordingly,  he  left  Medellin,  and  ar- 
rived safely  at  Saint  Domingo,  in  the  year  1504. 
Ovando  welcomed  him  cordially,  receiving  him 
like  his  own  son.  He  at  once  fixed  him  in  places 
of  distinction  and  profit,  and  seemed  in  every  way 
determined  to  push  his  fortunes.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Cortes  was  restless,  and  in  a  little  time  pant- 
ing for  a  wider  field,  where  he  might  earn,  as  he 
thought,  fame  and  glory.  He  was  better  satisfied 
when  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  he  thought 
opened  that  field.  Two  Spaniards,  Ojeda  and 
Nicuesa«  had  determined  upon  an  expedition  for 
the  purpose  of  making  discoveries  and  settle- 
ments upon  the  main  land  of  America.  Cortes 
heartily  joined  them  in  this  enterprise,  laboring 
with  diligence  to  make  all  things  ready.  But 
when,  at  length,  all  was  ready,  his  companions 
departed,  leaving  him  too  sick  to  undertake  the 
voyage.  He  was  now  very  miserable  over  this 
third  disappointment,  but  afterwards,  when  he 
learned  the  result  of  that  expedition,  he  looked 
upon  the  disappointment  as  a  blessing.    It  was  the 

2* 
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most  unfortunate  attempt  ever  made  by  ilie  Span 
iards  in  the  Now  World.  The  poor  odvcnturerft 
sufTered  sorely  by  tempests ;  and  when  at  length 
they  landed,  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  natives, 
together  with  disease  and  famine,  swept  off  the 
most  of  them.  A  little  colony  planted  upon  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  by  Vasco  Nuiiez  de  Balboa, 
was  all  that  remained  of  the  enterprise.  Yet  with 
all  this,  he  had  a  thought  that  had  he  been  among 
the  adventurers,  things  might  have  gone  better; 
and  his  heart  was  still  bent  upon  discoveries  and 
conquests.  Among  all  the  wild  schemes  of  adven- 
ture talked  of  among  the  settlers  at  Hispaniola, 
none  were  too  wild  for  him  :  he  was  ready,  in  fact, 
for  any  daring  expedition, — the  more  daring  the 
better. 

In  1511,  Don  Diego  Columbus,  who  had  sue* 
ceeded  Ovando  as  Governor,  determined  upon  the 
conquest  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  Cortes  re- 
solved to  bear  his  part  in  it.  The  Governor  se- 
lected as  the  leader  of  this  enterprise  Diego  Ve- 
lasquez, a  man  well  known  in  llispaniola ;  and 
Cortes  managed  by  his  ability  to  be  made,  with 
Andres  de  Duero,  joint  secretary  to  Velasquez.  In 
a  little  time  all  was  ready,  and  Velasquez  departed 
with  a  large  number  of  followers.  He  anticipated 
a  struggle  in  subduing  the  natives  of  the  islandv 
and  had  made  preparations  for  it ;  but,  ttranga  to 
tell,  an  island  seven  hundred  miles  long,  and  oor- 
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ered  with  numerous  inhabitants,  was  brought  into 
subjection  almost  without  an  effort.  The  cacique 
Hatuey  opposed  his  landing,  and  afterwards  gave 
him  some  trouble,  but  with  his  three  hundred  men 
he  was  soon  master  of  the  island,  and  established 
several  colonies,  the  principal  one  being  at  St. 
Jago. 

Cortes,  seeing  the  advantage  of  his  position,  cul- 
tivated warmly  the  friendship  of  Velasquez  ;  and 
as  he  knew  that  Andres  de  Duero  had  his  par** 
ticular  confidence,  he  managed  to  make  a  warm 
friend  of  him.  Many  of  the  people,  however, 
soon  became  dissatisfied  with  Velasquez,  and  de* 
termined  to  send  complaints  against  him  to  Don 
Diego  Columbus.  Cortes,  by  his  manly  bearing, 
had  made  friends  of  the  multitude,  and  when  they 
came  to  choosing  some  one  who  should  bear  their 
complaints,  the  boldness  and  sagacity  of  Cortes 
prompted  them  to  choose  him.  It  was  a  danger* 
ous  business,  for  the  bearer  would  not  only  pro- 
voke Velasquez,  but  would  risk  his  life  in  passing 
over  to  Hispaniola  in  a  canoe.  Yet  Cortes  impru* 
dently  agreed  to  undertake  it.  Velasquez  was 
so  provoked,  that  he  declared  he  should  suffer  the 
punishment  of  death.  Men  were  immediately 
ordered  to  arrest  him.  But  Cortes,'hearing  of  this, 
managed  to  make  his  escape,  and  hid  himself  in 
the  church.  Feeling  safe  here,  he  determined  to 
remain  until  Andres  de  Duero  could  induce  the 
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commander  to  pardon  him.  His  ardor  and  impru- 
dence, liowever,  soon  revealed  his  hiding-place. 
He  had  formed  an  attachment  for  a  young  woman 
of  good  family,  called  Dona  Catalina  Snares  de 
Pacheco.  She  liveil  not  far  from  the  church,  and 
Cortes  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  her.  The  offi- 
cers knew  this,  and  kept  watch  for  him.  On© 
night,  having  left  the  church,  thinking  he  was  un- 
seen, he  was  suddenly  surpriseil.  soiled  before  he 
could  make  any  resistance,  and  led  off  to  prison. 
He  seemed  now  to  have  so  much  sorrow  for  his 
error,  that  Vclasi|uoz  was  induced  to  forgive  him. 
At\er wards,  having  married  Dona  Catalina,  upon 
the  birth  of  his  tirst  son,  he  requested  the  GJover- 
nor  to  stand  as  the  god-father.  To  this  Yelasques 
cheerfully  consented,  and  now  they  seemed  as 
warm  friends  as  ever.  Cortes  bore  himself  in  eve- 
ry way  kindly  towards  him,  and  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  making  himself  agreeable  to  him. 

Desirous  of  extending  his  dominions,  VelssqueSi 
in  the  vear  1517,  had  allowed  llemandesde  Cor- 
dova  to  sail  with  a  small  expedition  from  Cubai 
and  he  had  discovered  the  eastern  cape  of  Yuca- 
tan. It  was  an  unfortunate  expedition, — the  com- 
mander and  the  greater  portion  of  his  soldiers  hav- 
ing perished  in 'it.  Yet  the  accounts  which  Ve-' 
lasquez  had  received,  induced  him  to  fit  out  another 
and  more  powerful  expedition.  Four  vessels  wen 
at  once  made  ready,  and  Juan  de  Oiyalfii  at  dM 
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head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  took  the  com- 
mand of  them.  In  a  short  time,  he  disco \rered  the 
island  of  Cozumel,  and  then  following  in  the  track 
of  Cordova,  coasted  along  the  shores  of  Yucatan, 
trading  with  the  natives,  giving  them  such  trinkets 
as  he  had,  for  gold  and  food.  At  last  he  made  a 
landing  on  the  island  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  The 
Mexicans  upon  the  coasts  were  now  greatly 
alarmed.  They  had  never  seen  such  men  or 
weapons  as  they  now  heheld,  and  they  instantly 
sent  messengers  to  their  chief,  Montezuma,  telling 
him  of  the  arrival  of  these  new  visiters.  Monte- 
zuma was  greatly  frightened  by  their  news.  It  is 
said  that  from  this  time  he  had  no  peace,  living 
daily  in  the  fear  that  his  empire  would  be  taken 
from  him.  The  Spaniards  remained  several  days 
at  the  island,  and  succeeded  in  finding  some  gold. 
Grijalva,  after  making  his  observations,  became 
convinced  that  the  coast  near  by  was  part  of  a 
continent,  and  he  panted  to  land  there  and  push 
his  discoveries*  There  was  danger,  however,  in 
this,  as  he  did  not  know  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  should  meet,  and  the  number  of  his 
men  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  disease.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  wait  until  he  could  get  a 
reinforcement  from  Cuba,  and  accordingly  sent  a 
messenger  back  to  Velasquez  to  get  assistance. 
Having  done  this,  he  pursued  his  discoveries  about 
the  province  of  Panuco,  which  he  found  covered 
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(it  in  nai(l)  witli  lar^n  and  populous  towns  at  the 
diHiriTK!!)  of  tiirno  hm^tioN  from  tho  coast. 

In  t)in  tnnan  titiiCf  h'\n  tnonsun^er,  Pedro  do  A1- 
vanido,  liad  arriv<Ml  in  C/ulmjHmrin^  npocimnns  of 
gold,  and  lidlinjr  of  tlin  wonderful  dlHrovorios  of 
(Trijalva.  Vi'liiHipicx  wan  groatly  dolightiul :  like 
nil  IiIh  roinitryninn  at  that  timOf  lio  wan  thirsting 
f(ir  ^oM  and  c()n(]nrHtN.  His  dcdiglit,  too,  was  the 
f^riMitftr,  IxMrannn  lin  liad  lioard  notlung  boforo  from 
(Irijalva  HJncto  ho  Huiio'l,  and  had  foarod  he  was 
]cmt.  1 1  in  fvtirn  had  nt  ono  time  been  so  intense, 
tliat  lio  had  donpatrhnd  a  vosnoI  under  the  com* 
inand  of  (yhriHt(»va]  dn  Olid  to  snok  him.  Olid 
had  follownd  in  the*  trar^k  of  his  companions,  but 
uftor  JK^ing  hnatnn  ahont  witit  tnmpests,  had  re« 
turiMwl  to  ( !uba  without  any  tidin^rs  of  them. 

Alvarado*M  Htory  soon  Hpread  over  the  island,  and 
multihuloM  wero  <Mi</nr  to  join  Orijalva.  Tho  pros* 
port  of  w(^allli  nnd  ^lory  was  now  fairly  0|>ened 
before  llifMn,  but  anionic  them  all  there  was  none 
more  ex(!it(M|  thnn  Hernan  (/ortf;s.  Velasquez  im- 
mediateiy  nent  nu^FiFinn|r(>rN  to  Spain  with  tho  glo* 
rioiiN  ur.wH  of  CtrijalvaV  diNcovory,  and  then  com« 
nienced  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  the  new  con- 
tinerit.  The  vessfd  was  soon  ready,  and  three 
hnndrod  vfdunteers  came  forward,  desirous  of  em* 
barking.  Among  these  were  Diego  de  Ordat, 
p'ranciN(!o  de  Morla,  Kscobar,  and  Bemal  Dial  del 
Castillo,  who  afierwards  wrote  a  History  of  the 
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Conquest  of  Mexico.  Now  came  the  time  for 
ehoosing  a  leader  for  this  expedition.  Velasquez 
knew  very  well  that  a  good  leader  was  everything 
in  such  an  enterprise,  and  he  was  very  cautious. 
Some  recommended  to  the  Governor  to  appoint 
Yasco  Porcallo,  a  man  of  high  rank,  while  the  sol- 
diers were  in  favor  of  Grijalva.  Others  spoke  of 
Augustin  Bermudez,  and  Bernardino  Velasquez, 
relatives  of  the  Governor,  as  fit  persons,  but  none 
of  them  pleased  Velasquez.  The  truth  is,  the 
(jrovemor  was  jealous.  He  was  desirous  of  ap- 
pointing some  one  who  was  capable  of  leading 
the  enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time  one  who 
would  not  slight  his  authority.  He  was  seeking 
his  own  glory. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  preparations,  Heman 
Cortes  had  determined,  if  possible,  to  be  the  leader 
of  this  expedition.  He  was  himself  on  good  terms 
with  Velasquez,  but  was  not  willing  to  trust  the 
chance  of  success  to  that.  He  knew  that  there 
were  two  individuals  possessing  more  influence 
over  the  Grovemor  than  any  others :  these  were 
Amador  de  Lares,  the  royal  treasurer  of  Cuba,  and 
Andres  de  Duero,  his  secretary  ;  and  these,  fortu- 
nately, were  warm  friends  of  his  own.  He  bar- 
gained with  these^  therefore,  to  procure  for  him  the 
command  of  the  expedition,  promising  to  reward 
.them  amply  if  they  should  succeed.  Their  attach- 
i«eat.fi>r  Cpr(es,  together  with  this  hope  of  reward. 
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induced  them  to  urge  his  claim  warmly.  They 
declared  to  Velasquez  that  Cortes  (as  he  well 
knew)  was  in  every  way  fitted  to  take  the  com* 
maud — that  he  was  honorable,  prudent,  and  fear* 
less,  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  the  Spaniards. 
Velasquez  was  pleased  with  the  thought.  He  felt 
that  Cortes  was  the  proper  man  as  to  ability,  and 
the  thought  that  he  possessed  neither  rank  nor  for* 
tune,  prevented  any  jealousy  towards  him.  Cortes 
had  behaved  well  whenever  he  had  been  trusted, 
and  Velasquez  was  convinced  he  might  be  trusted 
now.  Then,  too,  he  remembered  the  friendship 
that  had  been  kept  between  them  since  the  mar- 
riage of  Cortes,  and  naturally  enough  supposed 
that  tlicir  former  difliculty  made  him  the  safer  man 
for  this  occasion.  To  the  great  joy  of  Coites,  Ve- 
lasquez declared  publicly  that  he  was  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  expedition. 

As  soon  as  this  appointment  was  made  known, 
the  disappointed  relatives  of  the  Grovemor  began 
to  beset  him  with  strange  stories  of  Cortes,  hoping 
to  startle  his  fears,  that  he  might  take  the  command 
from  him.  Nor  did  they  work  in  vain.  They 
snccoeded  so  far  in  making  him  jealous,  that  his 
friends  Lares  and  Duero  became  alarmed.  Thejr 
immediately  gave  notice  to  Cortes  of  what  was 
doing,  and  he  as  quickly,  before  the  poison  liad 
time  fully  to  work,  made  all  things  ready  for  a  start. 
He  then  went  to  see  the  Govemofi  and  had  akng 
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Calk  wit\^  him  about  the  whole  enterprise.  Velas- 
quez was  now  so  much  pleased,  that  on  the  next 
morning,  when  Cortes  was  about  to  sail,  he  went 
with  him  to  the  vessel,  and  they  had  a  warm  and 
affectionate  parting.  , 

It  was  on  the  18th  day  of  November,  1519,  that 
Dortes  set  sail  from  St.  Jago.  In  a  little  time  he 
reached  Trinidad,  a  small  settlement  upon  the 
<8land,  and  here  discovered  that  bis  enemies  were 
4till  at  work  to  ruin  him.  Disappointed  ambition 
8  a  base  enemy  to  deal  with.  Cortes  had  no  soon- 
er sailed,  than  the  kinsmen  of  the  Governor  told 
rorse  stories  than  ever.  They  knew  the  jealous 
/tature  of  Velasquez,  and  worked  upon  it  freely. 
They  declared  that  Cortes  was  selfish  and  ambi- 
tious, and  would  despise  his  authority ; — ^that  he 
must  expect  nothing  but  insolence  from  him.  Ve- 
lasquez for  some  time  felt  easy  ;  for  notwithstand- 
ing his  friendly  parting  with  Cortes,  he  had  given 
commands  to  Diego  de  Ordaz,  one  of  the  adven- 
turers, to  watch  him,  and  report  to  him  whatever 
was  done.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  he  had  a  spy 
upon  the  actions  of  the  leader,  and  this  gave  him 
confidence.  But  these  disappointed  men  worked 
upon  him  imtil  he  began  to  feel  that  his  spy  would 
prove  faithless.  Then  they  began  to  frighten  him 
in  a  new  way :  they  hired  a  man  named  Juan  Mil- 
lian,  who  pretended  to  be  an  astrologer,  to  help 
them  in  their  mean  design,  and  this  fellow  prOphe^- 
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sied  terrible  sorrows  if  the  command  was  not  taken 
from  Cortes.  All  the  suspicions  of  Velasquez  were 
now  roused.  Ho  knew  the  vessel  was  to  touch  at 
Trinidad,  and  now  he  sent  his  messengers  with  posi* 
tive  onlerH  to  Francisco  Verdugo,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  place.  These  orders  were,  to  take  the 
command  from  Cortes  and  give  it  to  Vasce  Por- 
callo.  Secret  instructions  were  sent  also  to  Diego 
de  Ordaz  to  assist  in  this  matter.  But,  fortunateljr, 
the  friends  of  Cortes  had  not  forgotten  him.  Lares 
and  Duero  knew  what  mischief  was  at  work,  and 
they  secretly  sent  news  of  tlic  whole  to  Cortes. 
He  at  once  understood  the  danger  of  his  position, 
and  understood  as  well  how  to  meet  it.  Knowing 
that  nmch  depended  upon  making  a  friend  of  Diogo 
de  Ordaz,  ho  sought  him  immediately.  The  open 
bearing  of  Cortes,  with  liis  powerful  persuasions 
and  brilliant  promises,  at  once  won  the  friendship 
of  Ordaz.  So  far  from  aiding  the  commands  given 
to  Verdugo,he  went  to  the  magistrate  and  convinced 
him  that  it  was  impossible  U)  obey  the  commands 
of  Velasquez.  Cortes,  he  declared,  had  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  it  was  idle  to  oppose  him.  Some 
think  that  Verdugo  was  bribed,  but  it  is  more  proba^ 
ble  that  the  great  popularity  of  Cortes  made  hia 
afraid  to  attempt  to  carry  out  his  orders.  At  all 
events,  Cortes  was  undisturbed.  To  blind  Vria^ 
quez,  he  now  wrote  him  a  friendly  letter,  and  tliea 
set  sail  from  Trinidad. 
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Ere  long  he  reached  Havana,  another  settlement. 
'  Here  he  commenced  beating  up  recruits,  and  gath- 
ering stores  and  provisions  to  strengthen  his  arma* 
ment.  This  was  easily  done  ;  multitudes  eagerly 
joined  him.  Cortes  hurried  this  business  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  for  he  still  feared  the  jealousy  of 
the  suspicious  Governor,  and  expected  every  hour 
the  arrival  of  orders  to  stop  him.  In  this  fear  he 
was  not  mistaken.  He  had  not  yet  completed  his 
arrangements,  when  the  order  came.  Velasquez, 
more  enraged  against  him  than  ever,  because  Verdu- 
go  had  not  obeyed  his  commands,  and  now  certain 
that  Cortes  meant  to  defy  him,  sent  a  messenger 
with  secret  instnictions  to  Pedro  Barba,  the  com- 
mander at  Havana,  ordering  him  at  once  to  seize 
Cortes,  send  him  under  a  strong  guard  to  St.  Jago, 
and  then  delay  the  expedition  until  he  should  re- 
ceive further  orders.  The  principal  officers  were 
also  commanded  to  aid  Pedro  Barba  in  arresting 
Cortes.  Fortunately  for  Cortes,  he  was  again  ad- 
vised of  this  plan.  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  chap- 
lain to  his  armament,  having  received  from  a  monk 
secret  information  of  the  whole,  informed  Cortes, 
and  he  at  once  prepared  to  meet  the  danger.  The 
two  officers  whom  he  most  feared  as  being  ready 
to  assist  Pedro  Barba,  were  Velasquez  de  Leon,  a 
relation  of  the  Governor  of  Cuba,  and  Diego  de 
Ordaz,  whose  conduct,  notwithstanding  what  had 
passed  at  Trinidad,  was   sometimes  suspicious. 
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Velasquez  do  Leon  was  a  frank,  warm-hearted,  antf 
ambitious  young  man,  and  Cortes  easily  won  hiir 
to  his  cause  by  telling  him  of  the  glory  that  wai 
before  him,  and  the  danger  of  any  delay  to  the  ex 
pedition.  As  to  Ordaz,  ho  determined  to  get  him 
out  of  the  w;iy  for  a  time,  and  therefore  sent  liim 
to  Guaniguanico,  near  Capo  Antonio,  that  he  might 
got  furtlier  supplies  of  provisions  for  the  voyage. 
As  soon  as  Ordaz  had  left,  (>)rtes  assembled  all 
his  men.  He  now  told  them  of  the  meanness  and 
jeahnmy  of  Velasquez,  in  trying  to  take  the  com- 
mand from  him  for  no  cause  whatever.  Then  he 
spoke  of  tlie  foolish  order  for  delaying  an  expedi- 
tion in  wliieli  they  were  all  so  eager  to  embark, 
an<l  in  which  they  were  all  to  earn  so  much  glory, 
— an  order  he  declared  to  bo  the  more  outrageous, 
because  th(^y  had  all  spent  their  own  private  means 
in  e(|uipping  for  the  enter])rise.  The  men  were 
greatly  aroused,  'i'hc^y  were  attached  to  Cortes, 
and  th(^y  kn(;w  his  wortli  as  their  leader.  They 
be^gc;(I  that  he  would  never  give  up  the  command, 
and  prorniH(>(l  that  tluty  would  risk  their  lives  any- 
wh(!r(!,  wherever  he  ini^dit  lead.  This  was  pre- 
cis<'ly  what  (/ortes  desired,  lie  declared  that  he 
woidd  be  tlieir  leader,  and  that  he  would  guide 
thian  to  tluit  rich  and  boatitiful  country  for  which 
thc;y  w(Te  panting — a  country  in  which  every  man 
should  find  wealth  and  honor.  Ho  then  took  an 
oath  that  he  would  never  forsake  such  faithful  and 
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trusty  followers.  The  air  djdw  rang  with  their 
shouts.  While  some  cried  out  that  they  would 
stand  by  Cortes  for  ever,  others  uttered  terrible 
threats  against  his  enemies.  He  was  now  fixed  in 
his  command ;  he  had  the  hearts  of  all  his  men. 
They  looked  upon  him  as  a  leader  chosen  by  them- 
selves— ^their  noble  and  bold  friend  and  companion, 
who  was  to  lead  them  on  to  victory.  Pedro  Barba 
at  once  wrote  to  Velasquez,  telling  him  that  it  was 
impossible  to  fulfil  his  orders  ;  and  Cortes  sent  him 
a  second  letter,  informing  him  that  on  the  next  day 
he  should  sail  from  Havana. 

The  fleet  of  Cortes  now  consisted  of  eleven 
vessels,  one  of  which  was  of  one  hundred  tons, 
three  of  seventy,  and  the  rest  only  open  barks. 
His  followers  numbered  six  hundred  and  seventeen 
persons.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  nine  were 
sailors  and  mechanics  ;  the  remainder  were  to  act 
as  soldiers.  As  to  regular  soldiers,  there  were 
among  them  all,  only  sixteen  horsemen,  thirty 
musketeers,  and  thirty-two  cross-bowmen ;  the 
others  were  armed  only  with  spears  and  swords, 
the  use  of  which  they  little  understood.  To  add 
somewhat  to  their  strength,  however,  there  were 
on  board  the  fleet  "  ten  cannons  and  four  falconets." 
Instead  of  shields  or  coats  of  mail  to  defend  them 
from  such  enemies  as  they  should  meet,  which 
articles  would  have  proved  heavy  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate, their  leader  had  supplied  them  all  with  jack- 
al 
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ets  quilted  with  cotton,  ThiM  was  the  whole  force| 
with  wliich  CorUiB  was  now  prepared  to  seek*  and 
BuMiui  iliti  new  continent. 

To  ur^ti  Wm  follow(;rs  onward  the  more,  Cortes 
minified  with  their  dreains  of  glory,  the  thought 
tliat  thf^y  warn  U)  ext<;nd  the  religion  of  our  bless- 
ed Saviour,  'i'he  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  religion 
in  whicli  they  liad  been  trained,  allowed  this  idea, 
and  they  r<'.;illy  HupjKJHed  that  their  warlike  ezpe* 
dition,  among  other  tliingK,  was  to  spread  the  gos- 
pel of  peace.  Strange  thought,  yet  it  was  theirs « 
The  Sp;iniardH  therefore  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
the  hnunar  wliich  (yortes  raised  over  them*  It 
was  a  Ktandanl  of  vcdvet,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold,  bearing  the  royal  arniH  and  a  large  cross,  to- 
gether with  tliJH  motto :  *^  Companions ,  lei  us  follow 
the  crons^J'or  under  this  guidance  we  sliall  conquer,*^ 


CHAPTER   II. 


^  ORTES  liaviog  divided  Mi 
men  inio  eleven  companies, 
f  and     placed     captains    over 
f  them,*  they  all  embarked,  and 
1  the  10th  of  February  set 
sail  from  Havana.     Ere  long 
they  came  near  the  island  Co- 
I   zumei.  Thefrightened  inhabi- 
ig   the    approach  of  the 
^dcet,  Aed   from   the   shores.     Not 
9  they  idly  frightened,  for  they 
1  felt  the  hands  of  the  plunder* 
Pedro  de  Alvarado's  company 
s  the  iirat  to  land,  and  seeing  iu  one 
'  "of  the  temples  an  idol,  beautifully  adorn- 
ed with  ^old,  they  instantly  stripped  it, 
and  seized  two  or  three  of  the  natives 
Cortes,  seeing  that  such  rashness  would  at  once  ruin 

■  The  D&mes  of  thrse  captaiDS,  many  or  whom  vere  after- 
wards diBtinguisbed,  were  B9  foUows:  Juan  Velasqnez  de  LeoQ, 
Fedia  de  Alvarado,  Hernandez  Portocnrrpro,  Fraiicigao  da 
Moatejo,  duiBlonl  de  Olid,  Juan  de  Escalante,  Prancisco  de 
Morbt,  Frandsco  Salceda,  Juan  Escobar,  and  Qniea  Gnorte*. 
Cottai  Mmself  bad  chatge  of  one  of  the  compasiea. 
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his  prospects,  imraeiliately  robuked  Alvarado,  and 
caiisod  Kim  to  release  the  prisoners  and  deliver 
up  the  ornaments.  Upon  this  the  natives  lost 
sonic  of  their  fears,  and  mingled  freely  with  the 
new-comers. 

Cortes  now  observed  that  the  natives  frequently 
used  the  wonl  CastiUano^  and  this  led  to  an  im- 
portant discovery.  lie  knew  that  the  word  must 
have  been  learned  of  some  Spaniard,  and  therefore 
supposed  that  one  or  more  of  his  coimtrymen  might 
be  on  the  island.  After  a  long  search,  he  succeed- 
ed in  fniiling  one  man,  and  tlio  poor  fellow  was 
happy  indeed  when  they  discovered  him,  for  he 
had  gone  through  many  sorrows.  He  was  com- 
pletely black,  was  covered  oidy  with  a  few  rags 
thrown  loosely  over  his  shoulders  and  around  his 

m 

waist,  and  had  grown  to  be,  in  his  manners,  almost 
an  Indian.  Upon  his  back  he  carried  a  small  bun- 
dle, in  which,  among  other  trilles  that  he  had,  were 
some  pieces  of  a  prayer-book.  It  was  with  great 
dilllculty  that  he  told  his  story  to  his  countrymen, 
for  he  had  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  native  tongue. 
II is  name  (he  said)  was  Geronimo  do  Aguilar. 
lie  was  a  native  of  Ecija,  and  had  received  holy 
onlers.  Eight  years  before,  he  had  been  wrecked 
on  a  voyage  from  Darien  to  Hispaniola.  He  and 
his  companions  tried  to  save  themselves  in  a  boat, 
but  storms  had  driven  them  upon  the  coast  of  Co* 
zumel,  where  they  were  seized  by  the  nativea  and 
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reduced  to  slavery.  Some  of  them  had  at  length 
been  sacrificed,  and  many  had  died  of  hard  labor. 
He  had  at  last,  by  the  providence  of  God,  found  a 
friend  in  one  of  the  Caciques,  who  took  care  of 
him  and  treated  him  with  kindness.  Of  all  his 
companions,  one  only  remained  beside  himself, 
and  he  had  joined  the  Indians  and  become  one  of 
their  thbe.  Cortes  immediately  took  this  poor 
fellow,  into  his  service,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  he 
proved  a  great  help  in  acting  as  an  interpreter  be- 
tween his  countrymen  and  the  Indians. 

On  the  fourth  of  March  the  fleet  left  Cozumel 
and  moved  towards  the  river  Tabasco.  At  this 
place  Cortes  expected  a  friendly  meeting  with  the 
natives,  inasmuch  as  Grijalva  had  there  been  treat- 
ed very  kindly.  In  this  he  was  disappointed.  It 
seems  that  these  friendly  people  had  been  reproach- 
ed by  the  neighboring  tribes,  for  their  kind  recep- 
tion of  Grijalva.  And  now,  when  Cortes  came  in 
sight,  instead  of  friends  he  foimd  enemies.  Every 
thing  seemed  warlike.  He  saw  canoes  moving 
abo.ut  filled  with  warriors,  and  thousands  of  men 
assembled  on  the  shore  to  oppose  him.  Cortes  at 
once  knew  that  he  was  to  have  a  struggle,  but,  de- 
sirous of  peace  if  possible, iie  requested  of  the  peo- 
ple through  Aguilar,  that  he  might  meet  their  chiefs. 
This  they  promptly  refused,  at  the  same  time  ma- 
king dreadfvd  threats  against  the  Spaniards^  Cor- 
tes made  no  farther  attempt  to  treat  with  them,  but 
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determined  at  once  to  disembark  near  the  town, 
and  meet  the  difficulty.  Accordingly,  he  kept  on 
his  course  up  the  river.  The  natives,  seeing  this 
movement,  flocked  to  the  spot  where  they  supposed 
he  would  land.  Crowds  soon  covered  the  banks 
of  the  river  in  that  quarter,  shouting  and  making  a 
tremendous  noise  with  their  trumpets  and  dnims. 
Nevertheless,  the  fleet  cast  anchor,  and  the  land- 
ing commenced.  Clouds  of  arrows  were  now 
poured  in  upon  them  from  the  land,  while  the  war- 
riors  iu  their  canoes  opposed  them  fiercely  with 
their  lances.  But  the  resolute  Spaniards  were 
not  to  be  driven  back.  Through  the  water  and 
mud,  they  fought  their  way  in  spite  of  numbers, 
and  reached  the  bank.  This  was  no  sooner  done, 
than  Cortes  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  made  a  tremendous  attack  upon  the  natives, 
which  soon  scattered  them.  He  now  reviewed 
his  troops,  and  found  that  fourteen  of  his  followers 
had  been  wounded.  He  resolved,  therefore,  nof 
to  pursue  the  enemy,  but  fixed  his  camp  for  thf 
night,  and  posted  his  sentinels  around  to  prever 
any  surprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  their  defeat  w 
carried  through  the  country  by  the  Indians,  m 
they  rallied  in  strong  numbers  for  another  stiugf 
upon  the  great  plain  of  Ceutla.     Cortes  had 
pected  this,  and  prepared  himself  to  meet  it. 
horses  (thirteen  only  in  nmnber)  were  bny 
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ashore,  the  best  riders  were  mounted  upon  them, 
and  he  himself  took  the  command  of  this  little 
troop  of  cavalry.  JSis  other  troops  (the  infantry 
and  artillery)  were  trusted  to  the  command  of 
Ordaz  and  Mesa.  Matters  being  thus  arranged, 
he  pushed  forward  to  meet  the  enemy.  Ere  long, 
they  came  in  sight  of  them.  The  whole  plain  was 
covered  with  the  multitude,  and  a  hideous  looking 
multitude  it  was.  With  their  faces  daubed  with 
red  and  black  paint,  and  armed  with  their  shields, 
lances,  bows,  and  slings,  they  were  moving  about, 
making  ready  for  the  battle ;  while  here  and  there  the 
Spaniards  marked  the  chiefs,  with  tufts  of  feath- 
ers on  their  heads,  who  seemed  to  be  urging  them 
on.  The  woods  rang  with  the  noise  of  their  drums 
and  tiumpets.  Sweeping  round  the  plain  with  his 
horsemen,  Cortes  managed  to  pass  unseen  to  the 
rear  oi  the  enemy,  so  as  to  prevent  any  retreat, 
while  his  other  troops  were  to  move  directly  for- 
ward and  attack  them  in  front.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, did  not  wait  for  their  attack.  Thinking  the 
first  blow  the  best,  they  gave  it  themselves.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  them,  they  pressed  forward  and 
let  fly  a  tremendous  volley  of  arrows.  The  Span* 
iards  for  a  moment  fell  back ;  one  man  was  killed, 
and  twenty  wounded.  The  artillery  troops  now 
nKihed  forward,  and  bringing  their  guns  to  bear, 
literally  raked  down  the  Indians.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  Indians  waged  the  fight  furiously  and 
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fearlessly,  and  tho  chances  of  war  were  in  their 
favor,  until  Cortes  showed  himself.  The  plain  was 
smooth,  and  he  with  his  horsemen  swept  over  it, 
carrying  every  thin  i^  before  them.  This  decided 
the  day.  The  frightened  Indians  now  saw  thai 
resistance  was  idle  ;  they  looked  upon  horse  and 
rider  as  one  tremendous  monster;  and  such  aa 
could,  fled  for  the  woods  and  marshes.  Eighc  hun- 
dred of  their  number  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
while  two  Spaniards  only  hail  been  killed. 

This  was  their  second  defeat,  and  now  they 
were  really  to  submit.  Fifteen  men,  with  their 
faces  painted  black  in  sign  of  sorrow,  were  soon 
sent  to  the  Spanish  camp,  bearing  presents  of  fowls, 
com,  and  roasted  fish.  Cortes  received  them  with 
so  much  kindnesji,  that  on  the  next  day  thirty  of 
the  chief  warriors  came  forward  and  begged  the 
privilf.ge  of  burying  their  dead.  This  favor  Cortea 
readily  granted.  lie  feared,  however,  that  theae 
people  were  treacherous,  and  in  a  little  time  might 
rally  again  to  oppose  him.  As  soon,  therefore,  aa 
the  melancholy  duty  of  burying  the  dead  was  end- 
ed, he  assemblefl  the  people  before  him,  and  threaU 
ened  awful  vengeance  if  they  attempted  any  further 
opposition.  To  frighten  them  the  more,  he  cansed 
one  of  the  cannons  to  be  discharged,  and  then  Us 
befrt-trained  horses  and  riders  were  brought  cot, 
and  various  terrifying  feats  performed  befofe  then. 
The  frightened  natives  now  looked  upon  the  Spaa- 
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iards  with  amazement  and  reverence,  and  at  once 
promised  fidelity  to  the  Spanish  king.  Not  satis- 
fied with  professions  of  love,  they  brought  to  Cortes 
many  strange  presents,  such  as  toys  of  gold,  made 
to  look  like  dogs,  lizards,  ducks,  and  other  ani- 
nals ;  and  to  prove  their  friendship  with  a  crown- 
ing gift,  ^ey  presented  to  him  twenty  of  their 
women. 

This  last  was  the  most  valuable  present,  for  among 
these  womea  there  was  one  who  afterwards  be- 
came known  under  the  name  of  Dona  Marina,  and 
proved  a  great  help  to  Cortes.  She  was  a  female 
of  high  rank  among  her  countrymen — the  daughter 
of  a  cacique  or  prince,  who  held  his  dominions  sub- 
ject to  the  Emperor  of  Mexico.  Unhappily  for 
her,  her  father  died  while  she  was  an  infant.  Her 
mother  afterwards  married  again,  and  having  a  son 
by  her  new  husband,  learned  to  despise  her  daugh- 
ter. Her  feelings  were  so  bitter  towaijds  the  child, 
that  8he«determined  to  cheat  her  of  her  inheritance, 
that  she  might  gain  it  for  the  boy.  Accordingly, 
she  secretly  gave  her  away  to  some  merchants  of 
Xicsdlanco,  and  at  the  same  time  spread  the  story 
far  and  wide  that  the  child  was  dead.  The  mer- 
chants to  whom  she  was  given  sold  her  to  one  of 
Uie  chiefs  of  Tabasco,  and  the  chief  now  presented 
her  to  Cortes.  This  woman,  as  you  will  see,  proved 
of  great  service  in  two  ways.  First,  she  acted  as 
an  interpreter:  understanding  the  Mexican  laa- 
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guage  and  the  Maja  tongue  also,  which  Aguilamn* 
derstood,  she  was  able  to  interpret  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans.  Then,  too,  she  under- 
stood the  manners,  habits,  and  prejudices  of  the 
natives,  and  was  enabled  to  help  Cortes  to  many 
advantages,  and  to  guard  him  against  many  dan- 
gers— ^all  which  she  did  cheerfully,  for  she  soon 
formed  a  strong  attachment  for  the  Spanish  leader. 

Having  thus  brought  the  natives  to  his  own 
terms,  Cortes  prepared  to  leave  Tabasco.  He 
caused  his  men  (together  vrith  the  Indians,  who 
cheerfully  assisted)  to  erect  upon  the  plain  of  Ce- 
utla  a  large  cross  made  of  the  Ctefta-tree,  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  victory ;  and  then  Palm  Sunday  being 
at  hand,  he  brought  all  the  natives  of  the  neighbor- 
hood together  to  worship  around  the  cross  with 
Father  Olmedo.  The  Spaniards  say,  that  many 
of  these  poor  men  were  at  once  made  converts  to 
Christianity,  and  baptized  by  Olmedo ;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  believed.  Many  were  baptized,  but 
probably  not  one  of  them  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
They  readily  obeyed  any  wish  oi  the  Spaniards, 
and  one  wish  was  that  they  should  be  baptized. 
At  all  events,  in  the  evening  they  paitod  good 
friends  to  their  conquerors,  the  Indians  piomising 
a  "  perpetual  love ;"  and  the  next  morning  the  fleet 
set  sail  for  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  de  Ulna. 

Early  in  April,*  they  reached   that  haibor 

•  Robertson  says,  the  Iwgianing  of  April—- Bsnnl  Din  Mifi| 

the  2lBt. 
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Scarcely  had  they  dropped  their  anchors  and  ^ 
hoisted  their  standard,  when  Cortes  saw  two  large 
canoes,  full  of  people,  coming  towards  the  fleet. 
Two  of  these  people  seemed  to  be  persons  of  note, 
and,  without  any  signs  of  fear,  came  on  board  the 
principal  vessel.  They  spoke  to  Cortes  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  by  means  of  Agnilar  and  Doiia 
Marina,  he  was  able  to  understand  them.  They 
were  messengers  (they  said)  from  the  chief  who 
was  trusted  with  the  command  of  that  province  by 
the  great  Emperor  Montezuma,  and  were  sent  to 
leam  what  had  brought  Cortes  to  their  country, 
and  also  to  offer  any  assistance  they  could  render 
him  for  prosecuting  his  voyage.  Cortes,  in  his 
turn,  received  them  very  kindly,  assuring  them  that 
he  himself  was  the  subject  of  a  mighty  king,  and 
had  a  message  of  great  importance  to  deliver  to 
their  sovereign,  which  would  greatly  help  their 
country  ;  and  that  he  had  towards  them  no  thoughts 
but  those  of  peace  and  friendship.  At  his  invita- 
tion, they  then  refreshed  themselves  by  eating,  and 
after  this  they  were  sent  back  to  the  chief,  loaded 
with  quantities  of  toys  as  presents.  The  chief  and 
his  people  were  now  greatly  delighted.  Far  from 
opposing  his  landing,  they  were  ready  to  aid  him 
in  making  it,  and  when  he  ordered  his  men  to  erect 
their  huts  upon  the  shore,  in  this  also  they  cheer- 
fully assisted.  After  a  little  time,  a  number  came, 
bringing  supplies  of  bread,  fowls,  and  fruit,  with  a 
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promise  that  the  governor  of  the  province  would 
shortly  visit  him. 

Accordingly,  on  tho  next  day,  their  chief,  whose 
name  was  Teutchlile,  in  company  with  Quitlalpi- 
toe,  another  chief,  camo  to  the  Spanish  camp  with 
a  ^oat  train  of  followers.  Cortes  received  them 
witli  groat  res|>oct,  and  invited  them  to  oat  with 
him.  This  being  over,  he  informed  Teutchlile 
that  he  was  a  subject  to  Don  Carlos,  the  greatest 
monarch  of  the  world,  and  at  his  desire  had  come 
to  their  country  with  an  important  message  to  tlieir 
sovereign  ;  that  the  message  was  such  a  one  that 
he  could  deliver  it  to  no  person  expect  the  Empe- 
ror himself,  and  therefore  hoped  he  might  imme- 
diat(^ly  be  allowed  to  see  him.  This  greatly  startled 
the  two  chiefs.  They  knew  the  fears  and  appre« 
hensions  of  Montezuma  since  the  appearance  of 
strangers  upon  the  coast,  and  that  it  would  be  im* 
possible  to  obtain  tho  privilege  which  Cortes 
sought, — and  yet  they  were  afraid  to  rouse  the 
Spaniard  by  a  refusal.  Hoping  to  satisfy  him 
in  anotlier  way,  Teutchlile  at  once  ordered  cer« 
tain  rich  presents  to  be  brought  forward,  which  he 
declared  that  Montezuma  had  sent,  in  the  hope 
that  (yortes  would  receive  them.  These  consisted . 
of  a  (|uantity  of  line  cotton  garments,  plumes  of 
many  difTerent  colors,  and  a  variety  of  toys  made 
of  gold.  Tlie  poor  ignorant  Indian  did  not  know 
that  tho  df^mand  of  Cortes  was  made  only  that  he . 
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miglit  reach  the  heart  of  their  country,  and  that  the 
sight  of  his  rich  presents  wonld  only  excite  him 
the  more,  and  make  him  the  more  determiued  to 
carry  out  his  purpose.  Cortes  received  his  pre- 
sents in  a  friendly  way,  and  in  return  gave  them, 
as  presents  for  Montezuma,  some  artificial  dia- 
immds,  a  richly-carved  arm-chair,  and  a  crimson  cap 
adorned  with  a  golden  medal  of  Saint  George ;  and, 
with  this,  demanded  more  earnestly  that  he  might 
be  taken  to  the  Emperor  to  deliver  his  message. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  some  of  the  follow-, 
ers  of  Teutchlile  were  busy  in  painting  upon  pieces 
of  white  cotton,  pictures  of  the  strangers,  with 
their  ships,  horses,  and  cannon.  Cortes,  hearing 
that  these  pictures  were  to  be  taken  to  Montezu- 
ma, that  he  might  learn  something  of  his  new  vis- 
iters, determined  that  with  them  the  painters  should 
carry  feuch  a  report  as  should  terrify  the  Emperor. 
Accordingly,  he  immediately  ordered  his  troops  to- 
form  in  battle  array,  and  with  great  skill  they  went 
through  their  military  exercises.  Then  his  horse- 
men were  brought  forward,  and  the  Mexicans  stood 
speechless  as  they  looked  at  their  fierce  and  won- 
derful performances.  Next  the  cannon  were  dis- 
charged, and  now  they  were  completely  overcome : 
some  fled,  while  others  fell  flat  on  their  faces.  It 
was  with  great  difliculty  that  Cortes,  after  a  while, 
succeeded  in  calming  their  fears,  and  bringing 
Ihem  all  again  around  him. 

4* 
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Cortos  now  again  urged  his  demand,  and  at 
lengtli,  with  fair  promiHes  that  his  message  and 
pro!5(tnts  should  bo  delivered  to  Montezuma,  and 
that  he  should  soon  have  an  answer,  Teutchlile 
with  hi8  train  wiis  leaving  the  camp,  when  sud« 
denly  he  saw  a  helmot  which  ho  greatly  desired. 
It  looked  (as  he  said)  like  the  helmet  that  adorned 
the  h(;a(l  of  Iluitzilopochtli,  their  god  of  war,  and 
begged  tliat  ho  might  present  it  to  the  Emperor. 
This  nxjuest  Cortes  readily  granted,  and  they  all 
departed.  This  last  gift,  as  you  will  see,  proved 
to  bo  a  most  unfortunate  present. 

Bfjfonj  tlieso  mossages  reached  Montezuma,  he 
had  been  grrjatly  alarmed  jyy  rumors  as  to  these 
strangf;rs.  It  seems  that  the  Mexican  Empire 
was  managed  with  gnjat  system  in  every  way. 
Along  the  principal  roads,  couriers  wore  placed  at 
certain  distances,  and  through  them  news  was 
rapidly  carried  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
empin;.  In  this  way  ho  had  gathered  strange 
stories  of  Cortes  and  his  followers.  At  length  the 
messengers  arrived.  Montezuma  wa»  pleased 
with  the  presents,  but  their  pictures,  together  with 
their  stori(iS  and  the  helmet,  greatly  increased  his 
alarm.  The  helmet  called  up  in  his  heart  the 
saddest  forebodings.  His  head  was  full  of  supers 
stitions,  and  he  saw  in  this  helmet  something 
which  told  him  of  the  end  of  his  empire.  There 
was  a  strange  tradition  among  the  Meziesns  at 
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,  this  time,  "  that  Quetznlcoatl,  the  god  of  the  air, 
had  disappeared  a  long  time  ago,  promising  to  re- 
txan.  after  a  certain  time  to  rule  over  the  people  of 
Mexico."*  Montezuma  fancied  that  these  Span- 
iards in  their  armor  were  like  the  god  of  the  air, 
and  trembled  for  his  authority.  To  the  demand 
of  Cortes  he  gave  a  positive  refusal,  and  yet,  afraid 
to  provoke  him,  to  lessen  his  disappointment,  and 
secure  his  friendship,  he  determined  upon  sending 
him  some  very  rich  presents.  Accordingly,  in  less 
than  a  week,  Teutchlile  and  his  followers  again 
reached  the  Spanish  camp,  laden  with  these  pres- 
ents. 

As  they  came  into  the  presence  of  Ck)rtes  now, 
in  token  of  respect  they  touched  the  earth  with 
their  fingers,  and  then  kissed  them.  Their  splen- 
did presents  were  then  brought  forward.  There 
were  cloths  of  cotton  worked  so  finely  that  they 
resembled  silk,  beautiful  pictures  made  of  different 
colored  feathers,  various  toys  of  animals  made  of 
gold,  together  with  collars  and  bracelets  of  the 
same  precious  metal,  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
and,  best  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  was 
an  enormous  plate  of  gold  made  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  to  represent  the  Mexican  age  of  fifty  years, 
having  the  sun  in  the  centre .f     Cortes  received 

♦  Clavigero's  Mexico. 

t  This  piece  was  very  massive,  nor  could  it  be  less  than  ten 
thousand  sequins  in  real  value. — Clavigero's  Mexico. 
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tlusHn  with  f^rimt  dali^ht,  and  thon  demanded  when 
ha  Hliould  HOC)  thu  Einperur.  The  ineMengers,  in 
aN  mild  a  way  aM  (xMHiblti,  iuformod  him  tliat  Muti- 
to/iiiiiu  wuM  not  diH|K)H()(l  to  Htio  liim  at  hiH  court ; 
that  ho  foarod  tho  Moxic^aiiH  wouhl  bo  excited  if 
atraii^H)  HoldiorH  woro  Hoon  hi  tho  capital  of  the 
empirti,  and  iiioroovor  that  ho  tliought  it  dangerous 
for  (Union  to  attoniptto  roaoh  him,  inasmuch  an  he 
would  havo  to  paHH  through  barren  doaortM,  moot- 
ing many  hoHtilo  trihoH.  Cortea  wan  now  more 
dooidrd  than  ovor.  Ho  inMiatod  upon  being  taken 
innnodiatrly  to  tho  omporor,  declaring  that  be 
would  ncvor  Iravo  tlu^ir  country,  until  he  hail  faith- 
fully didivonul  tho  moMHago  of  his  matter  Don 
(^tirhm. 

Tlui  nu^NMongorH  wore  now  in  a  worse  condition 
than  boforo.  Thny  had  nooii  Montezuma's  foars 
aiifl  tlioy  now  saw  ('ortoM*  nmolution.  Afraid  to 
odond  oithrr  parly,  tlioy  at  laat  prevailed  upon 
Corttm  U)  remain  with  IiIh  men  where  he  was,  un- 
til they  Hhould  bring  him  a  farther  message  from 
Montr/uma. 

Koiic^hing  tho  capital  again,  they  fmnul  tho  Em- 
peror in  the  name  ft^arfid  Htate  of  mind,  and  his 
foarN  biMnuno  greater  when  ho  learned  how  Cortes 
porNiNtiMl  in  Iuh  demand.  It  seems  strange,  that 
thin  grrat  monareh  slunild  have  been  so  much 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  handful  of  strangers 
in  hia  kingdom.    Uis  dominions  were  two  hundred 
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leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  five  hundred  from 
east  to  west ;  they  were  covered  by  a  numerous 
and  warlike  race  of  men,  and  he  himself  had  almost 
the  complete  control  of  his  people.  Often  had  he 
led  them  on  to  victory,  until  his  name  had  come  to 
be  a  protection  to  friends  and  a  terror  to  enemies, 
and  had  he  at  once  marched  against  the  Spaniards 
he  might  readily  have  crushed  them.  But  the  truth 
is,  he  was  a  slave  to  superstitious  fears,  and,  like 
most  men  frightened  in  this  way,  the  longer  he  look- 
ed at  danger,  the  greater  it  seemed  to  be.  The  poor 
man's  head  was  filled  with  old  traditions,  and 
prophecies,  and  strange  dreams,  and  everything 
seemed  to  tell  him  that  the  end  of  his  great  empire 
was  at  hand.  When  the  messengers  told  him  that 
Cortes  still  insisted  on  seeing  him,  he  was  pro- 
voked as  well  as  frightened  at  his  boldness.  In  a 
storm  of  passion,  he  swore  that  the  Spaniards 
should  never  leave  his  country ;  that  he  would 
seize  them  all,  and  sacrifice  them  to  the  gods- 
then  his  fears  mastered  him,  and  he  gave  up  all 
thouc[ht  of  attacking  them.  Thus  wavering  be- 
tween  anger  and  fear,  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  and  was  hardly  fit  to  attempt  anything.  At 
length,  he  despatched  his  messengers,  with  posi- 
tive orders  to  Cortes  to  leave  his  country  imme- 
diately, while  at  the  same  time  his  fears  prompted 
him  to  load  these  same  messengers,  with  rich  pres- 
ents once  more  for  the  Spanish  chief. 
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CHAPTER     III. 


^  '/'"V^^^'Vl  ^^^^  Toutchlile  again  roach- 
mV  \  vOCl  "'^  '^^  ^l"""*''  camp,  Cortes 
"  t  *  ^^7  was  in  the  iniilat  of  dilficiiltieB 
i*^-  '  '^ ,  with  hia  own  men.  Notwith- 
atniiiliiig  his  groat  popularity, 
it  sepmB  there  woro  some  few 
in  his  army  who  wore  frienda 
to  Velnaquez,  anil  thoso  watrh- 
C  ed  qU  liiB  movomonts  very  cloaely, 
[  They  hatl  noticed  that  in  all  his  or- 
t,  and  especially  in  taking  pos* 
"^  aesaion  of  the  island  Cozumel,  tbo 
)  of  Velasquez  was  not  even 
1  mrnlioned,  anil  they  now  began 
o  bciit  up  friends  among  the^men,  de- 
claring that  Cortes  was  selfishly  ambt- 
tioua,  thinking  only  of  himself,  and  seeking  his 
owti  glory.  Dissatiaficil  themselves,  they  nutg- 
nified  Picry  littlo  trouble,  to  make  the  men  d»- 
coiileiited  also  with  their  loader.  The  spot  where 
thf  iniiip  was  pitched  was  sandy,  and  Bwarmed 
wiili  ntusquiioes,  and  this  waa  spoken  of.    The 
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provisions  were  becoming  scanty — ^the  bread  was 
spoiled — ^the  bacon  was  rotting — and  they  alarmed 
the  men  with  the  fear  of  starvation.  This  scarcity 
of  food  Cortes  had  himself  noticed,  and  had  pro- 
posed to  seize  on  the  strong  town  of  Chiahuitzla, 
where  they  would  find  supplies.  This  they  com- 
plained of,  saying  that  it  was  risking  their  lives 
for  nothing,  that  they  were  but  a  small  band,  al- 
ready weakened  by  disease  and  fatigue,  and  could 
hope  for  no  success  in  such  an  undertaking.  The 
spirit  of  discontent  was  thus  beginning  to  run  high, 
when  the  messenger  arrived  with  positive  orders 
from  Montezuma  that  the  strangers  should  leave 
his  country.  Cortes  received  this  message  with 
great  calmness,  and  tried  to  frighten  the  messen- 
ger, but  Teutchlile  only  treated  him  with  scorn, 
and  left  the  camp  very  angry. 

Now  the  murmurs  amoncf  the  discontented  be- 
came  louder.  They  looked  upon  the  message  of 
Montezuma  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  them, 
and  openly  declared  they  were  not  able  to  meet 
it.  Diego  de  Ordaz,  their  principal  leader,  was 
chosen  to  go  before  Cortes  in  their  name,  to  tell 
him  of  the  madness  of  remaining  in  the  country, 
and  that  they  were  determined  to  return  to  Cuba. 

Cortes  received  this  also  with  great  coolness, 
and  at  once  ordered  his  troops  to  prepare  for  their 
return.  But  the  truth  is,  that  as  these  difficulties 
had  been  increasing,  he  had  prepared  himself  to 
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ovoroonio  thoin.  lie  know  that  ho  hnd  cortain 
Hiro\\\t  tViomls  nnnnul  him.  Thoso  woro  Porto- 
carroro»  Sandoval,  Alvarado,Eaoalante,  Oliil,  Lugo, 
and  Uornal  Dia/,  and  to  thoso  ho  had  Bpokon 
plainly  tollinir  thoni  of  tho  dan^for  that  throatoned 
tlio  oxpodition,  and  thoy  had  8jH>kon  to  many  of 
tho  nuMi.  Thoso  now  oaino  forwanl  and  doolared 
that  thoy  oonld  novor  think  of  roturning ;  that  thoy 
had  spoilt  all  thoir  moans,  and  \o(i  ovory  comfort  to 
omhark  in  tho  ontorpriso.  and  that  it  waa  cruoliy  to 
thorn  to  tnrn  back  morolv  hooauso  somo  of  tho  men 
woro  too  oowardly  to  jjo  on.  Thoy  oallod  on 
thoir  oonunandor  to  load  thorn  (m  to  victor}',  ainco 
thov  woro  roadv  to  follow,  and  to  lot  all  who  wore 
not  hold  onouijh  for  tho  ailvontnro,  rotnni  to  tho 
Ciovomor  of  C^nlm.  *!'his  waa  procisoly  what  Cor- 
tos  dosirod  and  oxpcuMod.  In  roply,  ho  declared 
that  ho  waa  ready  and  anxiona  to  remain,  and  had 
propt>8od  a  rot  urn  homeward,  only  hooauae  he  sup- 
posed it  was  tho  dosiro  of  hia  followers ;  that  now 
ho  was  d(>liirhtod  to  find  ho  had  mistaken  their 
wishes.  Since  thev  hnd  shown  the  foarloas  fool- 
inij  of  true  Sp.aniards,  ho  waa  ready  to  lead  them 
on.  and  should  try  to  ]>rovo  himself  a  proper  com- 
mander for  snch  brave  adventurers.  Thoao  words 
of  Corttm  had  a  wonderful  i^fFoct  ujwn  tlio  nrmy. 

Still  hia  plan  waa  not  yet  completed.  As  tho 
frionda  of  Volaa(]nox  thou«(ht  that  his  authority 
was  slighted,  Cortes  detomiined  that  he  would 
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make  himself  in  every  way  independent  of  that 
authority.  For  this  purpose,  he  now,  with  great 
solemnity,  commenced  a  settlement  in  the  country, 
giving  to  the  new  colony  the  name  of  Villa  Rica 
de  la  Vera  Cruz.*  The  men  were  all  assembled 
next,  to  choose  officers  for  the  new  colony  ;  and, 
as  Cortes  expected,  the  authority  was  given  to 
Portocarrero,  Alvarado,  and  Olid,  three  of  his  prin- 
cipal friends.  As  soon  as  these  officers  met  in 
council,  he  came  before  them.  He  began  by  telling 
them  that  they  were  intrusted  with  great  powers 
for  the  good  of  the  settlement,  and  that  he  should 
be  always  ready  to  support  them ;  and  that  since 
they  were  the  chosen  officers  of  the  people,  he 
could  not  think  it  right  or  proper  that  he  should  any 
longer  keep  the  command  which  was  giveii  tohim 
by  Velasquez.  He  had  come,  therefore,  to  delive^r 
up  his  commission  to  them,  and  was  ready  to  take 
his  place  in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier.  With 
this  he  left  them. 

He  had  no  sooner  departed,  than  the  three  offi- 
cers elected  him  to  the  command  of  the  army,  as 
well  as  to  the  chief  management  of  the  colony. 
Then,  to  secure  the  good  feelings  of  the  men,  the 
whole  army  was  at  once  assembled,  and  they  told 
them  what  they  had  done.  All  the  former  success 
of  Cortes  was  now  set  forth  before  them,  together 
with  his  bravery  and  generosity,  and  the  bright 
*  Th«  rich  town  of  the  True  Gross. 
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prospects  before  all  those  who  should  follow  such  a 
leader.  The  men  were  greatly  excited.  They 
vowed  thoir  attachment  to  Cortes,  and  took  an  oath 
to  stand  by  him  at  all  hazards.  Some  few  still 
held  back,  but  they  were  brought  over  by  presents 
and  promises.  Now  the  ringleaders,  Diego  de  Or* 
daz,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  Escobar,  and  Escudero, 
were  more  angry  than  ever,  and  spoke  more  loudly 
against  Cortes,  in  spite  of  all  the  numbers  in  his 
favor.  To  stop  this,  he  instantly  caused  these 
men  to  be  seized  and  fastened  with  fetters.  In  a 
few  days  they  were  set  free,  and  Cortes  offered  to 
send  them  back  to  Cuba  ;  but  they  chose  rather  to 
remain  with  him  now.  Their  discontent  seemed 
at  an  end,  and  all  was  again  quiet  and  peaceable* 
Thus  Cortes  had  managed  to  be  more  firmly  fixed 
than  ever  in  the  hearts  of  his  companions.  His 
difficulties  had  only  aided  him. 

As  they  still  felt  the  want  of  food,  Alvarado  was 
now  sent  with  a  hundred  men  to  scour  the  neigh- 
boring country,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  supplies. 
In  a  little  time,  he  returned  with  good  news,  but 
he  and  his  men  had  been  startled  by  some  things 
which  they  saw.  They  had  passed  through  cer- 
tain villages,  where  there  was  abundance  of  food, 
and  in  one  had  entered  one  of  the  temples  of  the 
natives.  There,  to  their  great  honor,  they  found 
the  bleeding  bodies  of  men  and  boys  who  had  just 
been  sacrificed,  for  the  knife  lay  reeking  with  blood 
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beside  them.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  learn 
anything  from  most  of  the  natives  whom  he  saw, 
for  they  fled  at  the  sight  of  him.  He  had  met  only 
one  party  who  seemed  friendly,  and  these  were 
laden  with  provisions,  and  seemed  to  be  going 
towards  the  Spanish  camp.  In  a  short  time,  this 
party  came  in  with  their  supplies,  and  presented 
themselves  before  Cortes  as  messengers  from  the 
Cacique  of  Chempoalla,  with  a  warm  invitation 
from  the  Cacique  that  the  strangers  would  visit  him. 

Cortes  received  them  kindly,  but  doubted  at  first 
as  to  accepting  this  invitation,  fearing  there  was 
treachery  in  it.  He  asked  the  messengers  many 
questions,  and  at  length  discovered  that  their  Ca- 
cique, though  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
was  no  friend  to  Montezuma.  This  was  enough 
to  bring  him  to  a  conclusion,  for  he  at  once  saw 
what  advantage  he  might  make  of  it.  He  there- 
fore dismissed  them,  thanking  the  Cacique  for  his 
kindness,  and  promising  that  he  would  soon  come 
and  see  him. 

The  spot  where  the  settlement  was  begun  was 
not  a  good  one,  and  Cortes  only  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  Francisco  de  Montejo,  whom  he  had 
sent  in  search  of  a  better,  to  keep  his  promise 
with  the  Chempoallans.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
days  he  came  back,  reporting  that  he  had  found  a 
place  called  Quiabislan,  with  a  fine  harbor  and  a 
fertile  soil.     Cortes  determined  at  once  to  remove 
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his  settlement  there,  and  as  Chempoalla  lay  in  the 
way  to  this  place,  he  was  soon  ready  for  his  de- 
parture. When  the  Spaniards  reached  Chempo- 
alla, they  were  surprised  and  pleased. to  see  its 
large  houses  and  wide  streets  lined  with  beautiful 
trees.  The  meeting  was  very  friendly  between 
the  Cacique  and  the  Spanish  chief.  The  Cacique 
came  forward  with  his  principal  men,  all  dressed 
in  rich  mantles  of  fuie  cotton,  adorned  with  gold, 
and  Cortes  at  once  embraced  him.  He  imme- 
diately began  to  complain  of  the  cruelty  and 
oppression  of  Montezuma,  and  expressed  great 
joy  that  the  Spaniards  had  arrived.  Cortes  at 
once  saw  that  the  poor  man  deserved  and  needed 
protection,  and  therefore,  weak  as  he  was  with  his 
little  band,  he  offered  himself  as  his  protector. 
It  was  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  Don  Carlos 
whom  he  served  (he  said),  that  he  should  protect 
the  weak,  and  free  all  who  were  oppressed ;  that 
he  saw  tliat  his  wrongs  were  many  under  the 
cruel  tyrant  Montezuma,  and  in  a  little  time  he 
would  see  that  they  were  ended.  With  this  pro- 
mise he  \eh  the  Chempoallans  greatly  delighted, 
and  pushed  on  to  Quiabislan. 

He  found  this  place  to  be  just  what  Montejo  had 
described  it,  and  immediately  marked  out  the 
ground  for  making  the  settlement.  Then  he  led 
the  way  in  the  work,  carrying  materials  and  dig- 
ging the  ground  for  the  foundation.    His  officexs 
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and  men  followed  his  example,  the  Indians  readily 
assisted,  and  in  a  little  time,  the  settlement  was 
quite  a  comfortable  place.  While  these  things 
were  going  on,  the  Caciques  of  Quiabislan  and 
Chempoalla  frequently  visited  him,  and  talked  of 
nothing  but  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the 
Mexican  Emperor.  They  had  suffered  much 
themselves,  but  iHrere  particularly  bitter  against 
Montezuma,  on  account  of  his  late  cruelties  in  the 
territories  of  the  Totonacas,  where  they  declared 
multitudes  of.  men  had  been  sacrificed  by  him. 
While  they  were  thus  one  day  talking  with  him, 
the  news  arrived  that  the  tax-gatherers  of  Monte- 
zuma had  come  to  the  province  to  receive  the  au' 
nual  tax.  Next  came  a  summons  from  these  ofE- 
cers  to  the  Caciques,  calling  upon  them  instantly 
to  deliver  up  twenty  of  their  men  and  women,  to 
be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  for  their  guilt  in  entertain- 
ing the  strangers,  contrary  to  the  positive  commands 
of  Montezuma.  The  poor  frightened  Caciques 
were  afraid  to  disobey  the  command,  and  thereby 
call  down  upon  themselves  the  wrath  of  the  Em- 
peror. And  yet  they  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
obedience.  Cortes  at  once  relieved  them.  He 
ordered  his  own  men  instantly  to  seize  the  tax- 
gatherers,  and  then  issued  his  proclamation  that 
no  taxes  should  ever'  afterward  be  paid  to  Monte- 
zuma. The  cowardly  Caciques  were  now  made 
strong  by  his  boldness.     In  their  rage  against 

5* 
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Montezuma,they  declared  that  his  collectors  should 
be  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  but  for  Cortes  it 
would  have  been  done.  He  had  to  place  a  guard 
of  his  own  soldiers  around  them  to  protect  them. 

The  position  of  these  Caciques  was  now  dan 
gorous  enough.  They  know  the  power  and  dread 
ed  the  wrath  of  the  groat  Emperor  Montezuma. 
His  authority  had  been  defied  in  their  dominions, 
and  they  knew  the  consequence.  They  won 
themselves  startled  at  the  boldness  of  the  Spaniards, 
for  never  before  had  they  seen  the  power  of  their 
£mpnror  resisted.  Indeed,  they  looked  upon  the 
strangers  as  supernatural  beings,  and  gave  them 
the  name  of  Tcules^  a  title  which  was  bestowed 
upon  their  idols.  Yet  they  rejoiced  while  they 
trembled,  and  knowing  that  there  was  no  escape 
for  them  cxc(;pt  through  the  Spaniards,  they  sought 
their  friendship  more  earnestly  than  ever.  Cortes 
quieted  their  fears  as  well  as  he  could,  by  promis- 
ing them  his  protection,  and  they  in  their  turn 
swore  fidelity  to  the  S])aniHh  king,  declaring  that 
they  wore  no  longer  the  sul)jects  of  Mohtezuma. 
The  Totonacas,  wlio  smarted  perhaps  most  un- 
der luH  cruelty,  were  the  fiercest  now  in  their  op- 
position ;  i)ut  the  three  tribes,  all  with  one  accord, 
solemnly  declared  that  they  would  follow  Cortes 
in  his  expedition. 

His  strength  was  now  somewhat  increased,  bnt 
very  soon  by  his  management  he  made  fiiesda  of 
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a  fourth  tribe.  These  were  the  people  of  Cinca- 
pacinga.  It  seems  that  the  Cacique  of  Chempoal- 
la  had  a  bitter  feeling  towards  these  people,  be- 
caiise  (as  he  said)  of  certain  outrages  committed 
by  the  garrison  there,  and  he  urged  Cortes  to 
march  against  their  town.  The  Spanish  chief  ac- 
cordingly set  out  upon  his  march,  but  as  he  came 
near  he  learned  from  the  Cincapacingas  another 
story.  Eight  of  the  principal  men  came  for- 
ward in  great  sorrow,  entreating  him  not  to  molest 
them,  declaring  that  the  Chempoallans  hated  them 
on  accoimt  of  some  old  disputes  about  the  boun- 
daries of  their  territories.  Cortes,  anxious  to  make 
as  many  friends  as  possible,  ordered  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  undisturbed,  and  that  their  town 
should  not  be  plundered.  Then  he  brought  the 
unfriendly  Caciques  together  before  him,  and  per- 
suaded them  in  his  presence  to  come  to  terms  of 
peace.  Their  quarrel  was  settled,  and  he  had  new 
friends. 

He  was  now  fairly  in  the  country,  backed  by 
the  affection  of  his  own"  men  who  knew  his  value, 
and  the  friendship  of  four  tribes  that  looked  to  him 
for  protection  and  loved  him  for  his  justice  toward 
them.*      All  thinofs  thus  far  had  been  manajjed 

•  Cortes  was  very  particular  just  at  this  time  in  punishinjf 
any  of  his  followers  who  trespassed  upon  the  rights  of  the  na- 
tlves.  It  is  said  that  he  even  carried  his  discipline  so  far,  as 
to  order  one  of  his  men  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  some  fowls  ia 
a  peaceable  territory,  and  the  poor  fellow  woold  have  lost  hit 
life  bat  for  the  efforts  of  Alvarado. 
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"with  groat  prudonco,  and  it  is  strange  that  wo  And 
Cortes  just  at  this  time  guilty  of  an  act  of  great 
itnprudoncf^.  II iH  early  education,  however,  may 
in  a  measure  extnise  it.  He  had  before  this  re- 
Iniktul  Alvarado  for  stripping  an  idol  at  Cozumeli 
and  now  he  was  hiniHolf  guilty  of  a  greater  outrage 
of  the  same  kind,  towards  the  natives.  lie  had 
entroatod  the  Chcnnpoallans  to  leave  oflf  the  bloody 
ritrs  of  their  rdigion.  The  priests  wore  greatly 
shock(Ml  at  his  proposal,  and  immediately  roused 
th(^  people  to  oppose  it.  (/orlos  now  became  an* 
gry — instantly  ordorod  fifly  of  his  men  to  arms, 
and  Htart(Ml  to  invade  the  temple.  The  Cacique 
begged  him  to  do  no  violence,  but  the  Indian  warri- 
ors H(udng  his  detenninution,  seized  thoir  weapons 
for  a  struggle.  (^'Ortes  nmrched  on  and  ascended 
tlie  st(»ps  of  the  temple.  Seeing  the  warriors 
gathered  to  oppose  him,  he  seized  the  Cacique 
with  his  principal  ofhcers  and  the  priests,  and  de- 
clared he  would  instantly  kill  them  if  any  resist* 
ance  wns  made.  The  Indians  now  laid  aside 
their  arms  and  look(Hl  on  with  tears  and  groans. 
(>>rtc8  ent'Tcd  their  temple — their  idols  were 
thrown  from  the  altars  and  broken  inpiocos.  He 
connnanded  then  tliat  even  the  fragments  should. 
be  burned.  The  prit^sts  now  came  forward  in' 
their  loi\g  black  mantles,  Vith  thoir  hair  reach- 
ing to  the  grimnd  clotted  witli  blood,  and  their  ean 
torn  and  cut,  gatliorod  up  the  pieces  and  burned 
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them  in  the  midst  of  the  temple.  The  next  com- 
mand was  to  wash  and  purify  the  place  ;  and  after 
this  the  holy  cross  was  raised  upon  the  altar,  and 
Father  Olmedo  invited  the  people  to  worship. 
The  poor  Chempoallans  submitted  to  this,  for  they 
were  weak  and  needed  his  protection. 

The  followers  of  Cortes  had  now  been  in  the 
country  nearly  three  months,  and  began  to  grow 
impatient  to  march  toward  Mexico.  He  was  him- 
self as  eager  as  any,  but  had  not  yet  arranged  all 
things  as  he  desired.  The  thought  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  Velasquez  tormented  him,  and  he  was 
determined  if  possible  to  have  the  approbation  of 
Don  Carlos,  the  King  of  Spain.  He  gathered 
his  principal  friends  together,  and  told  them 
that  before  starting,  he  thought  it  best  to  send 
special  messengers  to  the  King ;  and  that,  to  please 
Don  Carlos,  it  would  be  well  to  send  to  him  by 
the  same  messengers  a  present  of  all  the  treasures 
thus  far  discovered.  These  friends  approved  the 
plan,  and  proposed  it  to  the  men.  Strange  to  tell, 
almost  every  man  willingly  stripped  himself  of  all 
he  had  gained  thus  far  to  swell  the  present  of  Don 
Carlos.  It  was  for  the  common  good,  and  that  was 
sufficient.  Portocarrero  and  Montejo  were  at  once 
chosen  as  the  messengers.  With  positive  instruc- 
tions that  they  should  by  no  means  touch  in  their 
voyage  to  Spain  at  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  mes- 
sengers set  sail,  bearing  to  Don  Carlos  the  pres- 
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ent  and  a  letter  from  the  officers  of  Villa  Rica,  gir« 
ing  glorious  accounts  of  Cortes,  and  the  rich 
country  which  he  had  discovered  for  the  kingdom 
of  Spain. 

The  messengers  had  scarcely  lefl,  when  a  plot 
was  funned  by  some  of  t)ie  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
seize  one  of  the  vessels,  sail  to  Cuba,  and  inform 
Velasquez  of  what  was  going  on,  that  he  might 
stop  them  on  their  way.  The  plot  was  so  secretly 
managed,  that  it  was  discovered  just  in  time  to 
prevent  it.  The  conspirators  had  gone  on  board 
the  vessel,  when  one  of  their  number,  named  Co- 
ria,  who  was  about  joining  them,  suddenly  repented 
of  his  treachery,  came  to  Cortes,  and  informed 
him  of  the  plan,  lie  immediately  went  on  board 
the  vessel,  and.  not  one  o{  tliem  dared  deny  the 
crime.  They  were  all  seized  and  brought  ashore. 
Escudero  and  Cenieno,  the  ringleaders,  were  in- 
stantly put  to  death  ;  Umbria,  the.  pilot,  had  one  of 
his  feet  cut  off ;  and  two  of  the  sailors  received 
two  hundred  lashes.  This  was  terrible  puuish- 
mont,  but  Cortes  excused  himself  by  the  plea  of 
necessity.  The  rest  of  the  gang  he  spared,  saying 
that  they  were  unfortunately  led  off  by  the  bad 
example  of  the  ringleaders. 

Cortes  was  now  very  unhappy.  This  plot  con- 
vinced him  that  there  were  still  dissatisfied  men  in 
his  camp ;  that  all  was  not  peace  as  he  supposed. 
He  knew  that  where  this  was  the  case,  troubles 
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of  the  same  kind  were  likely  to  occur  again  ;  but 
in  his  anxiety  a  thought  flashed  upon  his  mind, 
that  he  would  prevent  them  for  ever.  A  bold 
determination  was  now  in  his  heart.  He  again 
gathered  his  principal  friends,  and  told  them  that 
he  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  fleet ;  that  thereby 
be  would  gain  all  the  sailors  for  soldiers ;  and  that 
his  men,  having  then  no  chance  of  escape,  must 
either  conquer  or  die.  As 'usual,  they  approved 
of  his  daring  resolution  ;  the  soldiers  were  talked 
to,  and  many  were  ready  to  join  heart  and  hand  in 
a  plan  which  added  one  hundred  sailors  to  the 
army.  Escalante  was  soon  busy  in  dismantling 
the  ships,  and  the  hulls  were  sunk.  The  skiffs 
only  were  saved,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  Thus 
they  were  locked  up  in  the  country.  To  conquer 
or  die  was  truly  all  that  was  now  before  them,  and 
Cortes  at  once  commenced  his  preparations  for 
invading  Mexico. 

Assembling  all  his  men  at  Chempoalla,  he  made 
a  stirring  speech  to  his  army,  telling  them  of  the 
glory  that  was  before  them.  The  force  now  con- 
sisted of  five  hundred  infantry,  fifteen  horsemen, 
and  six  pieces  of  cannon.  To  these  he  added  two 
hundred  Indians  of  a  low  grade,  called  Tamenes^ 
who  were  to  act  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  four  hun- 
dred warriors,  selected,  by  the  request  of  the  Ca- 
cique of  Chempoalla,  from  among  his  troops. 
Then  taking  from  the  Caciques  a  promise  that  they 
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would  aid,  as  far  as  they  could,  his  settlement  at 
Villa  Rica,  left  under  the  commaad  of  EscalaDtei 
he  was  ready  for  the  inarch. 

At  this  moment,  a  messenger  came  in  hot  haste 
from  Villa  Uica,  to  tell  him  that  a  vessel  was 
cruising  near  the  coast.  This  startled  Cortes  ;  in 
an  instant  he  supposed  that  this  was  some  ship 
sent  against  him  by  Velasquez.  Leaving  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  Alvarado  and  Sandoval,  he 
immediately  set  off,  with  a  small  party  of  horse, 
for  Villa  Rica.  As  he  came  near,  he  marked  the  ves« 
sel  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  presently 
saw  in  his  way  four  strange  Spaniards  coming  tow- 
ards him.  It  seems  that  these  men  were  a  part  of  the 
crew  of  the  strange  vessel,  and  had  been  sent  to 
the  shore  by  the  captain,  Alonso  de  Pineda,  to  take 
possession  of  the  country.  The  captain  was  aware 
tliat  Cortes  was  in  possession,  and  had  given  them 
a  document  to  present  to  him, — which  document 
stated  that,  by  a  royal  commission,  FranciBCO  de 
Garay,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  was  to  have  au- 
thority over  all  the  coast  he  might  discover  to  the 
north  of  the  river  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul. 
Three  ships  had  therefore  been  sent  by  Garay, 
bringing  two  hundred  and  seventy  soldiers,  undei 
the  command  of  Pineda,  who  was  just  now  in  tht 
river  of  Panuco.  They  presented  the  dooument, 
at  the  same  time  commanding  Cortes  not  to  ooma 
upon  the  new  territory  of  Garay.    Receiving  i^ 
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he  begged  that  he  might  see  their  captain,  and 
make  a  fair  arrangement  with  him,  declaring 
that  they  were  both  subjects  to  Don  Carlos,  and 
seeking  the  glory  of  their  common  kingdom.  This 
they  refused ;  and  Cortes,  without  hesitation,  or- 
dered them  to  be  seized.  He  then  hid  himself 
with  his  men  all  night  behind  a  sand-hill  near  the 
coast,  hoping  that  more  soldiers  would  be  sent 
from  the  ships  to  look  for  their  comrades,  and  that 
he  might  seize  them  and  persuade  them  to  join 
him.  Finding  himself  disappointed  in  this,  he  now 
employed  a  stratagem  to  bring  them  ashore.  Four 
of  his  men  were  dressed  in  the  prisoners'  clothes, 
and  sent  to  the  coast  to  make  signals.  In  a  little 
time,  a  boat  was  seen  making  to  the  shore.  From 
some  cause  or  other  (suspicion  of  the  plot,  perhaps), 
only  three  men  landed — the  rest  pushing  off,  and 
hurrying  back  to  the  ship.  These  three,  however, 
were  instantly  secured.  Having  now  no  hope  of 
gaining  more  men,  and  little  to  fear,  as  he  thought, 
from  Francisco  de  Garay,  with  his  seven  new 
soldiers  he  pushed  back  to  his  army. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  the  army  commenced 
the  march  towards  Mexico.  For  a  little  time  they 
fared  very  well,  passing  through  Xalapan,  Soco- 
chima,  and  Texotla,  where  the  people  were  inde- 
pendent of  Montezuma,  and  consequently  received 
them  very  kindly.  After  this  they  came  upon  a 
wild  and  mountainous  region,  filled  with  frightful 

6 
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precipices,  where  no  human  being  lived.  The 
weather  was  extremely  cold,  provisions  began  to 
run  low,  and  withal  they  were  pelted  by  heavy 
hail-storms.  They  felt  now  that  their  hardships 
had  commenced ;  but,  trained  to  difficulties,  and 
thirsting  for  glory,  they  moved  on  without  a  mat* 
mur.  At  length  they  arrived  at  Xocotlan,  on  the 
confines  of  Mexico,  and  were  greatly  cheered  by 
the  change.  The  chief  city  lay  in  a  beautiful 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  the  lofVy  tern 
pies,  and  houses  plastered  and  whitewashed,  rose 
pleasantly  before  them,  and  for  a  moment  they 
thought  of  their  homes  in  the  Old  World.  Cortes 
at  once  sent  a  message  to  the  Cacique,  informing 
him  of  his  arrival ;  and  he  presently  showed  him- 
self, with  a  large  number  of  followers.  The 
Spanish  chief  was  greeted  kindly,  to  all  appear- 
ance, but,  as  he  thought,  not  sincerely;  and  he 
was  confirmed  in  this  thought  when  he  found  that 
his  troops  were  but  poorly  provided  for.  He  con- 
sidered it  best,  however,  to  make  no  complaints. 
For  five  days  he  remained  at  this  place,  learning 
all  that  he  could  of  Montezuma  and  his  kingdom. 
He  questioned  the  Cacique  very  closely,  and  was 
told  in  reply  that  Montezuma  was  the  most  power- 
ful and  wealthy  monarch  in  the  world ;  and  while 
he  richly  rewarded  all  his  friends,  his  enemiee 
were  always  looked  upon  as  wretched  beings,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  gods.    The  city  of  Mexico^  where 
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he  dwelt,  was  a  strong  fortress,  where  no  enemy 
could  take  him.  It  was  biiilt  in  a  lake,  and  could 
only  be  reached  by  three  causeways,  each  of  which 
had  several  chasms,  which  could  only  be  passed 
by  means  of  wooden  bridges.  The  Spaniards 
heard  all  this  with  perfect  calmness,  and  the  Xo- 
cotlans  began  to  look  upon  them  also  as  Teules,  or 
deities.  The  thought  that  men  could  live  without 
fearing  the  great  Montezuma,  was  to  them  incredi- 
ble. Then  the  skill  of  the  soldiers,  together  with 
the  appearance  of  the  cannons  and  horses,  startled 
the  Cacique  the  more,  and  he  now  showed  a  dis- 
position to  be  very  friendly. 

When  Cortes  was  leaving,  he  seemed  greatly 
interested  in  him,  and  urged  him,  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Mexico,  to  tak6  the  route  through  the 
province  of  Cholula.  There  were  multitudes  of 
people  (he  said)  in  that  province,  for  the  most  part 
peaceable  men,  living  by  cultivating  the  soil :  there 
the  Spaniards  would  meet  with  a  kind  reception, 
and  find  abundance.  The  Chempoallans,  however, 
were  of  a  different  opinion.  They  now  came  for- 
ward, stating  that  the  Cholulans  were  a  treacher- 
ous race  ;  that  no  man  could  put  any  confidence  in 
them  ;  and  besides  this,  that  their  chief  city  was 
guarded  by  a  garrison  of  Mexican  soldiers.  They 
begged  that  he  would  make  his  journey  through 
the  province  of  Tlascala,  where  the  people  were 
£erce  and  warlike,  hated  Montezuma,  and  would 
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gladly  rocoivo  him  ;  moroover,  that  these  Tlaeca* 
lans  were  strong  friends  to  them  and  the  Totona* 
cas.  Cortos,  thinking  the  advice  of  old  friends, 
of  whom  ho  had  had  some  trial,  better  than  that 
of  now  onos,  dotof mined  to  go  by  the  way  of 
Tlascala. 


HERMAN   COKTES. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


ENEWINGhis  march, ins 
I  little  time  Coites  resched  Xa- 
igo,  on  the  borders  of  the 
XTlascalan  dominions,  and  im- 
R^mediately  piepaied  to  send 
messengers  into  their  coun- 
try, to  tell  them  of  his  arrival. 
Four  Chempoallans  of  high 
u  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
Bsed  after  the  manner  of  ambas- 
jSsadors  (with  cotton  mantles  full  of 
r^knotsat  the  ends), and  bearing  a  long 
'  tipped  with  while  feathers, 
1  the  symbol  of  peace,"  ihey  departed. 
Contrary  to  all  expectation,  they  were 
uiikiiiJly.  The  Tlascalans  at 
once  seized  them,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  them 
(o  their  goda.  Fortunately,  through  the  neglect  of 
the  guard  placed  over  them,  they  managed  to  es- 
cape, and  hurried  back  to  ihe  Spanish  camp  with 
their  awful  story.  The  Tlascalans  were  angry, 
*  Aa  uiow  tipped  with  red  fcathen  wu  the  rign  of  wh. 
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and  flworo  that  tlioy  wrnild  »acrifico  tho  Spaniards, 
ami  all  who  should  annist  tliom,  to  tho  gods ;  and 
won;  nr>w  ^(athoring  in  vont  numhorii  to  Htop  their 

'VU'iH  n(;WH  NurpriHod  Corio.n,  lie  hod  supposod 
tliat  the  warliki)  ThiMcalariH  would  liavo  wclcomod 
hirii  aH  a  Hirouff  ally  to  aid  thrtrn  in  thoir  opposition 
to  Monto/niiia  ;  and  that,  at  least,  thoir  friondsfaip 
with  the  (^)irmjH)a11ann  and  Toton ocas  would  have 
made  them  Imh  friendM.  lie  wa»  at  a  loss  toknoir 
tlie  mi'iiu'iuif  ()(  their  eondtiet :  porhaps  his  mes- 
sen^(;rH  had  proved  treacherous ;  possibly  the 
'JlaNcalariN  mi((ht  )iave  supposed  that  ho  was  a  so* 
eret  friend  to  Monte/nma  ;  or  it  might  be  that  they 
had  ]wur<\  of  what  he  }ind  done  in  the  temple  ot 
(/hein|K)alla,  nnd  were  determined  upon  revenge. 
Thi^Nc  thon|rhtH  paMH(;d  rajyidly  through  fats  mind ; 
but  thn  truth  iM,  lie  wan  wron^  in  all :  ho  hod  mis- 
taken the  (diara(;ter  of  the  Tjascalans.  They  were 
a  warlike,  ind(;)>f!ndf!nt  people.  They  hod  once 
been  |rov(;rried  hy  kin^H,  hut  had  shaken  ofi*  the 
yokf!,  and  foruHMl  tliemselves  into  a  sort  of  republic. 
'J'hf^y  had  divided  themHelves  into  districts  :  each 
dintrirt  had  itH  separate  ruler,  who  was  elected  by 
t)ie  p(!(Y|)h!,  and  who  represented  Ids  province  in 
the  ^(tnf'ral  nenato  of  Tlnseala.  It  was  not  to  be 
suppoHful  t)iat  people  who  hail  thus  struggled  foi 
indepenrlenee  and  made  a  government  of  their  own. 
would  receive  a  bond  of  armed  strangen  kindly » 
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and  had  Cortes  known  as  much  of  them,  he  would 
hardly  have  expected  it. 

But  surprise  could  not  help  him.  He  knew  that 
a  struggle  was  before  him,  and,  without  a  sign  of 
fear,  he  rallied  his  men  for  their  march  into  Tlas- 
cala.  Particular  instructions  were  given  to  the 
different  troops  of  his  army,  and  then  their  beau- 
tiful standard  was  raised  before  them.  Cortes, 
pointing  to  the  banner,  cried  out,  "  Spaniards ! 
follow  boldly  the  standard  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
through  which  we  shall  conquer ;"  and  the  soldiers 
with  one  accord  shouted,  "  On !  on  !  in  the  name 
of  God,  in  whom  alone  we  place  our  trust." 

After  a  march  of  two  leagues,  the  Spaniards 
came  to  a  stone  wall,  which  in  former  days  had 
been  thrown  up  by  the  Tlascalans  to  stop  the  in- 
vaders from  Mexico.  Finding  no  enemy,  they 
easily  crossed  the  wall  and  pressed  on.  It  was 
not  long  now  before  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
army  saw  some  of  the  Tlascalan  troops,  and  had  a 
slight  skirmish.  In  a  little  time,  as  Cortes  came 
forward  with  the  main  body,  three  thousand  Tlas- 
calans rushed  from  an  ambush  and  poured  in  their 
arrows  upon  them.  The  Spaniards  met  this  val- 
iantly. After  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  Indians 
were  forced  to  give  way  and  make  their  retreat. 
Yet  Cortes  marked  that  their  retreat  was  made  in 
an  orderly  and  fearless  manner,  unlike  the  flight 
of  most  of  the  savages  whom  he  had  met ;  and  he 
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felt  at  once  that  he  had  to  deal  with  no  commoB 
Indians.  He  began  therefore  to  be  very  particu- 
lar in  choosing  the  spots  where  hit  army  should 
halt,  and  guarding  the  encampments  through  the 
night  i  and  gave  special  command  to  the  troops  by 
no  means  to  separate  on  their  marches,  but  to  pro- 
ceed in  solid  and  compact  order. 

The  next  day  ho  was  met  by  six  thousand  Tlas- 
calans.  These  instantly  attacked  him,  filling  the 
air  with  their  arrows,  and  making  the  plain  echo 
with  thoir  yells,  drums,  and  trumpets.  But  the 
cannons  made  sad  havoc  among  them,  and  in  a 
little  time  they  gladly  retreated  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
in  the  distance,  from  which  they  soon  disappeared. 
Following  on,  Cortes  reached  at  length  the  same 
height,  when  the  whole  Tlascalan  army  burst  upon 
his  sight.  The  plain  far  and  wide  was  covered 
with  the  multitude.  Forty  thousand  men  were 
there,  under  the  command  of  XicotencatI,  the 
general-in-chief  of  the  Tlascalan  republic.  Un- 
dismayed by  the  numbers,  he  commanded  his  men 
to  keep  together  at  all  hazards,  and  commenced 
at  once  descending  the  hill,  amid  flights  of  stones 
and  arrows.  They  reached  the  plain  :  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  wore  fairly  brought  into  the  action, 
and  once  more,  after  an  hour's  hard  fight,  the 
Tiascalans  retreated  before  them.  This  was  tn 
unfortunate  day  for  the  Tiascalans  ;  multitudes  of 
their  men  were  slain — ^how  many,  it  is  impoesiUe 
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to  say,  for,  like  all  Indians,  they  carried  off  their 
dead  to  conceal  their  losses.  Eigfht  of  their  chiefs 
fell,  while  two  were  made  prisoners.  The  Span- 
iards had  fifteen  men  wounded,  of  whom  only  one 
died.  One  of  their  horses,  however,  was  killed. 
The  Indians  carried  the  body  away  in  triumph, 
and,  cutting  it  in  pieces,  sent  parts  of  it  to  all  the 
cities  of  Tlascala. 

Though  victorious,  Cortes  was  not  satisfied  with 
^8  bard  struggle.  The  loss  of  one  man  was 
sorely  felt  by  him  \  and  he  felt,  moreover,  that  if 
Other  nations  should  by  any  chance  join  the  Tlas- 
calans,  there  was  no  hope  of  success  to  his  enter- 
prise. He  desired  peace,  therefore,  apd  accord- 
ingly sent  his  two  prisoners  to  their  countrymen 
with  offers  of  peace.  To  this  friendly  message, 
Xicotencatl  only  sent  back  this  bold  answer  :-^ 
"  Bid  them  proceed  to  Tlascala,  where  the  peace 
they  shall  meet  from  us  shall  be  displayed  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  hearts  and  blood  to  the  gods,  and 
of  their  bodies  to  our  feasts." 

Cortes  now  very  coolly  informed  his  men  that 
they  were  to  make  ready  for  another  battle  ;  and 
all  that  night  they  were  busy  in  preparing  their 
arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  and  in  making  confession 
of  their  sins,  and  other  acts  of  devotion.  When 
morning  dawned,  they  resumed  their  march, 
6ven  the  wounded  men  taking  their  places  in  the 
ranks.     Ere  long,  they  came  again  in  sight  of  the 
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Tlnscnlan  army.    It  covorod  tho  plain  for  two 
Icaj^ucH  :  thoro  woro  no  lusii  tlinn  fifty  thousand 
moil  now  ^athornd  to  oj){)o«o  thorn ;  the  army  was 
marh)  up  of  livo  diviHJonH,  csach  divinion  being  under 
tho  roininaiid  of  a  diiof,  and  tho  whole  led  on  by 
tho  g<Mioral  Xicotoncatl.     IIIh  banner,  bearing  a 
larj^o  whito  bird  like  a  Nproad  ONtricli,  was  proudly 
Ccirri(;d  boforo  liim.     Ah  tlio  Spaniards  came  near* 
the  Indians  connnoncod  tho  battle  with  a  tremon* 
doiiH  diHchar^o  of  arrowN,  darts,  and  stones,  and 
thon,  amid  shouts  and  yolls  as  usual,  rushed  di* 
rectly  upon   tlioin.      'Fho  artillory-nion  at  once 
oponod  tludr  oannouH  upon  tliem,  while  the  mus- 
kc'toors  and  croHsbow-mon  koptup  a  continual  iirei 
litorally  outline  down  tho  multitude  in  heaps.    8tiU 
tho  ra^ini^  'I'laHcalaiiH  ])UHh(;d  onward  without  foar^ 
and  Huoco(Mb)d,  for  a  momont,  in  breaking  through 
tho  SpaniHh  linos.     It  roquirod  all  the  courage  and 
skill  of  (Jortos  to  bring  his  men  l)ack  to  their  po- 
sition.    Tho  cavalry  now  rusliod  over  the  plaint 
swo(;ping  down   innsHos  boforo  thom.     Yet  the 
bravo  TlaHoalans  prossod  on  with  their  numbers. 
Wborovor   a  man   foil   dead,  it  seemed  another 
nroN(;  witli  fioroor  spirit  to  revenge  his  death. 
TbuH  tho  battle  ragod  furiously  on  Inith  sides.   At 
longlb  it  was  soon  by  tlie  Tlascalans  that  one  of 
their  divisions  kopt  out  of  the  fight,  nor  could  be 
pressed  into  it — the  chief  who  headed  it  being  pro- 
voked with  Xicotencatl.    This  discouraged  them  t 
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they  began  to  fall  back,  when  one  of  their  princi- 
|>al  chiefs  fell  dead,  and  they  were  completely  dis- 
mayed— the  battle  Vas  ended.  But  for  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  all  his  skill  and  courage,  Cortes 
had  hardly  prevailed  against  such  numbers.  It  is 
rery  remarkable  that  in  this  fierce  struggle  the 
Spaniards  had  only  one  man  killed.  Seventy  of 
their  men,  however,  together  with  all  their  horses, 
were  wounded.  Some  died  of  their  wounds  after- 
wards. 

On  the  next  morning,  Cortes  sent  another  mes- 
sage to  the  Tlascalans,  demanding  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  quietly  through  their  territory, 
and  threatening  to  desolate  their  whole  country  if 
they  refused.  But  their  fierce  chiefs  were  not 
frightened :  they  did  not  yet  feel  that  they  were 
conquered,  and  determined  to  try  his  strength 
again.  They  now  called  together  their  priests, 
and  demanded  of  them  what  could  be  the  cause 
of  their  terrible  defeat,  and  in  what  way  they  were 
to  drive  the  invaders  from  their  country.  After 
performing  many  rites  and  sacrifices,  the  priests 
came  forward  and  declared  that  the  Spaniards 
were  men  like  themselves,  but  were  created  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  regions  of  the  East ; 
that  during  the  day  they  were  not  to  be  conquered, 
because  they  were  guarded  by  the  sun  :  at  night 
hey  were  not  thus  protected,  and  might  then  b« 
asily  overcome. 
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The  Tlascalans  made  ready  again.  Nam* 
bers  soon  gathered  themselves,  uoder  the  com- 
mand of  Xicoteiicatl,  for  an  attack  at  uighL  As 
they  drew  near  the  Spanish  camp,  the  seutinels 
marked  them,  the  alarm  was  given,  the  cavalry 
rushed  furtli,  and  after  anutlier  tight  the  astonished 
Tlascalans  fled  in  dismay.  They  were  now  con* 
viiiced  that  the  Spaniards  were  Teule* — the  miil« 
titudes  began  to  cry  out  that  it  was  time  to  make 
peace ;  that  the  Spaniards  were  invincible.  Anoth- 
er fierce  message  came  from  Cortes,  and  the  senate 
was  willing  to  have  peace.  Xicotencatl,  in  a 
rage,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  come  to  any  terms  ; 
he  was  not  used  to  being  conquered ;  but  at  last 
his  proud  spirit  bent,  and  he  consented  to  lay  down 
his  arms. 

They  were  now  at  a  loss  to  settle  how  they 
should  approach  the  Spanish  chief ;  they  did  not 
know  what  to  think  of  him.  He  mtist  be  gentle 
and  kind,  for  ho  sometimes  released  his  prisoners 
of  war,  contrary  to  their  way  of  sacrificing  and 
eating  them  ;  then  again  tliey  thought  he  must  be 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty,  for  they  remembered  that 
fifty  spies  sent  out  by  Xicotencatl  had  once  ap- 
proached his  camp  too  closely,  and,  by  his  order, 
their  hands  were  instantly  cut  off.  Then,  too,  his 
fierce  messages,  and  the  tremendous  slaughter  that 
he  had  made  among  them,  were  calculated  to 
frighten  them.    Af  length,  forty  of  their  chief  men 
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were  started  off,  loaded  with  a  variety  of  presents, 
some  of  which  they  hoped  might  please  him, 
whatever  he  might  be.  As  they  came  near,  one 
of  them  advanced  to  Cortes,  and  said :  'Mf  you 
are  Teuks,  as  it  is  said,  and  desire  human  sac- 
rifices, take  the  flesh  of  these  slaves  and  eat :  shed 
iheir  blood  and  drink.  If  you  are  gods  of  a  kind 
nature,  here  is  a  gift  of  incense  and  feathers ;  and 
if  you  are  men,  we  bring  you  meat  and  bread  for 
your  nourishment."  Soon  after  this,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Tlascalans  were  seen  approaching.  Cortes 
supposed  that  they  were  coming  for  purposes  of 
peace,  yet  instantly  ordered  his  men  to  arms. 
Four  of  them  now  came  forward  with  marks  of 
profound  respect,  and  olfered  him  incense.  They 
came,  on  the  part  of  ihe  Tlascalan  senate,  to  make 
peace  with  him  and  his  people.  The  Tlascalans 
.(they  declared)  had  opposed  them  only  because 
they  thought  ihey  were  the  frtends  of  the  cruel 
tyrant  Montezuma,  and  w^re  now  sorry  for  it: 
they  begged  that  they  might  be  taken  under  the 
protection  of  Cortes.  The  Spanish  chief  quickly 
accepted  their  terms,  and  offered  his  protection 
and  friendship  to  the  whole  republic.  On  the  23d 
of  September  (thirty-four  days  after  reaching  their 
territory),  he  triumphantly  entered  the  city  of  Tlas- 
cala,  the  capital  of  their  empire. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Cortes  that  the  war  was 
thus  ended,  for  some  of  his  men  were  beginning 
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to  be  dissatisfied  ;  they  had  borne  very  cruel  hard* 
ships.  Every  night  half  of  them  were  on  guard, 
while  the  other  half  only  slept  on  their  armor, 
ready  to  start  up  at  any  cry  of  danger.  Fifty-five 
had  perished  since  they  entered  the  country,  many 
were  sick  with  diseases  of  the  climate,  and  many 
were  suffering  from  their  wounds.  Cortes  was 
himself  unwell,  though  he  did  nqt  confess  it.  The 
number  and  fierceness  of  the  Tlascalans,  while  it 
surprised  all,  had  alarmed  some,  and  these  lived  in 
the  continual  fear  that  they  would  be  taken  and 
sacrificed  to  the  gods.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  murmurings  commenced,  and  that  many 
begged  that  they  might  return  to  Cuba.  But  when 
the  Tlascalans  surrendered,  all  were  animated 
with  new  courage.  Then  the  earnest  friendship 
and  submission  of  the  Tlascalans  (for  Cortes  was 
received  very  warmly  in  their  capital)  roused  tbeir 
drooping  spirits  tBe  more.  It  is  said  that  these 
Indians  even  reverenced  the  Spaniards  now,  sa3ring 
that  they  were  bom  in  heaven.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  horses  and  riders  were  looked  upon  as  supexw 
natural  monsters :  they  believed  that  these  monsters 
devoured  men  in  battle,  and  that  the  neighing  of 
the  horses  was  their  call  for  prey.  Even  when 
all  was  explained  to  them,  they  still  held  this  be* 
lief.  Their  kindness  and  fears  together  drove 
away  all  discontent  from  the  murmiirers.    No 
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sighed  longer  for  the  home  left  behind :  all  were 
greedy  for  the  glory  before  them. 

The  submission  of  the  Tiascalans  prompted 
Cortes  to  speak  to  them  about  giving  up  their  re- 
ligion,  with  all  its  bloody  rites  ;  for,  strange  as  it^ 
may  seem  when  we  look  at  some  of  his  acts,  Cortes 
never  lost  sight  of  the  thought  that  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  was  a  part  of  the  business  of  his  enter- 
prise. The  Tlascalans  refused,  saying  that  while 
**  the  Grod  of  the  Spaniards  might  be  very  great, 
they  trusted  in  the  gods  of  their  forefathers."  Upon 
&is  he  was  angry,  and  instantly  prepared  to  carry 
out  such  a  plan  as  before  in  the  temple  at  Chemr 
poalla.  But  Father  Olmedo  entreated,  that  this 
might  not  be  done.  He  declared  that  this  was  not 
^e  way  to  spread  the  gospel,  and  that  he  had 
boked  on  with  horror  at  the  scene  in  Chempoalia« 
Alvarado,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  and  Lugo  joined. in 
the  entreaty,  and  Cortes  was  at  last  persuaded  not 
to  attempt  it  His  anger,  however,  served  one 
good  purpose.  In  the  temples  there  were  some 
poor  wretches  kept  in  cages,  fattening  for  sacri^ 
fices,  and  Cortes  caused  all  these  to  be  set  free. 

HavinsT  allowed  his  men  sufficient  time  to  rest 
tt  Tlascala,  Cortes  determined  to  resume  his  march 
for  Mexico.  Some  Mexicans  now  came  forward 
and  urged  him  to  march  through  Cholula,  a  large 
town,  where  he  would  be  kindly  received.  But  the 
Tlascalans  were  opposed  to  this ;  they  declared 
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that  the  Cholulans  were  a  treacherous  people,  de* 
voted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  Montezuma,  and 
that  he  would  necessarily  find  himself  there  in  the 
midst  of  enemies.  Still  Cortes  resolved  to  pass 
throuj^h  ChoUila.  He  was  anxious  to  please  the 
Mexicans,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  the  Tlas* 
calans  that  ho  feared  no  enemy,  whether  concealed 
or  open.  With  six  thousand  Tlascalans,  therefore, 
in  addition  to  his  former  numbers,  be  started  for 
Cholula. 

This  town  of  Cholula  was  greatly  celebrated  for 
the  temple  of  Quetzalcoatl  that  stood  there.  It  was 
looked  upon  as  the  most  sacred  temple  of  the  em* 
pire.  Multitudes  of  pilgrims  continually  went 
there,  and  the  sacrifices  were  almost  daily.  It  is 
said  that  the  Indians  believed  that  this  temple  was 
built  over  secret  springs  of  water,  and  that  by 
pulling  it  down,  these  springs  would  burst  forth 
into  great  rivers,  and  flood  the  whole  surrounding 
country.*  Some  have  supposed  that  this  belief 
prompted  the  Mexicans  to  advise  Cortes  to  go 
there  :  the  secret  springs  of  Quetialcoatl  were  to 
be  let  loose,  and  prove  the  sure  destruction  of 
himself  and  his  army. 

As  Cortes  came  near  this  town,  the  chiefs  sod 
priests  marched  out  to  meet  him,  bearing  censeis 
in  their  hands,  and  accompanied  by  a  band  of 
music.     They  received  the  Spaniards  with 

*  Tnrqoemada ;  GUvigeio. 
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found  respect ;  but  when  they  saw  the  Tlascalans, 
they  told  Cortes  plainly  that  all  might  enter  their 
city  except  these,  their  old  and  bitter  enemies. 
Cortes  did  not  object  to  this  ;  and  at  once  ordering 
the  Tlascalans  to  remain  encamped  outside,  with 
great  ceremony  he  entered  Cholula.  It  was  not  a 
great  while  now  before  he  began  to  be  dissatisfied, 
and  to  suspect  that  the  Tlascalans  were  right  as  to 
the  character  of  these  people ;  supplies  of  provis 
ions  began  to  be  scantily  furnished,  and  at  last  the 
Spaniards  were  left  with  nothing  but  wood  and 
water.  Ere  long,  some  of  the  Chempoallans  came 
to  him  and  said  that  they  had  found  secret  pitfalls 
near  the  Spanish  camp.  These  were  large  holes 
dug  in  the  ground,  having  sharp  stakes  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  covered  over  loosely  with  earth.  Then  ' 
some  of  the  Tlascalans  entered  the  city  in  disguise, 
and  informed  him  that  they  had  seen  large  num- 
bers of  women  and  children,  loaded  with  valuable 
things,  leaving  the  city  by  night ;  moreover,  that 
six  children  had  just  been  sacrificed  in  the  temple, 
and  this  was  a  sure  sign  that  the  Cholulans  in- 
tended something.  Besides  this,  they  had  observed 
that  many  stones  and  darts  had  been  collected  on 
the  tops  of  the  temples.  All  this  roused  his  sus- 
picions very  strongly.  At  length.  Dona  Marina 
came  to  him  with  certain  information.  She  had 
learned  the  whole  plan  of  the  conspiracy.  It  seems 
that  a  Cholulan  lady  of  high  rank  had  become 

7* 
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attached  to  her,  and,  desirous  of  saving  her  life,  told 
her  of  the  plot,  that  she  might  escape.  Twenty 
thousand  Mexicans  were  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  city,  ready  at  a  certain  signal  to  join  the  Cho- 
lulans  in  the  general  massacre  of  the  Spaniards. 
Cortes  instantly  ordered  some  of  the  chief  priests 
to  be  seized  ;  and  when  they  discovered  that  the 
Spaninrds,  or  TeitleSj  as  they  called  them,  knew 
everythinjr,  they  confessed  the  whole.  The  en- 
mity and  treachery  of  the  Cholnlans  were  now 
certain. 

In  his  indignation  and  rage,  at  the  first  moment, 
Cortes  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  ;  at  the  next,  he 
resolved  upon  signal  vengeance.  No  time  was 
10  DC  lost.  His  principal  officers  were  at  onco 
call<Ml  together  and  told  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened tliern,  and  liis  determination  to  be  revenged. 
Some  were  for  retreating  to  Tlascala,  but  most  of 
them  were  ready  heart  and  hand  to  join  Cortes  in 
his  plan.  lie  immediately  ordered  the  Tlascalans 
to  storm  the  city  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  and 
to  spare  nothing  but  the  women  and  children  ;  and 
then  informed  the  Cholnlans  that  he  intended  to 
resume  his  march  on  the  following  morning. 

'lliese  last  were  greatly  delighted  on  hearing 
this,  and  they  made  haste  to  carry  out  their  plot. 
At  the  break  of  day,  the  chiefs,  with  forty  CholQ* 
lans,  came  into  the  open  square  in  front  of  tho 
Spanish  encampment,  and  presently  an  ij 
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number  of  troops  rushed  in  and  joined  them. 
Cortes  now  mounted  his  horse  and  addressed 
them,  telling  them  of  the  blackness  and  extent  of 
their  treachery.  He  knew  all  about  it :  the  Span- 
iards (he  said)  had  entered  their  city  under  a 
promise  of  friendship,  and  since  their  entrance 
had  not  done  one  unkind  act  towards  the  Cholu- 
lans ;  that  they  had  behaved  peaceably, '  and  in 
every  way  proved  that  they  meant  no  harm  ;  that 
at  their  request  he  had  even  ordered  a  part  of  his 
army  (the  Tlascalans)  to  keep  outside  of  the  city ; 
and  he  now  understood  very  well  what  they  meant 
by  that  request — it  was  only  made  to  separate  the 
Spaniards  from  their  friends,  that  they  might  the 
more  easily  destroy  them.  "  If  (cried  Cortes)  you 
had  a  natural  hatred  to  men  from  whom  you  had 
received  no  wrong,  why  not  oppose  us  manfully 
and  bravely  in  the  field,  like  the  Tlascalans,  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  means  so  cowardly  and  so 
treacherous  to  show  your  hatred  and  efiect  our  de- 
struction? The  victory  which  your  gods  have 
promised  you,  is  beyond  their  power ;  the  bloody 
sacrifices  which  you  expected  to  offer  up  to  them, 
cannot  be  accomplished  ;  and  the  end  of  this  dark 
plot  will  only  be  to  turn  the  intended  ruin  against 
the  guilty  heads  of  its  contrivers." 

The  chiefs  were  completely  confounded ;  they 
did  not  deny  what  he  said,  but  at  once  commenced 
making  excuses,  saying  that  all  was  done  by  the 
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order  of  Montezuma.  But  Cortes  would  have  no 
excuse.  He  instantly  ordered  a  musket  to  bo  firod ; 
this  was  the  signal  to  his  men.  The  Spaniards 
sprang  upon  them,  and  the  slaughter  commenced  ; 
the  whole  square  was  soon  a  scene  of  horror. 
Multitudes  were  slain  upon  the  spot,  while  some 
who  fled  only  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
Tlascalans,  who  were  now  pouring  into  the  city. 
Some  rushed  to  the  temple  of  Quetzalcoatl  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  hoping  that  the  waters 
would  burst  out  and  drown  the  Spaniards.  But 
the  rivers  would  not  flow.  They  were  in  despair. 
Other  temples  were  filled  with  crowds,  entreating 
the  gods  to  save  them.  The  Spaniards  now  sal- 
lied from  their  quarters,  and  swept  the  streets  with 
their  artillery,  literally  piling  them  with  the  dead. 
Then  they  rushed  to  the  temples,  and  demanded 
the  poor  wretches  there  to  surrender.  A  proud 
and  scornful  answer  was  sent  back  to  the  sum- 
mons :  the  temples  were  soon  wrapped  in  flames  ; 
the  Spaniards  pressed  on,  and  fire  and  sword  soon 
completed  the  massacre.  It  is  said  that  only  one 
man  surrendered ;  the  rest  choosing  even  to  perish 
in  the  flames,  or  to  throw  themselves  from  the 
tops  of  the  temples.  Cholula  was  desolate  :  the 
streets  rolled  with  the  blood  of  six  thousand  men  ; 
dead  bodies  and  half-burnt  corpses  lay  scattered 
throughout  them. 

This  horrid  slaughter  being  ended,  the  Spaniards 
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and  Tlascalans  now  commenced  plundering  the 
houses  and  strfpping  the  temples  of  all  that  was 
left.  The  savage  ferocity  of  these  last  was  almost 
beyond  bounds.  At  length  the  heart  of  Cortes  was 
moved  with  pity ;  he  looked  upon  the  scene  of 
havoc  with  horror.  He  now  ordered  Xicotenoatl, 
who  was  there  with  twenty  thousand  men,  to  leave 
the  place,  as  he  should  need  him  no  longer  ;  and 
then  issued  his  proclamation,  promising  pardon  to 
all  who  had  escaped  the  massacre,  and  inviting 
them  to  return  to  their  homes.  Some  were  now 
seen  creeping  from  the  masses  of  the  dead,  where 
they  had  lain  wounded,  and  women  and  children 
came  in  from  the  mountains  where  they  had  fled. 
The  Tlascalans  were  made  to  deliver  up  all  their 
prisoners,  and  peace  was  established  between  them 
and  the  Cholulans.  Cortes  then  appointed  a  brother 
of  the  late  Cacique  (who  had  been  killed  in  the 
massacre)  to  rule  over  the  city,  and  in  sorrow  de- 
clared to  the  Cholulans  who  were  left,  that  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  their  people  had  alone 
forced  him  to  this  terrible  work  of  slaughter. 

Well  might  Cortes  be  sorry  for  what  was  done. 
Six  thousand  of  his  fellow-beings  lay  butchered  be- 
fore him.*  All  that  can  be  said  for  him  is,  that  he 
may  have  thought  his  conduct  necessary  for  his 
own  safety,  and  perhaps  the  Tlascalans  carried 

*  It  is  idle  for  Antonio  de  Solis  to  attempt  to  justify  the 
action  of  Cortes ;  it  is  not  to  be  justified. 
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tho  slaughter  further  than  he  intended.  Yet  this, 
which  is  all,  in  hut  a  poor  excuse  for  him.  Per- 
haps it  was  his  sorrow  which  prompted  him  ear- 
nestly to  heg  the  Choluhins  to  leave  off  tlieir  bloody 
sacrifices  and  rec(iive  the  Christian  relijpon,  and 
when  they  refused,  to  violate  their  temples  no  fur- 
ther than  hy  setting  free  the  poor  wretches  fastened 
in  tho  cages  for  sacrifices. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


'  FTER  remaining  a  fortnight 
;  the  unfortunaw  town  of 
,  Chulula,  Cortes  prepared  to 
k  march  on  ;  but,  before  start- 
P  ing,  called  his  officers  togetfa- 
,  er,  and  determined  upon  send- 
T  a  messenger  to  Montezn- 
1,  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
'  coining.  The  messenger  was  like- 
e  directed  to  inform  him  that  the 
•^^  Cholulana  charged  him  with  the 
'  guih  of  their  conspiracy,  but  that 
the  Spanish  general  could  not  be- 
e  them,  for  he  could  not  think  that 
e  would  thus  attempt  to  murder  men 
'ho  had  done  him  no  harm  ;  that  he 
had  heard  that  Montezuma  was  a  powerful  king, 
and  thought  if  he  had  any  unkind  feeling  towards 
him,  he  would  meet  him  boldly  in  the  open  6eld,and 
not  resort  to  the  cowardly  meanness  of  stratagem  ; 
moreover,  that  the  Spaniards  were  ready  for  any 
difBculty,  whether  their  enemies  were  secret  or 
open. 
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Tho  mcMNnn^or  found  Montezuma  vexy  unhappy. 
Thn  nowN  o(  tho  niaRsacro  at  Cholula  completely 
ovcn'Hino  him.  lie  could  not  think  without  hor- 
ror of  iillowiii^  the  SjmniardH  to  enter  his  capital ; 
find  yrt  (poor  iiiidiM^ided  man !)  in  his  fright  and 
Horrow,  h(^  r(*turned  an  answer,  inviting  Cortes  to 
vlNit  ills  city,  nnd  Noh^mnly  declaring  tliat  ho  had 
no  part  in  tho  guilt  of  tho  Cholulans.  'I'he  mes* 
sengrr  had  scarcely  left,  before  he  began  to  mourn 
bitterly  over  what  he  had  done. 

In  the  mean  time,  C^ortes  had  left  Cholula,  and 
was  rapidly  advancing  towards  Mexico.  He  met 
with  no  opjKmition  by  tlie  way.  Wherever  he 
pasHtuI,  the  people  cheered  him  on ;  everywhere 
he  heard  from  them  l)ittcr  complaints  of  the  tyran- 
ny of  Monte/uuui,  mingled  with  prayers  that  he 
wouM  deliver  thoui.  The  Spanianls  felt  great 
joY  :  they  saw  that  the  empire  was  divided  ;  that 
the  pt*ople,  even  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  the 
eapital,  were  dissatisfied  and  ready  to  rise.  Press- 
ing on  with  renewed  spirit,  they  at  length  reached 
the  utp  of  Ithualco,  when  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Mexico  burst  uiH>n  their  sight.  Now  they  were 
greatly  delighted.  As  far  as  tho  eye  could  see, 
rich  meadows,  cultivated  fields,  and  beautiful  for- 
ests covered  the  plain.  In  the  midst,  like  a  aheel 
of  silver,  lay  the  lake  Teicuco,  skirteil  around  with 
pretty  villages  ;  while  from  its  centre  rose  glitiex^ 
ing  iu  die  suu  the  lol\y  temples  and  turrets  of  the 
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city  of  Mexico.  They  looked  upon  the  country 
which  they  had  long  panted  to  see,  and  felt  that  it 
was  as  beautiful  as  they  had  expected. 

While  the  Spaniards  had  thus  marched  as  far  as 
Ithualco,  Montezuma  was  in  the  heaviest  sorrow-— 
still  undecided — ^not  knowing  what  to  do.  The 
news  of  Cholula  had  so  much  overwhelmed  him, 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  palace  of  Tlillancalmecatl, 
the  place  to  which  he  always  went  when  he  would 
mourn  and  pray.  Here  he  remained  eight  days, 
fasting,  gfrieving,  and  going  through  with  many  re- 
ligious services,  to  please  the  gods.  From  this 
place  he  sent  another  messenger  to  Cortes,  en- 
treating him  not  to  enter  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
making  him  rich  promises  if  he  would  comply  with 
his  request.  He  would  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  he  would  give  four  loads  of 
gold  to  Cortes,  and  one  to  each  of  his  men.  The 
messenger  found  Cortes  at  Ithualco,  and  delivered 
his  message  ;  but  the  Spanish  chief  only  sent  back 
the  old  answer — that  he  must  see  Montezuma,  and 
deliver  the  message  of  his  master  Don  Carlos. 

Before  his  messenger  had  time  to  return,  Monte- 
zuma (with  his  fears  greatly  increased  by  the 
dreams  and  traditions  of  which  his  priests  had  told 
him)  called  in  his  brother  Cuitlahuatzin,  and  his 
nephew  Cacamatzin,  the  lord  of  Tezcuco,  to  ad- 
vise with  them  as  to  what  he  should  do.  His 
brother  urged  that  the  Spaniards  should  not  be 
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allowed  to  enter  the  city,  while  the  nephew  adrued 
that  thev  should.  The  advice  of  the  latter  was 
takon  ;  and  ihe  Emperor  ordered  him  to  go  out  and 
moo:  the  Spanish  chief,  and  in  his  name  lo  speak 
to  him  vor\'  kinJlv.  At  the  same  time  he  told  him. 
if  it  wore  possible,  to  dissuade  Cortes  from  entering 
llio  citv. 

Four  nohlemcn  were  instantly  started  for  Coites, 
to  inform  him  that  Cacamatzin,  the  lord  of  Texcii- 
co,  and  nephew  of  the  groat  Montezuma,  was 
coming,  and  to  bog  that  he  would  wait  to  receive 
him.  In  a  little  time,  Cacamauin  appeared  upon 
a  splendid  litter,  borne  by  eight  of  his  principal 
men,  ami  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Mexicans  and 
Tozcucans.  The  Spanianls  were  wonderfully 
struck  with  the  richness  of  this  litter.  It  was 
adomod  with  jewels  and  pillars  of  gold,  and  from 
evor\'  goldon  pillar  there  were  branches  of  rich 
groon  feathers.  The  noblemen  helped  Cacamat- 
zin to  alight,  and  then  swept  the  ground  before 
him  as  ho  moved  towards  Cortes.  The  Spanish 
chief  received  him  with  groat  respect ;  but  when 
ho  spoke  of  Montozuma*a  wish,  he  received  from 
Cortes  the  same  stubborn  answer  that  had  alwa3rs 
born  ;;i\  en — that  ho  must  enter  Mexico,  and  see 
the  monarch  himself. 

Without  waiting  longer,  Cortes  pressed  on  tow 
ards  the  capital,  along  the  causeway  of  Iitapala 
pan.     He  pretended  on  the  way  that  he  had  friend 
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ly  feelings  towards  Montezuma,  and  expected  to  be 
Undly  received  by  him ;  but  at  the  same  time  was 
Tery  cautious,  as  he  moved  along,  to  avoid  any 
stratagem.  At  length  he  came  to  a  place  called 
Xoloc,  about  half  a  league  from  the  city,  where 
the  main  road  to  Mexico  is  met  by  that  to  Cojohu- 
acan.  At  this  place  there  was  a  fortress,  crowned 
with  two  towers.  Here  he  found  great  numbers 
of  the  people  assembled  to  look  upon  him  and  his 
companions,  the  strange  beings  of  whom  they  had 
heard  so  much.  A  long  train  of  Mexican  nobles, 
dothed  in  their  richest  dresses,  now  came  forward, 
and  passing  before  Cortes,  made  a  low  bow,  at  the 
same  time  touching  the  ground  and  kissing  their 
hands.  Passing»this  place,  he  had  almost  reached 
the  city,  when  messengers  came  out  to  inform  him 
that  the  great  Montezuma  was  approaching.  Pres- 
ently, a  long  procession  was  seen.  Three  offi- 
cers, each  bearing  a  golden  rod,  walked  before, 
giving  notice  to  the  people  that  the  monarch  was 
coming,  while  they  instantly  threw  themselves 
upon  the  ground,  in  token  of  respect.  Montezuma 
was  next  seen,  sitting  upon  a  splendid  litter,  borne 
by  four  noblemen  on  their  shoulders.  Then  came 
two  hundred  noblemen,  dressed  in  their  rich  cotton 
mantles,  and  wearing  large  plumes  on  their  heads. 
These  marched  two  by  two,  barefooted,  with  their 
eyes  cast  down  to  the  ground,  afraid  to  look  up  in 
the  presence  of  the  King.     The  Spaniards  were 
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amazed  at  the  scene ;  Cacamatzin's  appearmce 
was  forgotten  in  the  splendor  of  this.  The  litter 
wa»  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  and  surmounted 
by  a  splendid  canopy  of  green  feathers,  beautifully 
ornamented  wilh  preciuus  stones  and  ^Iden 
fringes,  while  Montezuma  himself  was  dressed 
moiit  magnificently.  lie  wore  upon  his  head  a 
crown  of  gold  ;  upon  his  legs  wore  gold  buskins 
filled  with  precious  stones  ;  while,  thrown  loosely 
over  liis  shoulders,  hung  a  mantle  bespajigled  with 
gold  and  gems.  As  he  came  near  the  Spanish 
chief,  he  was  lifted  fn>m  his  litter,  and  borne  upon 
the  arms  of  the  lords  of  Tezcuco  and  Iztapalapan, 
while  the  lords  of  Tacuba  and  Cojohuacan  spread 
cotton  mantles  upon  the  ground,  that  the  great 
King  might  not  touch  the  earth  with  his  feet. 
Cortes  now  dismounted  his  horse,  and  came  for- 
ward with  great  respect,  "  addressing  the  King 
with  deep  reverence,  after  the  fashion  of  Europe.** 
Montezuma,  following  the  fashion  of  his  country, 
returiKMl  his  compliment  by  touching  the  ground 
and  then  kissing  it.  Cortes  then  came  near,  and 
threw  around  his  neck  a  thin  collar  of  gold,  strung 
with  glass  beads  of  different  colors.  This  greatly 
pleased  the  King.  Cortes  would  then  have  em- 
brafr(Ml  him,  but  the  nobles  of  Moniezuma  held 
him  back. 

This  meeting  raised  the  Spaniards  greatly  in 
the  esteem  of  the  Mexicans.      Thousands  had 
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afnembled  to  see  it :  the  whole  cauwoway  wan  cov« 
ered  with  the  crowd,  while  the  tops  of  houvefi  and 
windows  were  filled  with  the  nmltitudiu.  Never 
before  had  they  teen  their  great  Kinperor  Monte- 
zuma do  reverence  to  any  man ;  for  the  fnHi  time 
in  their  liven,  they  saw  him  leave  hif  palace,  to 
greet  with  kindne^N  a  hand  of  Ntrangem.  Natu- 
rally enougli,  they  now  tliought  the  Spaniardi  were 
Tmhn^  or  deitieM  indeed  ! 

The  feelingH  of  tlin  HpaniardH  were  likewiwe 
pitrungn.  It  wa«  now  the  eighth  day  of  November 
(Mev(ttt  monlhw  Nince  tlieir  Unding  in  the  country), 
and  Ihey  had  at  leitgth  rerielted  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful (tity  of  Mexico.  'J'here  it  wa»,  with  itn  lofty 
domeM  nnd  turrets,  it«  Nplendid  houNew,  and  great 
muMHitH  of  people.  Th(iy  felt  already  that  they 
wero  rich.  IhU  with  all  tluM,  tliey  could  not  help 
thinkiftg  of  other  thingM.  'i'hey  were  a  band  of 
four  hundrml  and  fifty  men  only,  far  away  from 
homo,  in  the  heart  of  un  unknown  and  popubm« 
<M)untry  ;  they  might  entor  that  rich  city  only  to  be 
bortu^  down  by  the  multiludeu  ;  perhapM  treachory 
might  doMtroy  tliem  ;  tho  bridge^i  of  the  cauNewayf 
ini^^ht  be  lifted,  and  all  (duutcM)  of  eMCfipe  be  for 
(wnr  (!Ut  oH'.     Joy  and  anxiety  fdbid  their  heartn. 

'ritoy  marched  into  the  city  more  tlian  a  mile, 
before  they  eame  to  tlie  place  which  Monteasu- 
ma  had  ordered  to  be  made  ready  for  their  re- 
ception.   Thin  wa9  the  old  palace  of  King  Axa- 

8» 
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jacatl,  the  father  of  Montezuma.  Monteiuma  non 
took  Cortes  by  the  hand,  and  leading  him  to  a 
large  hall  covered  with  tapestry  and  embroidered 
with  gold  and  gems,  said  to  him,  "  Malitzin,  you 
and  your  companiuns  are  now  in  your  own  house  : 
refresh  and  rest  yourselves  until  my  return."  He, 
with  all  the  Mexicans,  then  left  him. 

Cortes  found  his  quarters  very  comfortable* 
there  was  ample  room  for  all  his  men,  as  well  as 
his  Indian  allies.  Montezuma  had  no  sooner  leA, 
than  he  began  to  examine  them  with  great  care,  to 
see  that  all  was  safe.  lie  next  ordered  the  artil- 
lery to  fir«^  their  guns,  by  way  of  frighienmg  ine 
Mexicans,  and  then  commenced  putting  his  quar- 
ters in  a  state  of  defence.  Guns  were  fixed  in 
front  of  the  gate,  sentinels  were  posted  round,  and 
his  men  were  commanded  to  act  with  the  same 
prudence  as  though  they  were  facing  the  camp  of 
an  enemy. 

In  a  little  time,  Montezuma  returned  in  the  same 
splentlid  stylo  as  wlien  he  met  Cortes  on  the  cause- 
way. He  had  brought  with  liim  rich  presents 
for  the  Spanish  general,  and  remained  some  lime 
with  him.  It  is  said  that  ho  now  told  Cortes  freely 
of  his  fears  as  regards  the  Spaniards ;  stating 
that  it  was  not  a  great  while  since  his  ancestors 
came  from  the  North,  to  rule  the  country  only  un- 
til Quctzalcoatl,  the  great  god  and  lawful  king, 
should  return,  and  that  these  Spaniards  (he  be- 
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lieved)  were  his  subjects.  Cortes  very  artfully 
encouraged  this  belief  in  him,  because  he  knew  it 
would  help  his  designs.  At  all  events,  he  received 
the  presents  very  kindly  from  Montezuma,  and 
then  talked  to  him  of  the  greatness  of  his  master 
Don  Carlos.  He  was  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 
world,  and  had  sent  him  to  make  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship with  the  great  Emperor  of  Mexico.  He 
wished  to  alter  certain  laws  and  customs  in  his 
kingdom,  and  to  offer  him  a  religion  far  better 
than  the  bloody  religion  of  Mexico.  After  the 
talk,  they  parted  seemingly  good  friends  on  both 
sides. 

The  next  day,  Cortes,  together  with  Alvarado, 
Sandoval,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  and  Ordaz,  paid  a 
visit  to  Montezuma.  They  were  received  kindly, 
and  the  three  following  days  were  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  for  them  to  look  at  his  capital.  Their 
first  visit  in  the  morning  was  to  the  great  square 
or  market-place,  Tlateloco.  On  one  side,  numbers 
of  slaves  were  exposed  for  sale ;  on  another,  were 
vegetables,  fruits,  &c. ;  here  were  meats  and  poul- 
try, and  there  were  merchants  selling  all  manner 
of  furniture.  The  whole  place  was  crowded  with 
buyers  and  sellers,  while  perfect  order  was  kept 
throughout.  Three  judges  sat  at  one  end  of  the 
square,  while  a  number  of  officers  moved  through 
the  crowd,  to  prevent  riot  or  confusion.  There 
were  other  small  market-places  scattered  through- 
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out  the  city,  containing  fountains,  fish-ponds,  and 
beautiful  gardens ;  but  this  was  the  pfrincipal  place 
for  bupng  and  selling  in  Mexico.  From  this 
place  they  went  to  the  great  temple  of  Mexico, 
passing  through  several  large  courts  enclosed  by 
heavy  double  walls,  and  paved  with  white  cut 
stones.  It  seems  that  Montezuma,  when  he  gave 
them  permission  to  visit  the  city,  had  been  afraid 
that  the  Spaniards  might  offer  some  violence  to  his 
gods  in  the  temple,  and  consequently  had  gone 
there  with  many  of  his  nobles.  Cortes  now  met 
him.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fourteen  steps 
to  the  temple — and  Montezuma  at  once  ordered 
six  priests  to  lift  Cortos  up ;  but  the  Spaniard  pre- 
ferred walking  up  himself.  When  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  platform,  there  were  several  large  stones 
or  altars  for  sacrificing,  and  at  a  little  distance 
stood  a  horrid  figure  of  a  dragon,  besmeared  with 
blood.  !Montezuma  came  forward,  and  asked 
Cortes  to  look  down  upon  his  city  now.  From 
this  high  spot  he  could  see  everything :  the  whole 
city  and  surrounding  countr}'  lay  spread  out  before 
him.  It  was  impossible  to  count  the  number  of 
boats  passing  all  the  time  between  Mexico  and  tha 
towns  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  :  and  the  crowds 
below  in  the  streets  of  the  city  surprised  Coites 
more  than  ever.  He  now  desired  that  be  might 
see  the  principal  gods  of  the  temple,  and  after  talk« 
ing  with  his  priests,  Montezuma  consented.    Tha 
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Spaniards  were  now  carried  into  a  large  hall,  the 
walls  of  which  were  smeared  with  blood,  and  the 
roof  curiously  carved  and  ornamented.  Here  they 
saw  two  altars,  richly  dressed,  and  behind  them 
the  figures  of  two  monstrous  men.  The  face  of 
one  of  these  images  expressed  terrible  passion  and 
rage  ;  his  body  was  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  while  an  immense  golden  serpent  was 
coiled  around  him.  On  his  neck  there  was  a  col- 
lar,  covered  with  heads  and  hearts  wrought  in  gold. 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  bow,  in  his  left  a  bun- 
dle of  arrows.  Before  him  was  a  large  fire,  in 
which  Cortes  saw  at  the  moment  three  human 
hearts  burning.  This  was  Huitzilopochtli,  the  god 
of  war.  By  the  side  of  the  god,  there  was  stand- 
ing a  little  image,  bearing  a  beautifully  ornamented 
lance  and  shield  :  this  was  the  page  of  the  god. 
The  other  large  figure  had  a  face  like  a  bear,  with 
great  shining  eyes.  In  the  fire  before  him  there 
were  five  hearts.  This  was  Tezcatlipoca,  the  god 
of  providence,  and  brother  of  Huitzilopochtli.  Next, 
,on  the  top  of  the  temple,  he  was  shown  the  great 
religious  drum.  This  was  an  immense  drum,  cov- 
ered with  the  skin  of  a  serpent.  When  this  drum 
was  struck,  the  doleful  sound,  it  is  said,  could  be 
heard  for  two  leagues.  Then  they  showed  him 
the  large  knives  for  sacrifices,  reeking  wiUi  fresh 
blood,  together  with  the  horns  and  trumpets  of  the 
temple.      Cortes  now  turned  away  in  disgust,  and 
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demanded  of  Montezuma  why  he  worshipped  such 
monstrous  idols,  and  allowed  his  people  to  be 
butchered  before  them.  The  King  was  very 
angry  :  he  declared  that  Cortes  should  never  have 
entered  the  temple,  had  he  supposed  that  he  would 
thus  insult  the  gods.  In  a  rage,  he  cried  out — 
"  Go,  go  hence,  while  I  remain  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  whom  you  have  justly  provoked 
by  your  blasphemous  words  J" 

Cortes,  with  his  companions,  now  passed  out  to 
a  tower  that  was  near  by.  At  the  entrance,  which 
was  always  open,  there  were  many  idols,  resem- 
bling serpents  and  other  loathsome  beasts.  Upon 
entering,  the  Spaniards  found  in  one  part  of  the 
building  piles  of  wood  near  a  large  reservoir  of 
wat(;r,  together  with  pots  of  water  ready  to  boil 
the  flesh  of  victims  who  were  sacrificed,  as  food 
for  the  priests.  In  another  part,  were  the  tombs 
of  the  Mexican  nobles  ;  in  another,  were  seen  im- 
mense piles  of  human  bones,  curiously  but  regu- 
larly laid  up.  As  in  the  temple,  so  in  this  tower 
priests  were  moving  a])Out  in  their  long  black  man- 
tles, with  their  ears  cut  and  torn,  and  their  long 
hair  clotted  with  blood. 

When  Cortes  again  returned  to  his  quarters,  the 
Tlascalans  came  around  him,  talking  earnestly  of 
what  they  had  often  talked  before — ^the  treachery 
of  Montezuma.  They  declared  that  he  and  his 
people  were  all  crafly  and  treacherous  :  they  knew 
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tkem  well ;  that  the  kind  reception  given  to  the 
Spaniards  was  only  intended  to  deceive  them ;  and 
that  they  believed  they  had  been  allowed  to  enter 
the  city  only  that  the  bridges  of  the  causeways 
might  be  lifted,  all  chance  of  escape  cut  off,  and 
the  whole  of  them  be  thus  massacred.  Moreover, 
that  the  Emperor  was  a  fickle  and  uncertain  man. 
Even  if  he  was  their  friend  now,  he  was  likely,  in 
some  moment  of  passion,  without  any  cause,  to  be- 
come their  bitterest  enemy.  This  increased  the 
alarm  which  Cortes  already  felt  about  the  same 
thing,  for  it  was  no  news  to  him  that  Montezuma 
was  treacherous.  His  own  soldiers  were  ignorant 
of  tha  fact,  but  Cortes  perfectly  understood  it 
Whatever  Montezuma  might  say  as  to  his  inno- 
cence in  the  affair  at  Cholula,  Cortes  knew  that 
he  had  made  an  effort  to  destroy  his  colony  at 
Villa  Rica.  This  he  heard  at  Cholula,  but  care- 
fully kept  it  from  his  men,  fearful  of  discouraging 
them.* 

It  seems  that  after  Cortes  left  that  settlement, 
Montezuma  sent  to  Quauhpopoca  (theiord  of  Nauh- 
tlan,  a  city  on  the  coast)  his  secret  orders  to  sub- 
due the  Totonacas,  and  punish  them  for  their 
friendship  to  the  Spaniards.  The  chief  immedi- 
ately attacked  all  their  settlements.  The  poor 
Totonacas  applied  to  the  Spaniards  at  Villa  Rica 
to  help  them.     Juan  de  Escalante,  who  had  charge 

*  This  may  help  to  explain  the  horrid  massaere  ofChohila. 
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at  tho  post,  instantly  sent  his  ordors  to  Quauhpo- 
poca  to  coase  troii))linf(  those  Indians.  Upon  this, 
Qimnhpopoca  sent  back  for  answer,  that  "  if  the 
Spaniards  were  disposed  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
tho  I'otonaras,  lio  was  ready  to  meet  them  in  the 
plains  of  Nauhtlan."  Juan  de  Escalanto  now  went 
out  to  tno(;t  him  with  fifty  Spaniards,  two  thousand 
'J'utonacas,  two  cannons,  and  two  horses.  At  the 
first  attack  of  the  Mexicans,  the  Totonacas  fled. 
In  spite  of  numbers,  Escalanto  and  his  little  band 
continued  the  fight :  with  their  cannons,  forced 
the  Mexicans  from  the  field,  pursuing  them  and 
cutting  many  to  pieces  as  far  as  the  city  of  Nauh« 
tlan.  T\w  victory  was  theirs,  but  they  paijl  for  it 
dearly  :  sev(;n  Spaniards  and  one  horse  were  killed, 
and  the  t)rave  Kscahinte,  who  was  severely  wound- 
ed, died  three  days  afterward.  One  Spanish  pris- 
oner was  taken,  badly  wounded.  Fortunately,  he 
died  of  his  wounds,  and  thereby  escaped  being 
sacrificed.  Qiiauhpopoca  caused  his  head  to  be  cut 
olT,  and  after  carrying  it  in  triumph  through  many 
cities,  to  show  the  people  that  the  Spaniards  might 
))e  killed  as  well  as  others,  at  last  sent  it  as  a 
present  to  Montezuma. 

Cortes  had  felt  a  deep  sorrow  for  the  death  of 
Escalanto  ;  and  tho  recollection  of  the  cause  of  it, 
together  with  tho  suspicions  of  the  Tlascalans,  in- 
duced him  now  to  seek  some  of  his  Indians  whom 
he  supposed  were  not  prejudiced,  and  to  inquire 
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of  them  if  they  had  seen  anything  like  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans.  These  thought  that 
%he  common  people  showed  no  signs  of  it,  but  they 
were  doubtful  about  others.  Some  of  the  nobles 
had  been  overheard  saying  that  it  would  be  an 
easy  thing  to  break  down  the  bridges  on  the  cause- 
ways. It  was  likewise  reported  that  Montezuma 
had  seen  the  head  of  a  Spaniard  that  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  one  of  his  generals,  and  then  or- 
dered  it  to  be  secretly  taken  away,  that  it  might 
not  be  known  to  Cortes.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the 
head  of  the  poor  Spaniard  sent  by  Quauhpopoca. 

Cortes  was  now  greatly  alarmed  ;  ho  felt  assured 
that  treachery  was  at  work.  With  a  heart  full  of 
anxiety,  he  went  to  his  quarters,  where  he  spent 
the  whole  night  walking  to  and  fro  over  the  floor. 
A  thousand  plans  floated  through  his  mind  :  none 
pleased  him  ;  yet  it  was  necessary  to  act  promptly 
and  decidedly.  At  last  a  thought  crossed  him,  the 
very  boldness  of  which  made  even  Cortes  shudder. 
His  plan  was  formed.  He  would  seize  Montezu- 
ma himself,  and  make  him  a  prisoner.  This  would 
secure  his  safety  ;  the  Mexicans  would  hardly  at- 
tempt any  act  of  violence  when  the  life  of  their 
King  was  in  his  hands.  He  and  his  brave  com- 
panions might  perish  in  the  attempt,  but  it  were 
better  to  die  in  it  than  to  be  cut  to  pieces  retreat- 
ing, or  be  massacred  in  the  streets  of  Mexico. 
The  next  morning,  by  his  command,  all  his  oflicers 
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W(srr)  UHmjtnhh'A.  C^orUsH  now  told  them  of  the 
dari^fsr  whicli  thrriatoiiisd  \\ustn,  IId  (U^clannl  that 
Moiitozunia  wuh  trouchisroim ;  tho  afTair  at  Villa 
Uicu,  and  cofiNo(]U(:iit  doalh  of  KNcalaiite,  fdairily 
hhowird  it ;  thai  nvtsn  now  liia  troachory  was  at 
work  ;  ihu  TlaMcaianH  had  Nimpnctisd  it,  hut  it  waa 
now  proved  ;  liiM  notiloM  liad  heon  overh':ard,  ae- 
cnaly  talking  of  hn^akin^  down  the  hridifea.  For 
hiN  part,  ho  waM  r(:M(dvod  u[>on  what  ho  would  do. 
'i'ho  datif^or  waH  ^rc.at,  tlio  roniody  hazardoua  ;  hut 
ho  would  di<3  or  acconipllMh  it.  llo  would  aoize 
Montc//unia,  and  hrinf(  hitn  a  priHonor  Uj  hia  quar- 
tcrM.  Tho  oH'utorH  woro  Htartlod  hy  thia  hold  de- 
clarution.  Sonio  criinl  out  that  it  waa  inrifKiHaihle : 
if  und(;rtakf;n,  it  would  provo  tho  auro  doatruction 
of  all  ihf)  SjmniardM  ;  niUcrH  thought  it  heat  to  re* 
treat  t>a(:k  to  Villa  Kica  aa  faat  aa  thoy  could  ;  hut 
V(daa(|U(;/  do  IjtJni  and  Sandoval  agreed  with 
tlicir  hiador,  aaying  that  it  could  and  iiiuat  he  doue. 
'l*h<;  niattor  waa  talked  ovor  a  long  time,  until  at 
laat  they  all  agreed  that  the  plan  of  Cortea  aliotUd 
he  executed  at  all  hazarda. 

CJortea  now  proceeded  with  great  prudence.  It 
would  not  do  it}  march  with  hia  aiddiera  in  a  borlj 
to  the  palace  of  tho  King:  tliia  would  at  once 
rouae  the  Mexicana,  He  choae,  therefore,  Alva- 
railOf  Sandovalf  Velaa(|uez  do  Loon,  Lugo,  and 
JJavila,  five  of  hia  heat  tried  oiFicera,  ifiget her  with 
five  of  hia  bravoat  aoldiora,  to  accompany  him. 
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Twenty-five  picked  men  were  to  follow  on  at  in- 
tervals, strolling  along  as  though  they  were  brought 
to  the  palace  by  accident.  Christoval  do  Olid  and 
Diego  de  Ordaz  were  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
soldiers  lefl  behind,  with  orders  to  be  ready  to 
rush  out  at  the  first  alarm. 

He  now  marched  to  the  palace.  Without  sus- 
picion, he  was  admitted,  and  received  kindly  by 
the  King.  In  a  little  time,  Cortes  began,  in  a 
very  severe  way,  to  upbraid  him  about  the  conduct 
of  Quauhpopoca.  It  was  by  his  advice  (he  said) 
that  his  people  at  Villa  Rica  had  been  disturbed. 
He  believed  now  that  he  was  also  guilty  of  con- 
triving the  plot  of  Cholula,  and  was  sorry  to  find 
so  great  a  monarch  acting  so  meanly.  He  had 
not  spoken  of  this  before,  from  motives  of  prudence, 
but  now  that  he  had  discovered  another  plot  pre- 
paring in  Mexico,  he  came  to  assure  him  that  he 
should  protect  his  men  at  all  hazards.  When  Doiia 
Marina  and  Aguilar  interpreted  the  language  of  the 
general,  Montezuma  changed  color,  and  was  for 
some  time  speechless.  At  length  he  spoke,  sol- 
emnly declaring  that  he  was  innocent.  He  had 
•given  no  orders  to  Quauhpopoca  to  trouble  the 
Spaniards.  Then  taking  from  his  wrist  the  signet 
of  Huitzilopochtli^  he  gave  it  to  some  of  his  ofiicers, 
with  a  positive  command  to  seize  Quauhpopoca  and 
bring  him  to  Mexico.  Cortes  now  expressed  him- 
self well  pleased  ;  in  his  own  mind  (he  said)  he  was 
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satisfied  of  his  innocence.  But  the  Spaniards 
were  dissatisfied  and  alarmed,  and  read?  to  rise. 
One  thing  alone  he  believed  conld  pacify  them, 
and  make  them  feel  perfectly  safe  :  that  was,  for 
Montezuma  to  leave  his  palace,  and  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  Spanish  quarters.  Montezuma  was 
noAv  enraged  ;  he  could  scarcely  speak.  He  cried 
out,  that  he  would  never  thus  humble  himself ;  that 
the  Kings  of  Mexico  were  not  used  to  surrender* 
ing  themselves  prisoners  without  a  struggle ;  and 
-if  he  were  base  enough  to  do  so,  his  people  would 
rise  in  a  mass.  Cortes,  in  reply,  expressed  his 
surprise  that  the  King  should  think  himself  a  pris- 
oner, for  removing  to  the  Spanish  quarters ;  that  it 
was  only  returning  to  the  palace  of  his  old  father 
Axajacatl,  and  that  the  Mexicans  could  neither  be 
alarmed  nor  surprised  at  it.  But  no  persuasion 
could  move  him ;  he  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  go. 
Velasquez  de  Leon,  seehig  his  resolution,  now 
cried  out  very  angrily,  "  Why  should  we  waste 
more  time  in  words  ?  He  must  yield  himself  our 
prisoner,  or  we  will  forthwith  stab  him  to  the  heart ! 
Let  us  secure  our  lives,  or  perish  at  once.**  His 
fierce  and  threatening  manner  startled  Montezuma. 
He  turned  to  Doiia  Marina,  and  asked  what  that 
fierce  Spaniard  meant.  She  at  once  answered| 
**  Prince,  I  am  your  subject,  and  am  anxious  for 
your  safety  ;  but,  as  the  friend  of  these  strangers, 
I  know  their  characters.    Yield  to  their  request. 
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and  they  will  treat  you  with  every  kindness  ;  re- 
fuse it,  and  they  will  not  hesitate  to  take  your  life." 
Montezuma  was  now  completely  subdued,  and 
readily  consented  to  go.  "  Let  us,  then,  depart  to 
your  quarters,"  he  said ;  "  the  gods  have  decreed  it 
«o,  and  I  trust  myself  to  your  honor."  Cortes  now, 
caused  him  to  call  some  of  his  lords,  and  inform 
them  that  it  was  his  choice  and  pleasure  to  make 
his  home  in  the  Spanish  quarters.  He  was  then 
placed  upon  his  splendid  litter,  and  carried  from 
his  palace.  The  Mexicans,  hearing  what  was 
done,  were  greatly  roused  :  they  thought  the  Span- 
iards were  stealing  away  their  King,  and  made 
awful  threats  against  them.  But  when  they  saw 
the  litter  passing  through  the  streets,  surrounded 
by  the  officers  of  the  Emperor,  and  Montezuma 
waved  his  hand  to  them  in  token  of  command, 
they  were  at  once  satisfied  and  quiet. 

9* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


'      '  1  becwne  qwiie  BUisGed  in  the 

'  Spanish  quarters.  Hb  wu 
J  treated  an  the  King  of  Mexi- 
;o,  and  his  govemmeDt  went 
\>a  as  usual.  His  chiefs  won 
allowed  to  visit  him,  and  his 
nobles  served  up  for  him  his 
^  splendid  feasts  as  before  in  his  own 
f  palace.  It  is  said,  that  after  r«u^ 
Ling,  he  would  frequently  send  whu 
s  leli  as  a  present  to  the  Spaa- 
'  ish  suldiers.  They  shared  bis 
fss  in  another  way.  He  b»- 
k'ery  fond  of  Cortes  and  Alvarado, 
';  and  amused  himaelf  by  playing  with 
thrm  a  game  called  bi)do<iuc,  and  all  his  winnings 
at  the  game  were  given  to  the  soldiers.  Naturally 
enough,  this  kindness,  together  with  the  commands 
of  Cortes,  induced  the  men  lo  treat  him  with  great 
respect.  Cortes  was  very  strict  on  this  point ;  he 
had  one  of  his  men,  on  one  occasion,  severely 
whipped,  for  using  rude  words  towud  the  moi^ 
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arch.  Montezuma  was  also  allowed  to  visit  the 
temple,  and  go  out  upon  the  chase  sometimes  ;  hut 
on  these  occasions  he  was  always  attended  hy  a 
body  of  Spaniards,  to  prevent  his  being  rescued. 
Though  a  prisoner,  he  was  still  the  King,  and  felt 
happy. 

This  happiness  did  not  last  long,  however.  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Quauhpopoca  and  some  of 
his  companions  in  the  attack  on  Escalante  were 
brought  prisoners  to  Mexico.  Though  a  prisoner, 
Quauhpopoca  was  borne  upon  a  splendid  litter  like 
a  conquering  hero.  He  at  once  sought  Montezu- 
ma, and  presented  himself  before  him  as  one  who 
had  faithfully  obeyed  his  orders.  To  his  surprise 
and  confusion,  the  King  treated  him  coldly,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  delivered  immediately  to  Cortes. 
He  was  now  put  to  the  torture,  and  confessed  that 
all  he  had  done  was  by  command  of  his  King.  A 
court,  made  up  of  Spaniards,  then  tried  him,  and 
condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  Cortes  went 
now  to  Montezuma,  and  told  him  of  the  confession 
of  Quauhpopoca,  and  the  punishment  he  was  to 
suffer  ;  adding,  very  sternly,  that  he  too  would  be 
put  to  death  but  for  his  late  acts  of  kindness  :  his 
life  would  be  spared,  but  that  he  was  not  to  escape 
all  punishment  for  his  treachery.  With  that,  he 
ordered  a  Spaniard,  who  had  brought  a  pair  of  iron 
fetters  along,  to  fasten  them  upon  the  legs  of  Mon- 
tezmna.    It  was  instantly  done,  and  Cortes  left 
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him,  to  pinuHh  lju(inhpop<icK.  Tho  poor  King  of 
Mrxiro  wait  oonfouiultMl  iind  npm^fhloM.  llii  no- 
\\\vH  who  ntttMidtMl  him  rhtn^f  to  hta  fottotn,  «nd 
wopt  bittorly. 

( ■ortt'N  now  ^Htht^rod  n  hir^ti  quantity  of  l>owt« 
nrrowN,  luul  (hiriM,  iVtim  tho  MpxIohu  nnitory,  Nnd 
ctiiiHiMl  (in  iinnit'UNt^  tiro  to  ho  mndo  ot*  ti)c«ui  directly 
in  iVout  ot*  Monloxinua*N  pnluco.  Quaiih|Hi|H>cii  and 
thrtM^  ollior  rhit^in  (miinit  itay  lli\i'on  (tth(ini)mHni  \wt* 
irthnd  in  tin*  tlaniPN.  ThonNinulH  of  M^xicanii  lotfeliod 
rahnly  upon  thti  Hrono  ;  no  roniNtanoo  waa  inadf, 
Itir  tlioy  thon^lit  it  wiin  all  dono  by  tho  tMimniand 
of  tlio  Kin^.  'I'luH  liorrihh'  hvX  tioing  omtoil,  Uurtoa 
a^iiin  wont  lo  Monto'/unm,  N|)oko  liimlty  to  liinii 
and  with  Win  own  hamli*  t<H)k  otV  his  loltora.  To 
carry  Win  kindnc^sH  t'nrtln*r,  he  now  told  him  that 
\w  wuN  at  liht^rty,  and  nti^ht  nUurn,  if  ho  ploaandi 
to  hJN  own  pnhuM^  Thia  laat  waH  only  a  pr<»t«nco 
of  kindnt^HN,  lor  Cortoa  know  vory  woU  that  Moil* 
trxinna  (hinnl  not  ^o.  Tho  pooplo  had  jnat  auvn 
tlio  d(>aili  of  tlio  bravo  ^(onoral  QuanhiMipot^ai  and 
Montt^xnntu  kntnv  that  ho  would  probably  aufl^i 
for  tlir  ^;uilt  of  it. 

Thouju^li  tho  Moxioana  nuulo  no  roaiatanoo  at  tho 
tin)t\  \\w  inmdont  boariny  of  tho  HpaniardSi  boforo 
tht«  vory  pularo  o(  tlu^ir  Kiny,  had  rouaod  tho  an* 
^or  of  nmny.  Tho  proud  apirit  of  Caoamatiiai 
tho  lord  of  Tt^jctMico,  waa  groatly  oxcitod.  Ilo  •! 
onco  gathered  together  a  body  of  tho  noUoo  ol 
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Tezcuco,  and  they  resolved  to  declare  war  upon 
the  Spaniards.  They  were  quickly  busy  in  making 
their  preparations,  and  the  rumor  of  their  intentions 
soon  spread.  Cortes  began  to  feel  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  and  Montezuma  began  to  be  startled  with 
the  thought  of  losing  his  crown  ;  for,  with  the  ru- 
mors, came  the  story  that  Cacamatzin  intended  to 
seize  the  reins  of  government,  thinking  that  his 
micle  had  disgraced  both  himself  and  the  empire. 
They  both  sent  messengers  to  Cacamatzin,  com- 
manding him  to  leave  off  his  warlike  preparations  ; 
but  Cacamatzin  only  sent  back  this  proud  answer : 
**  That  his  country  was  disgraced  ;  that  the  Span- 
iards dould  no  longer  deceive  or  frighten  him ; 
they  must  leave  Mexico,  and  return  to  their  own 
country,  or  take  the  storm  that  was  gathering." 
Cortes  now  proposed  to  march  out  and  attack  him. 
Montezuma,  however,  advised  him  not  to  do  this, 
stating  that  Tezcuco  was  a  strongly-fortified  city, 
the  second  in  the  empire,  and  he  would  only  per- 
ish in  the  attempt.  He  sent,  therefore,  another 
message  to  his  nephew,  inviting  him  to  come  up  to 
the  capital  and  visit  him,  at  which  time  all  diffi- 
culties might  be  happily  settled.  Cacamatzin  was 
now  more  indignant  than  ever :  he  declared  to  his 
followers  that  his  uncle  was  more  a  friend  to  the 
strangers  than  to  his  own  people.  He  sent  for 
answer  this  time,  that  he  woifld  come  to  the  capi- 
tal, but  not  to  waste  words  in  idle  talk :  he  would 
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como  to  destroy  the  Spaniards.  Finding  his 
nophnw  thus  rosoluto,  Montezuma  now  determin- 
ed to  make  him  a  priHoner.  Ho  took  his  signet 
from  hJH  arm,  and  ^ivin^  it  to  some  of  his  nobles, 
cuminandod  tliom  N(>crot1y  to  seize  his  rebel  ne« 
ph(!w,  and  l)rin<r  him  a  prisoner  to  Mexico.  His 
order  waH  Nixm  carri<)d  out.  In  a  little  time,  the 
nohloH  rnlurnnd,  bringing  Cacamatzin.  Monteitt* 
ma  n^bukod  him,  and  them  delivered  him  to  Cortes. 
He  wan  at  onno  thrown  into  prison,  and  his  brother 
Cuitcuitzcatzin  nnnt  out  in  splendid  style  to  take 
char^o  of  the  province  of  Tezcuco. 

Made  hold  by  his  buccohs  in  this  matter,  Cortes 
now  resolvful  that  McmU^zuma  should  declare 
himH(df  Hubjiict  to  the  Kin^  of  Spain.  He  went 
to  him,  and  told  him  that  it  was  his  desire 
that  ho  Hhould  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
King  of  Spain  ovnr  him,  and  subject  his  king- 
dom to  a  yearly  tribute  in  token  of  dcpendance. 
The  poor  captive  monarch,  in  great  sorrow,  soon 
asNf;ntod  to  tluH.  Ifo  cnlled  all  his  lords  and 
noblcH  together  in  a  grt^at  hall  in  the  Spanish  quar- 
tcrH.  With  Hobs  and  tears,  ho  reminded  them  of 
the  old  tradition  that  the  sons  of  Quetzalcoatl  were 
to  come  and  ndo  the  Mexican  empire  ;  that  he  held 
it,  aH  they  knew,  only  till  that  time ;  the  time  was 
now  como  ;  the  Spaniards  (he  believed)  were  the 
sons  of  Quetzalcoatl,  and  he  was  re^y  to  recog« 
nise  the  title  of  the  King  of  Spain  over  his  domiii- 
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ions.  His  chiefs  and  lords  heard  this  declaration 
in  silent  grief ;  yet  they  gave  fheir  consent ;  for, 
like  the  King,  they  believed  the  tradition  :  they 
were  afraid  to  resist.  Montezuma  informed  Cortes 
that  on  the  next  day  they  would  all  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  Spanish  King.  Accordingly,  on  the 
day  following,  it  was  done  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
Spanish  officers,  and  even  their  hearts  (it  is  said) 
were  moved  when  they  witnessed  the  sorrow  of 
Montezuma  as  he  took  that  oath. 

One  ,step  led  on  to  another.  Cortes  next  re- 
solved to  persuade  him  that  it  was  right  and  proper 
that  his  empire  should  send  a  rich  present  of  jew- 
els, gold,  and  silver,  to  the  King  of  Spain.  It  was 
soon  done.  To  this  also  he  assented :  he  brought 
forward  his  own  treasures  liberally,  at  the  same 
time  sending  commands  to  all  his  lords  throughout 
the  kingdom  to  bring  in  their  portions.  Within 
twenty  days,  an  amount  equalling  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  besides  jewels,  was  collected  at 
Mexico.  Cortes  now  proceeded  to  divide  this 
treasure.  One  fifth  part  was  for  the  King  of 
Spain ;  one  fifth  part  for  himself ;  from  the  balance 
was  to  be  taken  what  he,  Velasquez,  and  others, 
had  expended  in  fitting  out  the  expedition ;  and 
then  the  remainder  was  to  be  equally  divided 
among  the  men,  according  to  their  rank.  The 
soldiers  were  dissatisfied  with  this  division,  espe- 
eially  the  part  given  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who 
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hful  tiovur  ti'uUui  thcin  in  any  way  in  the  enterprise ; 
liiit  ('ortiiN  tnu^a^(!(l  to  pacify  tliom  liy  giving  se- 
rrrt  pn;m;ntH  to  houh;,  und  oiTcring  promises  and 
proNprctN  to  nil. 

Tim  SpuniNli  ('.liirf  had  rolhsd  iip<in  a  tide  of  for- 
tniir  tiniN  far ;  imt  now  it  hi^gan  to  turn.  Matters  had 
ninin  to  Nurli  a  pasH,  that  Honmof  tho  Mexican  no- 
hlrM,  lor^ruiiiK  tlitMr  traditionH  and  thoir  fearH, began 
N«*i'ioiiNly  to  think  of  forcing  tho  Spanianls  from 
Mrxiro.  'Dirir  \\'\u»  waN  a  raptivo,  Quauhpopoca 
nnirdcrrd,  ('acaniat/in  in  priHon,  their  godi^  insult- 
imI,  and  i\w  wliolo  country,  in  fact,  under  the  con- 
trill  of  Ntrangrrs.  TIuh  wuh  inoru  than  could  bo 
hornr.  Tlioy  hogan  to  hold  Hocrct  inootings,  and 
Nontrtinii'H  to  nuMa  Monioxunui  socrutly.  Matters 
went  frrcly  talked  ovrr  :  tho  priests,  who  hated 
lli(«  SpaniardN,  threw  in  their  advice,  and  all  this 
ended  in  a  NoltMun  reHolution  that  tho  Spaniards 
nliould  hwive  the  city.  'I'hey  were  afraid,  how- 
ever, to  attack  liiem  openly,  ho  long  as  Montezuma 
wan  in  their  poNMONHion.  They  wore  to  be  gut 
oil  peaceably,  if  possihle,  and  therefore  anotlier 
plan  wait  adopted.  Montt^zuina  sent  for  CorteSt 
anil  told  him  tinit  **  he  had  already  boon  in  his 
capital  Nix  month.^,  and  there  was  no  reason  in  his 
remaining  any  hmger.  He  wished  him,  thereforei 
to  dispart  aH  speedily  as  ixmsible.  His  priosta,kit 
noblitN,  sntl  Ium  pe(»ple  wt^ro  all  dissatisfiedi  and 
dottirminod  that  the  2S|mniards  should  no  longer 
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main  in  tbe  land.  Moreover,  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  gods  that  the  strangers  who  had  insulted 
them  should  be  expelled,  or  sacrificed."  This 
was  said  very  sternly  by  the  King,  and  Cortes, 
who  had  heard  that  a  conspiracy  was  at  work* 
felt  that  it  must  be  strong  when  Montezuma  could 
speak  to  him  so  boldly.  He  knew,  too,  if  the 
Mexicans  did  rise  against  him,  it  was  death  to  his 
hopes.  He  very  artfully,  therefore,  answered  the 
King  that  his  demand  was  very  reasonable  ;  that 
be  had  himself  already  thought  of  leaving  Mexico. 
He  could  not,  however,  leave  immediately ;  his 
ships  had  been  destroyed,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
build  new  ones.  He  hoped  the  Mexicans  would 
allow  him  time  to  make  his  preparations.  Mon- 
tezuma was  greatly  pleased.  The  thought  of 
bis  departure  was  real  joy  to  him.  He  embraced 
Cortes,  and  promised  him  not  only  time  to  make 
his  preparations,  but  that  he  would  assist  him  in 
making  them.  He  sent  out  his  order  that  some 
of  his  men  should  at  once  go  to  the  woods  to  cut 
timber  for  the  Spaniards,  and  that  some  of  his  car- 
penters should  set  to  work  in  helping  them  to  build 
their  ships.  Cortes  left  Montezuma  feeling  very 
happy  himself ;  he  saw  he  had  deceived  the  King : 
he  had  no  thought  of  leaving  the  country,  and  was 
hoping,  during  the  time  allowed  him,  that  he  might 
gain  strength  in  some  way  to  meet  any  difficulty. 
At  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  ships  appeared  on 
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tho  coftHt.  Montozuma,  hearing  of  thii,  sent  for 
him  again,  and  told  liitn  thoro  waa  no  nocesaity  for 
hia  remaining  any  longer  to  build  hia  voaaela ;  ahipa 
wurt)  ofl*  tliu  coaat,  an<i  ho  muat  atart  immadiately. 
CorloH  foil  moro  joy  than  aorrow.  The  tiewa 
of  tho  ahipH  doiightcd  him  ;  ho  thought  instantly 
of  Portocarrcro  and  Montujo,thom«aaengera  whom 
he  had  aorit  to  Spain  to  got  tho  authority  of  Don 
Carloa.  Nines  montha  had  paaaud  away  aince  they 
lefll  liim  ;  he  had  lookod  for  thorn  eagerly  beforA, 
and  auppoaed  thoy  harl  now  arrived  with  froab 
troopH  tf)  help  him  in  hia  conqueat.  In  thia  ho 
waa  aadly  (liaap|>ointnd.  The  truth  waa,  that  hia 
very  nu^anofigfirH  had  betrayed  him.  Contrary  to 
thnir  [H)Nitiv«  ordera,  tliny  had  atoppod  at  Cuba,  oil 
their  way  to  Spain.  Portocarrero  being  aick,  Mon- 
tejo  had  fon^td  tho  pilot,  Alaminna,  to  touch  at 
Havana,  undor  pretence  of  getting  auppliea  firom 
hia  oKtate.  The  Hhip  hiul  no  aooner  caat  anchor^ 
than  he  aent  a  Hailor  aahoro  with  letters  to  Velas- 
qu(!%.  The  (foverfior  waa  more  enrngml  than 
ever  ;  from  that  moment,  he  liad  iiaed  all  his  oflbrts 
to  ruin  (/ortea.  The  eigliUion  ahtps  on  the  coasi 
wero  under  the  command  of  Pamphilo  do  Narvaei, 
and  he  hiul  been  aent  out  \fy  him,  at  the  head  of 
eight  hmidred  aoldiera,  with  [Kiaitivo  orders  to  seiaa 
CorteH  and  hia  principal  officera,  and  send  them 
pria(merN  U)  (y'uba.  It  waa  not  long  before  Corles 
understood  the  whole. 
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Narvaez  had  made  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Ghempoalla,  and  was  soon  joined  by  three  Span- 
ish deserters.  These  told  him  that  Cortes  was  in 
a  forlorn  and  wretched  condition,  and  might  easily 
be  taken.  Narvaez  was  made  bold  by  such  news. 
He  immediately  sent  off  Guevara,  a  priest,  with  a 
company,  to  Sandoval  (who  was  commanding  at 
Villa  Rica  since  the  death  of  Escalante),  to  de- 
mand that  he  should  surrender  that  place.  San- 
doval refused  to  do  so,  and  when  the  priest  proved 
insolent,  told  him  that  his  sacred  order  alone  pro- 
tected him.  Upon  this,  Guevara  was  very  angry : 
the  quarrel  became  high,  and  Sandoval  seized  him 
and  his  companions,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to 
Mexico.  Upon  their  arrival  there,  Cortes  very 
prudently  received  them  kindly ;  he  took  off  their 
fetters,  expressed  himself  sorry  for  the  conduct  of 
Sandoval,  made  them  many  rich  presents,  and  in 
this  way  completely  won  them  over  as  friends. 
They  now  talked  to  him  freely  of  Narvaez  and 
the  strength  of  his  forces :  said  that  he  had  de- 
clared to  the  Indians  that  Cortes  was  a  traitor  and 
t3nrant,  keeping  their  King  a  prisoner,  and  that  he 
was  sent  out  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  set  them 
free.  They  stated,  too,  that  Montezuma  was  send- 
ing secret  messages  to  him,  and  that  several  of  the 
Mexican  provinces  had  openly  declared  in  his  favor. 

Cortes  was  now  in  a  very  dangerous  and  trying 

position.     It  was  idle  for  him  to  march  out  and 
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meet  Narvaez  will)  all  his  frnth  and  numerous 
troops  ;  to  roloaso  MonieKUiua,  and  attempt  to  re- 
treat from  Mexico,  would  prove  suro  doatruetion ; 
to  roinaiii  where  he  was,  in  an  enemy*a  city,  and 
wait  ior  Narvaoz  to  attack  him,  would  prove  Oi|ually 
unsufo.  His  couriigo,  however,  did  not  forsake 
him.  lie  was  resolved  upon  one  thin«r — that  he 
would  never  leave  as  a  prisoner  the  country  that 
he  hud  entered  aa  a  ciuiquoror,  and  never  allow 
another  to  reap  the  j^lory  which  he  thought  ho  had 
earned.  Narvaez  was,  ho  supposod,  his  uHMt  dan- 
gerous enemy,  and  he  turned  his  tliou^hu  towards 
him.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  before  long  hs 
must  come  to  a  battle  with  hin),  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  ho  would  try  to  win  hint  aa  a  friend  :  if  ho 
failed  in  that,  he  would  try  to  break  up  liis  atrengih 
by  brin^in^  over  some  of  his  olllcors.  He  si^lected, 
as  the  messenger  wiiom  he  would  send  to  him. 
Father  Olmodo,  whoso  prudence  he  hud  tried  bo- 
fore  this.  He  was  to  pro^ntse  terms  of  friendsliip  ; 
if  ho  failed  in  carryint^  this  jxtint,  he  waa  to  uao 
his  arts  in  nuikintr  frioiids  in  his  army.  Aecord- 
in^rly,  Olmodo  was  sent  off  with  leuers  ti>  Nar- 
vaez and  some  of  his  of  lice  rs — among  the  rost, 
Andres  de  Dnero,  the  old  fritMid  of  Cortes,  who 
was  fortunately  one  of  thom — together  willi  mauy 
rich  presents  for  them  from  Cortes. 

Narvaez  received  him  with  great  scorn.    He  do- 
clared  tliat  he  would  soou  cut  off  the  head  of  tho 
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traitor  Cortes,  and  put  all  his  followers  to  death. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Father  Olmedo  reasoned  with 
him,  telling  him  that  the  Spaniards  were  brothers ; 
that  the  glory  of  their  common  country  required 
that  they  should  turn  their  fbrces  against  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  that  Cortes  was  ready  to  do  so.  Nar- 
vaez  would  hear  no  terms  of  peace  whatever. 
Finding  that  he  failed  in  this  point,  Olmedo  re- 
membered the  other.  He  mingled  with  the  men, 
talked  with  them  freely,  delivered  the  rich  presents 
of  Cortes,  and  soon  won  over  some  of  the  officers. 
Fortunately,  just  at  this  time,  Guevara  and  his  com- 
panions returned.  They  talked  loudly  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  Cortes,  and  the  glory  that  was  before 
the  Spaniards,  if  they  would  only  join  forces ;  de- 
claring that  no  better  leader  could  be  found  than 
Cortes,  and  that  it  was  a  shame  to  take  the  com- 
mand from  him  after  all  his  perils.  Narvaez,  only 
the  more  enraged  at  all  this,  ordered  Guevara  never 
again  to  speak  to  him  of  terms  of  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  Cortes,  and  immediately  issued  his 
proclamation,  declaring  Cortes  and  all  his  follow- 
ers rebels  to  Don  Carlos,  and  traitors  to  their 
country. 

Upon  Olmedo's  return,  Cortes  felt  at  once  that 
he  was  to  have  a  struggle  with  Narvaez,  and  that 
the  sooner  it  was  met  the  better.  Leaving  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men,  therefore,  at  Mexico, 
under  the  command  of  Alvarado,  with  particular 
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iustnu'tiouM  lo  uimrd  Mtmto/umu  rloMolv.ho  Nrtirtoit 
\s\\\\  tho  roiiuuiilor  of  \\\h  l\irros  to  inort  liiiii 
Wliut  ho  intiMt  t'ruivd  wixj*  tho  cnvulrv  of  Narvut^/ 
'l\>  iMiJiMf  hi?*  MtihliiMM  It*  wwvl  llu»Mi\  lio  snit  'IV 
hillii  lo  (Mnii:intl:i  to  wot  t'roin  tli(«  (-tu'itph*  tlirod 
huiiilitMl  t»r  iho  loui*  s|M':irM  \\Hox\  l»y  hi?*  wuri"i«»rM 
ill  hiidlf.  llo  pusliril  nil  vory  rapidly  towunli 
(Mn'iii|ioMll:i,  huMu*',  no  l>:i>'.«',iis.'\'  or  {irttlU*ry  It*  (U)- 
liiy  hiiu.  At  TaimiiiU'Ui'tl.i  (:i  viUa!>(t  thirty  iiiilai 
tVitiii  that  plai'o),  ho  wa^  joiiiiMl  hy  Sauiliivul  nili) 
liis  iiKMi  from  Vora  I'm/.  lli.M  \vln»h»  forro  iiiiw 
ainouuliMl  ttnlv  to  two  humhod  ami  tiHy  iniMi  ;  yi*t 
iht'v  wrro  hravo  iiuMi.  rfiuly  l->  Wu'v  niiy  iliin^[t«r 
l)cltM'iuiiUMl,  if  pitsNthh',  not  to  sh(t(l  tho  hhiotl  of 
liis  rouiili'VMiiMi,  Cottrs  oiin*  nioro  Noiit  Kulhor  Ol- 
ilioilo  lo  l)rin!|;  N.nv.u'/,  to  tonus  nf  |ioa(M«.  AiMihf 
ho  was  rorcivril  with  soniii.aiiil  a<*aiii  Ni^t  hiiiiNidf 
to  lln^  worU  of  iiiiri'Mini!'.  with  tho  iiion  Aiioihoi 
luossouji^i'r  was  now  si-nt  ;  tliis  was  Vohtsqiuty.  {\v 
Loom.      1i  siM'in.s  thai   N.'irv.io/  liad  ooiiiilod  siirrlv 

m 

Upon  his  friondsliip,  rriiiiMniioriiii*  that  ho  was  n 
kiMsinaii  lo  N'ohisipin/,,  ami  had  wrilLoii  liiiii  a  h*l- 
tor,  iM'o.in:'  )iiiii  lo  join  him.  This  VolnNipio/  d(« 
l.ooii  h:iii  vorv  orouillv  and  iiidiMiitiutlv  rofnsod  to 
(h>.  ( -oricH  w!is  j'roiitly  doli^ihtod  with  tliii  proof 
of  his  fnoiidship  ;  niid  ihiiikiiii;  it  would  hidp  liis 
oauso,  now  soul  |)i«  \^^^m  iilso  ti  uiosNoii^tr  to 
NiirvMo/.  llo  was  rondvod  witli  ;*roal  nttoiilitin. 
Nurvuo/.  iiituhf  Iiiiii  hrilliiuit  olVorN  :  hu  nIiuuUI  bu 
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second  in  command,  and  earn  great  glory,  if  he 
would  only  abandon  Cortes.  Velasquez  de  Leon 
again  refused,  declaring  that  he  would  die,  sooner 
than  desert  such  a  noble  commander  as  Cortes  ; 
that  he  had  already  earned  great  glory  for  his 
country ;  and  as  he  had  begun  the  conquest,  he 
was  the  best  man  to  finish  it.  Narvaez  and  some 
of  his  officers  were  now  very  angry,  and  spoke 
abusively  of  Cortes  and  his  followers.  This  was 
more  than  De  Leon  could  brook ;  he  was  enraged 
at  hearing  his  brave  companions  thus  spoken  of, 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  weapon.  Fortunately, 
some  of  the  more  prudent  Spaniards  came  forward 
at  this  moment,  and  urged  him  and  Father  Olmedo 
to  leave  the  camp.  They  left,  but  many  friends 
were  left  behind  them.  The  soldiers  of  Narvaez 
had  begun  to  look  upon  their  leader  as  obstinate 
and  stubborn.  The  messengers  had  scarcely  gone, 
when,  in  a  rage,  he  offered  a  reward  of  two  thou- 
sand crowns  for  the  heads  of  Cortes  and  Sandoval. 
Hearing,  too,  that  Cortes  had  been  bold  enough  to 
come  within  a  league  of  Chempoalla,  he  at  once 
set  his  army  in  motion  to  give  him  a  battle. 

Fortunately  for  Cortes,  one  of  Narvaez'  men  de- 
serted his  camp,  and  informed  him  of  what  was 
done.  Narvaez  had  drawn  up  his  whole  army  in 
a  large  plain  near  Chempoalla,  and  determined 
there  to  wait  for  him.  Cortes  was  not  so  imprudent 
as  to  meet  him  there  with  his  little  handful  of 
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men.  He  kept  quiet,  therefore,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Canoas,  which  runs  near  Chempoalla, 
determined  to  wait  for  some  better  opportunity.  A 
heavy  fall  of  rain  now  set  in,  and  the  soldiers  of 
Narvaez,  unaccustomed  to  hardships,  began  to 
murmur  and  complain.  It  was  idle,  they  said,  to 
remain  in  such  a  storm  ;  Cortes  and  his  few  follow- 
ers would  not  dare  to  approach  them  at  such  a  time. 
Some  of  the  officers  joined  with  them,  and  per- 
suaded Narvaez  to  take  them  back  to  their  quar- 
ters in  Chempoalla.  Having  carried  them  back 
he  posted  two  sentinels  at  the  ford  of  the  river  to 
watch  the  enemy,  and  sent  a  number  of  horsemen 
to  keep  a  lookout  upon  the  road  leading  to  the 
town,  and  to  move  around  his  quarters.  In  the 
mean  time,  Cortes  and  his  little  army  stood 
drenched  in  the  rain  without  a  murmur ;  every 
man  seemed  happy  and  contented.  Naturally  sup- 
posing that  Narvaez  and  his  men  would  be  weary 
and  unsuspicious  of  his  approach  after  such  a  day, 
he  determined  to  attack  them  at  midnight,  while 
they  were  all  in  their  quarters.  Accordingly,  he 
called  his  little  band  around  him,  told  them  of  his 
design,  and  made  a  stirring  speech  to  them.  He 
spoke  of  the  sufferings  and  dangers  they  had  borne, 
the  victories  they  had  won,  and  the  glorious  pros- 
pects before  them ;  and  now  he  said  they  had  been 
declared  rebels  and  traitors  by  their  unnatural 
countryman  Narvaez.    As  he  went  on,  he  was  in- 
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terrupted  by  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  when 
he  finished,  they  all  declared  that  they  would  fol- 
low such  a  leader  for  ever.  Some  went  so  far  (it 
is  said)  as  to  swear  they  would  kill  Cortes  if 
he  tried  again  to  make  peace  with  Narvaez.  He 
thanked  them  for  their  love,  and  warmly  praised 
their  courage.  His  little  army  was  now  divided 
into  three  parties.  The  command  of  the  first  was 
given  to  Sandoval.  This  had  the  most  difiicult 
duty  to  perform  :  it  was  to  seize  the  artillery  of  the 
enemy,  and  Cortes  placed  in  it,  therefore,  some  of 
his  picked  men.  The  second  division  was  in* 
trusted  to  Christoval  de  Olid  :  he  was  to  storm  the 
town,  and  take  possession  of  Narvaez.  Cortes 
himself  led  the  third  party :  this  was  to  act  as  a 
body  of  reserve,  and  rush  to  the  support  of  either 
party  that  required  it.  The  rain  had  swollen  the 
river  so  much,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  pass  it ; 
yet,  with  the  waters  rising  to  their  breasts,  they 
all  crossed  the  ford.  Every  man  being  armed 
with  his  sword,  dagger,  and  spear,  they  now  moved 
on  silently  and  in  regular  order.  The  guard  in 
advance  fortunately  caught  one  of  the  sentinels, 
but  the  other  fled  to  the  city  and  gave  the  alarm. 
This  caused  Cortes  to  move  on  more  rapidly.  But 
Narvaez  would  not  believe  the  sentinel ;  he  thought 
it  impossible  that  Cortes  should  be  moving  on  such 
a  night,  and  rebuked  him  as  a  coward  who  had 
been  frightened.    No  horsemen  were  seen  to  in- 
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terrupt  him  on  the  road  (they  were  probably  tired, 
and  had  taken  shelter  from  the  rain),  and  tbns 
Cortes  reached  at  midnight,  unobserved,  the  prin- 
cipal temi)le  of  Chempoalla,  where  Narvaez  held 
his  quarters.  A  long  row  of  artillery  guarded 
the  entrance  to  the  temple,  but  no  time  was  to  be 
lost.  Cortes  gave  the  signal  for  attack.  Sando- 
val and  his  bravo  followers  rushed  forward  so 
fiercely,  that  the  enemy  only  fired  three  guns, 
when  they  were  forced  to  take  to  their  other  wea- 
pons. Ho  now  drove  them  back  from  their  gun«, 
and,  amid  a  shower  of  arrows  and  balls,  began  to 
press  his  way  up  the  steps  of  the  temple.  Num- 
bers poured  out  and  crowded  the  steps  ;  still  San- 
doval kept  the  gims,  and  maintained  his  ground  at 
great  hazard,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  Narvaez 
was  not  idle  ;  he  was  up,  and  rallying  his  men. 
Christoval  de  Olid  and  Cortes  now  rushed  to  the 
assistance  of  Sandoval,  bearing  down  everything 
before  them.  Sandoval  reached  the  temple-door, 
and  tried  to  burst  it  open,  but  failed.  In  the  mean 
time,  one  of  the  soldiers  had  fired  the  tower :  it 
was  in  a  blaze  ;  multitudes  were  rushing  from  it. 
Sanchez  Farzan,  one  of  the  soldiers,  now  struck 
Narvaez  with  his  spear.  He  instantly  fell,  was 
seized,  dragged  down  the  steps,  and  fastened  with 
fetters.  The  news  was  soon  spread  that  Narvaez 
was  dead  :  shouts  of  victory  rang  through  the  air ; 
his  followers  were  confounded.     His  soldiers  in 
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the  two  smaller  towers  were  in  the  greatest  confu- 
sion. In  their  fright  and  consternation,  they  even 
took  the  fire-flies,  in  the  darkness,  to  he  soldiers' 
matches  ;  all  was  despair.  In  spite  of  the  entrea- 
ties of  Diego  Velasquez  and  Salvatierra,  they  laid 
down  their  arms  and  surrendered.  The  battle  was 
ended  ;  the  prisoners  were  all  put  under  the  charge 
of  Sandoval,  who  had  them  carried  to  a  safe  place, 
under  a  guard  of  picked  soldiers. 

The  next  morning  found  Cortes  a  conqueror, 
seated  on  a  chair,  surrounded  by  all  his  brave 
ofRcers.  The  conquered  officers  passed  before 
him,  and  kissed  his  hand.  Right  glad  were  they 
to  make  a  friend  of  him  now.  He  now  sent  Lugo 
to  the  fleet  to  bring  off  the  pilots  and  sailors,  and 
then  to  dismantle  the  ships,  to  prevent  any  one 
from  returning  to, Cuba.  Next  he  ordered  all  the 
prisoners  to  be  set  free,  except  Narvaez  and  Sal- 
vatierra, and  then  offered  to  send  them  all  back  to 
Cuba,  or  take  them  as  his  soldiers.  The  men  had 
seen  his  bravery :  they  now  saw  his  generosity  ; 
his  followers,  too,  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  gold 
and  trinkets  ;  and,  almost  to  a  man,  they  consented 
to  join  him.  They  felt  that  glory  was  before 
them,  and  that  Cortes  was  the  commander  to  lead 
them  on.  He  was  now  fairly  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  together  with  one  hundred  horses,  plenty  of 
ammunition,  and  abundance  o(  military  stores. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


.  CARCELY  WM  the  vicloiy 
on,  when  a  courier  arrived 
I  hot  haste  from  Alvarado. 
'he  Mcxic&Di  bad  risen  in 
the  capital ;  two  brig%nlin«a, 
'  which  Cortes  had  built  to  com- 
mand the  lake,  were  destroyed, 
■  — seven  Spaniards  had  been 
^  killed, — and  Alvntado  was  now 
closely  besieged  in  his  quarten. 
y  Cones  was  greatly  startled  by  these 
^  sad  tidings.  He  knew  that  the  Torce 
of  Ah'arado,  though  brave,  was 
'  small,  and  instantly  commenced  prepa- 
s  for  his  departure.  In  the  midat 
of  these,  two  other  messengers  arrived, 
heaping  curses  upon  Ah'arado,  declaring  that  his 
rashness  and  folly  alone  had  brought  about  this 
disaster. 

It  aeema  that  Cortes  bad  scarcely  left  Mexico, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  began  to  think 
of  attacking  his  countrymen.     They  knew  that  ha 
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was  the  great  leader  of  the  Spaniards,  and  thought 
that  during  his  absence  they  might  rescue  Monte- 
zuma, and  revenge  themselves  thoroughly.    Many 
secret  meetings  had  been  held  by  them  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  their  plans,  and  all  was 
nearly  ripe  for  action,  when  the  Spaniards  discov- 
ered the  plot.     They  were  all  greatly  enraged : 
none  more  so  than  their  leader  Alvarado.     Still 
they  behaved  prudently;  and,  but  for  the  hasty 
violence   of  Alvarado,  all  might  for  some   time 
have  been  kept  quiet.     The  principal  festival  of 
the  Mexicans  (that  of  Huitzilopochtli^  the  god  of 
war)  came  on  just  at  this  time.     At  this  festival, 
which  was  always  celebrated  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, it  was  customary  for  the  King,  the  nobles, 
the  priests,  and  the  people,  to  join  in  certain  dances. 
The  nobles,  having  requested  Alvarado  to  allow 
Montezuma  to  join  them,  and  been  refused,  pre- 
pared now  to  keep  the  festival  without  him.    The 
Mexicans  had  all  assembled  in  the  large  court  of 
the  great  temple,  the  dancing  and  singing  had  com- 
menced, when  Alvarado  (thinking  this  a  fit  occa- 
sion for  striking  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  con- 
spirators) ordered  his   soldiers  out,  and*  rushed 
furiously  upon  them.     So  sudden  was  the  attack, 
that  numbers  of  the  Indians  were  at  once  massa- 
cred.    In  a  little  time,  however,  they  rallied,  and 
prepared  for  a  desperate  revenge.     Nothing  could 
now  restrain  them ;  not  even  the  thought  of  what 
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might  befall  Montezuma  could  allay  their  Any. 
They  rushed  upon  the  Spanish  quaiterSy  batterinf 
the  walls,  and  destroying  most  of  their  amimmi- 
tion.  Alvarado  and  his  little  force  made  a  gallant 
resistance,  and  were  still  making  it,  but  were  now 
fairly  besieged,  and  had  before  them  every  proa- 
pect  of  perishing,  either  by  war  or  famine. 

Cortes  hurried  his  preparations,  and  all  was 
soon  ready.  He  made  an  oration  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Narvaez,  to  inspire  them  with  courage, 
and  then  intrusting  Narvaez  and  Salvatierra  to  the 
keeping  of  Rodrigo  Ranzel,  whom  he  appointed 
his  lieutenant  at  Villa  Rica,  set  out  on  his  r^pid 
march  for  Mexico.  At  Tlascala  he  was  joined  bj 
two  thousand  warriors,  and  he  now  felt  strong 
enough  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  Mexicans.  Ho 
passed  on  rapidly  to  Tezcuco  ;  but  scarcely  had 
he  entered  the  Mexican  territories,  when  he  saw 
at  once  many  signs  of  Mexican  feeling.  No  wet 
come  met  him  as  usual  in  any  of  the  towns  throng 
which  he  passed  :  they  all  seemed  deserted  ;  nor 
was  any  provision  made  anywhere  for  the  comfoit 
of  himself  or  his  army.  He  was  unmolested,  how- 
ever, id  his  march,  and  at  length,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1520,  again  entered  Mexico.  Here,  again, 
no  one  came  forward  to  meet  him :  a  ^oomy  si- 
lence seemed  to  reign  through  the  city.  Cortes 
felt  assured  now  that  difficulties  were  before  him  ; 
yet,  strange  to  tell,  his  first  act  was  one  of  inqini- 
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dence.  When  at  length  he  reached  Montezuma, 
and  the  King  would  hare  complimented  him  on 
his  victory  over  Narvaez^he  turned  away  from  him 
with  scorn.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  he  had  force 
enough  now  to  carry  his  point  at  all  hazards,  or 
possibly  he  thought  that  Montezuma  was  treacher- 
ous ;  that  he  was  aiding  the  fury  of  his  people. 
Alvarado  was  instantly  summoned  before  him,  to 
give  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened.  He 
declared  that  a  priest  and  two  nobles  had  informed 
him  that  the  Mexicans  had  entered  into  a  plot  to 
destroy  the  Spaniards ;  moreover,  that  news  had 
reached  the  capital  that  Cortes  and  his  army  had 
been  vanquished  by  Narvaez ;  that  this  had  em- 
boldened them :  they  were  ripe  for  action  ;  to  pro- 
tect himself,  ho  could  make  no  delay,  and  there- 
fore had  fallen  upon  them  at  the  time  of  the  festi- 
val. It  is  said  that  Cortes  was  dissatisfied  with 
this  explanation.  Still,  this  was  no  time  for  find- 
ing fault :  Alvarado  and  his  companions  were  in 
trouble,  and  their  only  hope  of  relief  was  through 
him.  He  was  provoked  at  the  boldness  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  especially  so  when  he  found  tliey 
furnished  no  supplies  for  his  army.  Ho  bore  him- 
self very  haughtily  toward  the  nobles  wherever  he 
met  thorn,  and  at  length  sent  a  very  stern  message 
to  Montezuma,  commanding  him  immediately  to 
supply  his  troops  with  provisions.  This  message 
only  roused  the  Mexicans  the  more  ;  and  from  that 
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moment  they  commenced  a  war  of  indomitable 

hatred  against  all  Spaniards. 

Ere  long,  a  Spanish  soldier  came  rushing  into 
the  quarters,  and  fell  down,  sinking  with  the  Ion 
of  blood.  This  poor  fellow  had  been  nent  hj 
Cortes,  to  bring  to  Mexico  the  daughter  of  Mon- 
tezuma and  other  ladies  left  at  Tacuba,  under  the 
care  of  the  Cacique.  The  enraged  Mexicans  had 
attacked  him  on  the  causeway,  and  he  had  eacaped 
only  by  the  most  desperate  exertions.  He  declared 
that  the  whole  country  was  in  arms,  and  that  mul- 
titudes from  all  quarters  were  moving  toward 
Mexico.  Cortes  immediately  sent  out  Diego  do 
Ordaz,  with  four  hundred  men,  to  reconnoitre. 
These  Spaniards  had  scarcely  moved  into  tho 
streets,  when  they  were  attacked  with  showers  of 
arrows,  while  the  air  was  filled  with  the  load 
curses  and  threats  of  the  Mexicans.  "  Every 
man  of  them  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  :  not 
one  Spaniard  should  escape ;  and  every  Tlascalaa 
should  share  the  same  fate."  The  streets  were 
filled  with  the  phrensied  multitude,  while,  from  the 
tops  of  the  houses  and  temples,  darts,  atones,  and  ar- 
row 8 ,  were  poured  upon  the  Spaniards.  Ordax  found 
that  he  could  neither  move  forward  nor  readily  rs^ 
treat ;  he  was  completely  hemmed  in  by  the  throng. 
His  courage,  however,  did  not  forsake  him ;  with 
a  desperate  energy,  he  fought  his  way  back  to  the 
Spanish  quarters,  twenty-three  of  his  men  hsTing 
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been  killed,  and  a  large  number  wounded.  This 
success  only  emboldened  the  Mexicans.  The 
next  day  they  came  in  vast  numbers  to  attack  the 
Spanish  quarters.  A  wild  madness  seemed  to 
possess  them.  The  artillery  was  at  once  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  and,  though  masses  were  swept 
down  in  the  streets  at  every  volley,  the  places  of 
the  dead  were  instantly  supplied  by  others  ;  there 
seemed  no  end  to  their  numbers.  Twice  they  came 
near  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  quarters.  Dis- 
appointed in  this,  they  at  length  set  fire  to  them, 
and  the  Spaniards  were  enabled  to  stop  the  flames 
only  by  throwing  down  one  of  the  walls  to  extin- 
guish them. 

Another  diHiculty  now  presented  itself,  in  the 
disaffection  of  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez.  They  were 
startled  by  the  threats  and  fury  of  the  Mexicans  ; 
they  had  followed  Cortes,  not  expecting  such  dis- 
asters, and  began  now  to  murmur  loudly.  It  was 
no  time  to  listen  to  their  complaints.  To  inspire 
them  with  confidence,  Cortes  resolved  upon  a  bold 
effort.  With  a  handful  of  men,  he  made  in  person  a 
desperate  sally  upon  the  enemy  ;  but,  in  spite  of 
his  bravery,  was  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  ten  of 
his  men  dead  in  the  streets,  and  about  fifty  wound- 
ed. His  energies,  however,  increased  with  his 
difhculties.  He  resolved  upon  another  attack. 
Perceiving  that  his  men  suffered  most  from  the 
darts  and  arrows  thrown  from  the  roofs  of  the 
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houses,  he  caused  them  to  make  four  mtchinei, 
called  mantas.  These  machines  were  made  of 
strong  timl)ors,  covered  with  a  roof,  and  moved  on 
wheels.  Each  one  could  carry  about  thirty  soI« 
diors.  Thus  prepared,  he  again  sallied  out  at  the 
head  of  most  of  the  Spaniards  and  two  thousand 
ThiHcalans.  The  Indians  hailed  them  as  usual 
with  8liouts  of  fury  and  defiance,  pouring  in  upon 
them  clouds  of  arrows.  Expecting  this  attack, 
they  hud  prepared  to  annoy  the  Spaniards  in  every 
way.  In  some  places,  the  streets  were  blocked  up 
to  prevent  their  passage ;  in  others,  the  bridges 
that  croBHod  the  canals  in  the  city  were  broken 
down  ;  and  while  the  Spaniards  were  stopped  from 
time  to  time  by  these  obstacles,  they  assailed  them 
furiouMly  from  the  streets,  the  canals,  the  roofs 
and  windowH  of  the  houses.  As  for  the  manloM^ 
they  afforded  but  little  protection,  for  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  Indians  soon  destroyed  them.  From 
the  tops  of  the  houses  they  hurled  down  im- 
mense stones  and  broke  them  to  pieces.  The 
priests  were  in  the  midst,  inflaming  the  people ; 
the  nobles,  by  limit  example,  urged  them  on,  and 
they  fought  desperately.  The  battle  was  waged 
fiercely  on  both  sides  through  the  whole  day. 
Worn  out  ut  last  by  the  continued  attacks  carried 
on  from  the  houses,  Cortes  ordered  his  men  to  firs 
the  city.  Several  houses  were  soon  burnt  lo  the 
ground,  and  he  now  retreated  to  the  Spaniah  qnar 
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ters  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  was  a  sad  day  to 
both  parties.  Multitudes  of  the  Mexicans  were 
slaughtered,  while  forty  Spaniards  were  slain,  and 
a  large  number  wounded.  Cortes  was  himself 
badly  wOunded  in  the  hand  in  this  conflict. 

Cortes  now  felt  that  his  position  was  most  dan- 
gerous. He  could  neither  conquer  nor  make  terms 
of  peace,  nor  hope  for  a  quiet  retreat.  To  attempt 
a  retreat  from  the  capital  was  all  that  seemed  left  to 
him :  to  remain  where  he  was,  was  courting  almost 
certain  death  by  war  or  famine ;  and  yet  he  could  not 
brook  the  thought  of  being  anything  but  a  conqueror, 
after  all  his  toils  and  struggles.  Fortunately,  at 
this  time  he  had  a  prospect  of  relief  from  Monte- 
zuma. It  is  said  that,  from  one  of  the  towers,  the 
King  had  looked  out  upon  the  conflict  in  the  city. 
He  had  marked  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Spaniards, 
led  on  by  Cortes,  and  the  desperate  resistance  of 
the  Mexican  troops,  headed  by  his  brother,  the 
lord  of  Iztapalapan.  The  sight  moved  him  to 
tears.  He  felt  that  his  city  was  in  ruins,  whoever 
might  be  conqueror.  Troubled  with  his  distress, 
after  a  sleepless  night  he  sought  Cortes,  and  im^ 
plored  him  to  stop  the  havoc  by  leaving  the  city. 
It  required  but  little  persuasion  to  bring  Cortes  to 
a  decision.  He  promised  the  King  that  he  would 
go,  if  he  would  insure  him  a  peaceable  departure, 
^d,  for  this  purpose,  demanded  that  the  Mexicans 
should  lay  down  their  arms  :  and  Montezuma  as 
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readily  agreed  to  use  his  authority  to  induce  than 

to  do  bO.* 

Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  when  the  inliiri- 
ated  Mexicans  again  attacked  the  Spanish  quap* 
ters,  Montezuma  resolved  to  show  himself  to  them, 
hoping  thereby  to  calm  their  fury.  Their  attack 
was  now  tremendous.  It  seemed  impossible  for 
the  artillery  to  drive  them  back.  Some  were 
scaling  the  walls,  and  some  had  actually  forced 
their  way  into  the  quarters,  and  were  fighting  hand 
to  hand  with  the  Spaniards,  when  Montezuma,  at- 
tired in  his  regal  dress,  and  attended  by  some  of 
his  nobles  and  a  guard  of  Spanish  soldien,  came 
out  upon  the  battlements.  The  moment  he  ap- 
peared, all  was  silence ;  some  fell  reverently 
upon  their  knees.  The  King  now  spoke  to 
them,  beseeching  them  to  desist,  and  declaring 
that  the  Spaniards  were  ready  to  leave  the  city  if 
they  would  only  allow  them  to  pass  out  undisturbed. 
One  of  the  nobles  answered  from  the  crowd,  that 

*  Bernol  Diaz  declares  ihat  there  was  no  such  readineas  of 
agreement  between  Cortes  and  Montezuma.  His  story  is,  that 
when  Cortes  consented  to  leave  the  city,  desiring,  as  a  condi- 
tion, that  the  King  should  use  his  iufluence  in  indacinf  Us 
people  to  lay  down  their  arms,  Montezuma  instantly  refttd 
bursting  into  tears,  and  uttering  many  reproaches  against  the 
Spanish  commander.  Father  Olmcdo  and  Christoral  de  OUd* 
tlien  tried  to  pei^uade  the  King,  but  he  answered  that  his  n- 
monstrances  would  produce  no  effect  upon  his  people:  thsf 
had  chosen  another  King,  and  would  not  allow  a  singla  Spaa- 
iard  to  leave  the  city  alive.  At  length,  however,  aftar  gnat 
difficulty,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  address  the 
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the  war  would  soon  be  over,  for  they  had  all  sworn 
that  no  Spaniard  should  leave  the  city  alive.  Mon- 
tezuma again  implored  them  to  lay  aside  their 
arms,  and  used  every  argument  to  persuade  them. 
All  was  in  vain.  A  murmur  of  discontent  spread 
through  the  throng,  and  one  of  the  crowd  cried  out 
that  the  King  was  a  coward.  In  a  moment  more, 
the  whole  mass  cursed  and  reproached  him,  and 
then  came  showers  of  stones  and  arrows  upon  the 
ramparts.  Before  the  Spaniards  could  shelter  him, 
Montezuma  fell.  A  stone  had  struck  him  on  the 
head,  and  he  was  wounded  in  his  arm  and  leg.  Th^ 
Mexicans  were  now  horror-stricken  at  their  own 
deed ;  their  stormy  passions  gave  way  to  gloom 
and  despair  ;  they  fled  from  the  spot  in  dismay. 

The  Spaniards  bore  the  unfortunate  King  with- 
in, and  Cortes  caused  his  wounds  to  be  care- 
fully dressed,  and  endeavored  to  console  him.  But 
Montezuma  refused  all  comfort.  He  seemed  now 
as  one  waking  from  a  dream.  The  haughty  and 
fierce  spirit  of  his  better  days  came  bacl^  and 
he  heaped  heavy  reproaches  upon  the  Spanish 
chief.  He  felt  that  he  was  a  king ;  he  knew  that  he 
was  now  degraded  and  disgraced,  and  he  longed 
to  die.  In  a  phrensy,  he  tore  the  bandages  from 
his  wounds,  and  refused  to  take  any  noumhment 
whatever.  Cortes,  perceiving  his  end  aj^roach- 
ing,  now  besought  him  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.    Alas!  that  Montezuma  had  so  poor  a 
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preacher  of  our  blessed  religion !  Father  Olmedo 
earnestly  implored  him  to  receive  Christian  baj^ 
tism,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Unbending  to  the  last, 
ho  had  but  one  fixed  desire,  and  that  was  to  die ; 
and  at  length,  after  three  days  of  naisexy,  he 
broatlicd  liis  last,  in  a  raving  passion,  mourning 
over  his  fate,  cursing  the  Spaniards,  and  swearing 
vengeance  against  his  people.  Cortes  immediately 
sent  a  messenger  to  Prince  Cuitlahaatzin,  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne,  to  inform  him  of  the  death  of 
Montezuma ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  body  was  car- 
ried out  by  six  nobles,  and  taken  to  a  place  called 
Copalco,  amid  the  loud  lamentations  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

Ho  now  endeavored  to  make  peace  with  the 
Mexicans,  but  all  his  efforts  failed.  The  Indians 
whom  he  sent  as  messengers  with  his  terms  re- 
fused to  return  with  any  answer ;  but  a  distinct 
answer  was  soon  made  known  by  the  conduct  of 
the  people.  The  day  after  the  funeral,  they  re- 
turned to  their  attack  upon  the  Spanish  quarters 
more  furiously  than  ever.  The  position  of  Cortes 
was  now  well  nigh  desperate.  Montezuma  was 
dead,  and  there  was  nothing  to  restrain  the  ven- 
geance of  the  multitude.  All  hopes  of  peace 
had  passed  away  :  his  only  hope  was  to  escape 
from  the  city.  Even  this,  however,  seemed  cut 
off  by  the  bold  determination  of  the  Indians. 
They  had  taken  possession  of  a  tower  on  the  prin- 
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cipal  temple,  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
Spanish  quarters.  From  this  point  they  kept  so 
strict  a  watch,  that  it  was  almost  certain  death  to 
a  Spaniard  to  move  out.  They  knew  the  advan- 
tage of  this  post  so  well,  that  five  hundred  of  their 
picked  warriors  were  stationed  there.  Cortes  at 
once  saw  that  it  was  idle  to  hope  to  make  his  re- 
treat so  long  as  they  kept  that  station.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  dislodge  them.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sent  Escobar  out  with  a  strong  force  for 
that  purpose.  More  than  one  gallant  effort  was 
made,  but  at  length,  after  three  several  failures, 
Escobar  was  forced  to  retreat  to  the  quarters. 

Cortes  now  felt  that  everything  depended  upon 
himself.  His  men  were  doomed  to  perish,  unless 
something  could  be  done.  Though  suffering  from 
his  wound,  he  determined  upon  another  effort,  and 
resolved  to  take  the  command  himself.  At  the 
head  of  his  troops,  he  pressed  toward  the  temple. 
Barriers  were  placed  in  his  way,  stones  and  arrows 
were  showered  upon  him ;  still  he  pressed  on. 
Unfortunately,  when  he  reached  the  court  of  the 
temple,  he  found  that  the  cavalry,  upon  which  he 
principally  relied,  could  not  be  used ;  the  horses 
continually  slipped,  and  fell  upon  the  pavement. 
The  Indians  annoyed  them  in  every  way.  Togeth- 
er with  their  arrows  and  darts,  they  hurled  upon 
them  burning  beams  of  wood,  which  threw  them 
into  great  confusion.     Cortes  now  dismounted,  and 
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ordering  his  men  to  bind  his  shield  to  his  wounded 
arm,  rushed  to  the  attack,  calling  to  them  to  follow 
him.  His  example  inspired  them.  The  Spaniards 
rushed  on  with  resistless  force.  Gradually  working 
their  way  up  the  steps,  they  at  length  reached  the 
platform,  and  drove  the  Mexicans  to  the  upper  area 
of  the  temple.  Here  the  battle  raged  furiously  for 
three  hours.  The  priests  were  there,  calling  frantio* 
ally  upon  the  gods,  and  screaming  to  the  people,  and 
these  contested  every  inch  of  the  way  with  the  des- 
perate Spaniards.  The  carnage  was  awful.  The 
warriors  were  all  killed  upon  the  spot,  or  destroyed 
themselves  by  leaping  from  the  tower.  The  nxh 
hies  perished  to  a  man.  Cortes  at  last  gained  the 
tower,  when  there  was  no  living  being  to  defend 
it.  He  instantly  set  fire  to  it,  and  then  commenced 
his  retreat  toward  his  quarters  ;  but  his  retreat  was 
one  continued  battle.  New  multitudes  thronged 
upon  him  in  the  lower  area ;  and  when  these  were 
passed,  he  met  with  a  furious  attack  in  every  street 
and  from  every  house.  Every  inch  of  groiund 
contested  to  and  from  the  temple  ;  still  in  this 
treat  he  managed,  by  a  desperate  effort,  to  rescue 
his  old  friend  Andres  de  Duero,  whom  the  Mexi- 
cans had  seized,  and  were  dragging  away  for  a 
sacrifice.  At  length  he  reached  his  qoarterSy  eyeiy 
man  being  covered  with  blood,  and  sinking  ftom  ex- 
haustion. An  uncounted  number  of  the  Tlaseaisair 
had  fallen,  forty-six  Spaniards  had  beea  kidisdy 
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and  every  other  Spaniard  in  the  action  had  been 
wounded.* 

As  soon  as  they  had  rested  from  this  hard  strug- 
gle, Cortes  summoned  his  officers,  to  consult  as  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  their  retreat.  Some  ad- 
vised that  they  should  sally  out  boldly  by  day, 
when  they  could  see  their  enemies,  and  mark 
every  danger.  Others  thought  it  best  to  make  the 
attempt  under  cover  of  the  night,  thinking  to  es- 
cape unobserved  through  the  darkness,  and  trust- 
ing to  a  superstition  of  the  Mexicans,  which  would 
not  allow  them  to  attack  an  enemy  during  the  hours 
of  repose.  An  old  soldier  now  came  in,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  an  astrologer,  urged  that  the  attempt 
should  be  made  by  night.  In  a  little  time,  it  was 
settled  that  they  should  start  out  at  midnight.  As 
the  Mexicans  had  broken  down  the  brido^es  of  the 

*  This  spirited  attack  and  defence  of  the  temple  was  con- 
sidered of  such  high  importanoe  among  the  Indians,  that  it  was 
^  perpetuated  by  lively  representations  in  the  paintings  of  both 
Tlascalans  and  Mexicans. 

Connected  with  this  attack,  a  beautiful  story  is  told  by  some 
historians  of  the  devoted  patriotism  of  two  Mexican  youths  of 
nobJe  rank.  Finding  Cortes  about  to  gain  the  tower,  they  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  good  of  their  country,  by 
involving  in  their  own  death  that  of  the  Spanish  leader.  With 
thift  design,  they  advanced  to  Cortes,  and  pretended  to  kneel 
down,  as  if  demanding,  quarter :  when  suddenly  seizing  him, 
they  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  upper  area,  resolved  to 
hurl  themselves  down,  and  drag  him  in  their  fall.  Corte8,^y 
a  desperate  effort,  broke  from  their  grasp,  and  the  youtlus 
perished  in  their  unsuccessful  attempt. 

12 
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causeways  to  prevent  their  escape,  Cortes  at  onc6 
caused  a  portable  bridge  to  be  made,  strong  enough 
to  allow  his  army  and  all  the  baggage  to  pass  the 
openings.     He  then  commanded  all  the  treasure 
that  had  been  collected  to  be  brought  forward,  and 
separating  the  fifth  part  which  belonged  to  thf 
King,  left  the  rest  for  his  men  ;  at  the  same  time 
advising  them  not  to  load  themselves  with  it,  as  it 
might  prove  burdensome  in  their  perilous  retreat. 
He  next  ordered  the  plan  of  march.     The  van  of 
his  army,  consisting  of  two  hundred  of  his  best 
soldiers,  together  with    twenty  horsemen,   was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Sandoval,  aided  by 
Diego  de  Ordaz  and  Francisco  Lugo.     The  rear, 
which  contained  most  of  the  Spanish  troops,  was 
intrusted  to  Pedro  de  Alvarado  and  Velasquez  de 
Leon.     Cortes  himself,  aided  by  Christoval  do 
Olid  and  Davila,  took  charge  of  the  centre,  in 
which  were  placed  the  children  of  Montezuma, 
and  other  prisoners  of  distinction,  together  with 
the  baggage,  artillery,  and  portable  bridge.     The 
Tlascalans,  Chempoallans,  and  Cholulans,  amount- 
ing to  several  thousands,  were  scattered  ajnong  the 
three  divisions.    To  aid  them  at  the  time  of  their 
departure,  the  night  set  in  densely  dark,  with  a 
thick  fog,  and  heavy  falls  of  rain.     At  midnight, 
the  van  left  the  quarters,  and  the  other  divisions 
soon  followed.    In  deep  silence  they  moved  toward 
the  causeway  of  Tacuba,  because  that  was  known 
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to  be  the  shortest,  and  least  frequented  by  the 
Mexicans.  They  reached  the  first  breach  unmo- 
lested, and  at  once  commenced  fixing  their  bridge 
for  a  passage. 

Suddenly  the  air  was  filled  with  the  loud  yells 
of  the  Mexicans.  They  had  watched  every  move- 
ment. The  priests  sounded  their  horns,  calling 
their  countrymen  to  battle  :  the  lake  was  covered 
with  a  thousand  canoes ;  showers  of  stones  and 
arrows  were  poured  in  upon  the  Spaniards  from 
the  boats,  while  an  immense  number  eagerly 
thronged  the  causeway  to  oppose  them.  Unfortu- 
nately at  this  time,  the  bridge  broke  down  under 
the  heavy  weight  of  the  baggage  and  artillery. 
Some  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  gained  the  other 
side  hurried  to  the  second  breach,  while  their  poor 
companions  struggled  to  scramble  across  the  hor- 
rid chasm,  filled  up  now  with  one  confused  heap 
of  baggage,  cannon,  armor,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  and  dying.  All  was  confusion.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents ;  the  horses  plunged  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  both  sides  of  the  causeway  were  lined  with 
canoes,  from  which  one  continual  attack  was  kept 
up  ;  the  Spaniards  never  before  had  witnessed  any- 
thing like  it.  The  bellowing  of  the  horses,  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  prisoners  hurried  away  for  sacrifice, 
filled  the  air :  all  was  an  indescribable  scene  of 
horror.  With  fury  and  desperation,  many  of  the 
Spaniards  fought  their  way  over  the  dreadful  gap, 
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and  joined  their  companions  at  the  second  breach; 
while  the  largest  number  were  either  killed  on  the 
spot,  made  prisoners,  or  drowned.  At  the  second 
breach,  the  conflict  was  the  same.  It  was  inipos> 
sible  to  preserve  any  order ;  friends  and  foes,  sol- 
diers and  officers,  horse  and  infantry,  men  and 
women,  were  all  struggling  there  in  one  wild 
scene  of  carnage  and  horror.  By  a  desperate 
exertion,  Cortes,  with  some  of  his  hardiest 
veterans,  forced  hiis  way  across  the  remaining 
breaches,  "  the  bodies  of  the  dead  serving  to  fill 
up  the  ditches."  Having  reached  the  firm  land, 
he  left  his  slender  force  with  Sandoval  and  Otid, 
who  had  managed  to  escape  with  him,  commaod- 
ing  them  to  keep  in  perfect  order,  to  resist  any 
fresh  attack,  and  then  plunged  back  into  the  fight 
His  heart  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  his  men  ia 
their  deplorable  condition.  He  passed  and  repassed 
the  last  breaches  more  than  once,  sometimes  swim- 
ming, sometimes  scrambling  over  the  dead  :  here 
he  would  encourage  some  sinking  man  still  to 
fight ;  there  he  would  pull  some  drowning  man  to 
the  firm  land,  and  sometimes  drag  his  captive  com- 
rades from  the  very  hands  of  the  enemy.  His 
daring  struggles  are  almost  incredible.  The  suf- 
ferings of  his  men  roused  every  energy ;  he  risked 
every  danger,  and  wonderful  is  it  that  he  was  not 
added  to  the  number  of  the  slain.  In  spite  of  all 
his  efiforts,  however,  the  air  still  rang  with  the 
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savage  yells  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  piercing 
shrieks  of  the  poor  captives*  It  was  impossible 
to  rescue  all ;  he  did  all  that  man  could  do  ;  he  was 
heart-sick  over  his  own  inability.  Now  he  was 
joiiiod  by  a  small  party,  which  he  found  belonged 
to  the  rear  division.  These  were  Alvarado,  bleed- 
ing freely,  and  scarcely  able  to  stand,  eight  Span- 
iarJj,  and  as  many  Tlascalans,  all  wounded  and 
covered  with  blood.  Alvarado  declared  that  these 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  division  intrusted  to 
him :  all  the  rest,  ofHcers  as  well  as  men,  and 
among  them  Velasquez  de  Leon,  having  been 
killed  or  made  prisoners  ;  that  when  he  came  to 
the  third  breach,  not  being  able  to  face  the  enemy 
or  to  swim  across,  in  an  efibrt  of  despair  he  struck 
his  lance  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  leaped  to 
the  other  side.     This  effort  saved  him.* 

The  dawn  of  the  next  day  found  the  Spaniards 
at  Popotla,  near  Tacuba,  and  showed  them  more 
fully  their  misery.  They  lay  scattered  around  at 
random,  wounded,  exhausted,  and  disheartened. 
More  than  half  the  Spaniards  had  perished,  with 
four  thousand  of  their  allies.  All  the  ammunition, 
artillery,  and  baggage  was  lost,  together  with  most 
of  the  horses.     No  treasure  whatever  was  saved ; 

•  The  place  where  this  happened  still  goes  by  the  name  of 
"  Salto  de  Alvarado,"  or  Alvarado's  Leap  ;  and  this  dreadful 
night  is  Mtill  spoken  of  in  New  Spain  as  <<  Noche  trUte,"  or  Um 
Night  of  Sorrow. 

12* 
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those  soldiers  who  had  foolishly  laden  themselves 
with  it  having  perished  for  their  folly.  Well  nigh 
all  the  Mexican  prisoners  had  likewise,  perished  ; 
among  them  the  prince  Cacamatzin,  a  brother,  a 
son,  and  two  daughters  of  Montezuma.  Velasquex 
de  Leon,  Francisco  Morla,  Francisco  Sancedo, 
and  Amador  de  Lariz,  with  many  other  Spanish 
officers,  were  missing.  The  gallant  De  Leon  had 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  extreme  detacln 
ment  of  the  rear  division,  and  not  even  one  man 
of  his  party  was  now  to  be  found. 

The  scene  touched  the  heart  of  Cortes  ;  he  who 
could  brave  every  danger,  overcoming  every  fear, 
could  not  now  overcome  the  feelings  of  a  man. 
As  he  looked  upon  the  wretched  remnant  of  his 
army,  and  thought  of  his  brave  companions  who 
were  lost,  his  heart  swelled  with  sorrow ;  he  sat 
down  upon  a  stone,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
face.  The  death  of  Do  Leon  was  more  than  he 
could  well  bear.  He  was  not  only  a  gallant  com- 
rade in  arms,  but  a  friend  whose  heart  was  evei 
true  to  Cortos.  But  greater  disasters  were  possi- 
bly before  him ;  and  while  this  thought  added  to 
his  misery,  it  taught  him  also  the  necessity  of 
rousing  his  energies.  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Olid, 
Ordaz,  Davila,  and  Lugo,  were  still  around  him ; 
his  faithful  friends  Dona  Marina,  Aguilar,  and 
Father  Olmedo,  were  yet  alive.  These,  with  the 
poor  soldiers,  were  looking  to  him  as  their  leader^ 
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and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  action.  The  country 
all  around  was  in  arms  against  him ;  a  shelter  from 
their  fury  was  to  be  found  immediately.  He  gath- 
ered his  little  force,  and  made  a  hurried  march  to 
Otoncalpolco,  a  temple  nine  miles  westward  from 
Mexico.  Here  parties  of  the  enemy  attacked  him 
from  time  to  time  through  the  day,  but  by  watch- 
fulness and  courage  he  managed  to  drive  them 
back.  Still  his  position  was  dangerous :  if  a  large 
party  should  assault  him,  he  could  not  resist  long. 
He  longed  to  reach  Tlascala,  as  his  only  safe 
resting-place  ;  yet  it  was  far  distant,  and  he  knew 
that  the^  Mexicans  were  watching  to  waylay  him. 
He  was  in  great  anxiety,  hesitating  what  he  should 
do,  when  a  Tlascalan  came  forward,  and  ofTered 
to  conduct  him  to  his  own  country  by  a  secret 
pathway. 
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CHAPTER   Vni. 


^>^|J^  OLLOWING  their  TlMcdin 
guide,  the  Spaniards  aiider> 
1  took  their  wesrisome  m&ich 
through  a  desolate  country; 
letimes  struggling  through 
swamps,  and  then  scrambling 
over  mountains.  PaAiea  of 
Mexicans  pursued  and  hunr 
■  upon  their  rear,  and  it  required  the 
vigilance  and  skill  to  avoid 
_  ibein.  Then,too,the  region  throngh 
which  they  were  moving  waa  unin- 
habited, and  destitute  of  all  manner 
supplies  ;  they  ate  gladly  auch  roots 
d  birries  as  they  could  find.  Arrired 
Z.'icniiiolco,  their  famine  was  ao  groat 
that  they  greedily  devoured  a.  horse  that  had  bsen 
killed  that  day  by  the  Mexicans.  As  to  the  pom 
TIaacalans,  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  groand, 
and  pitcously  implored  their  gods  to  help  them. 
Cortes  bore  himself  nobly  through  these  sonom. 
All  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  his  example  Toused 
and  animated  his  men.    At  length,  (»i  tho  sixth 
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day  of  the  march,  they  came  near  Otompan.  Par- 
ties of  Mexicans  now  showed  themselves  more 
frequently,  and  some,  as  they  passed,  cried  out 
scornfully,  "Advance,  advance, robbers, to  receive 
the  reward  of  your  crimes  !"  The  valley  of  Otom- 
pan presently  burst  upon  their  sight,  covered  with 
warriors  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  headed  by  the  nobility  of  the 
country,  had  gathered  there  to  oppose  them  in  their 
march  to  Tlascala. 

The  hearts  of  the  Spaniards  now  sank  within 
them  ;  the  stoutest  among  them  were  dismayed  ; 
their  doom  was  at  hand.  Cortes  was  instantly 
roused  ;  he  saw  that  to  allow  them  to  shrink  from 
their  danger,  was  only  to  increase  it.  He  imme- 
diately drew  up  his  wretched  army,  and  flanking 
it  on  each  side  with  the  few  horsemen  he  could 
still  command,  cried  out  with  enthusiasm,  "  The 
moment  is  arrived  when  we  must  either  conquer  or 
perish  !  Castilians,  rouse  your  spirits,  place  your 
confidence  on  high,  and  advance  boldly  to  the 
charge  !"  With  this,  he  rushed  to  the  conflict. 
The  Indians  fought  with  the  fury  of  revenge,  the 
Spaniards  with  the  fury  of  despair.  More  than 
once  the  brave  band  of  Cortes  broke  through  the 
lines  of  the  enemy,  but  new  multitudes  thronged 
upon  them  instantly.  They  were  overpowered 
with  numbers.  For  four  hours  this  horrid  fight 
continued.     Cortes  perceived  his  men  falling  fast, 
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somo  (load,  and  others  dying;  all  seemed  wel 
ni<rh  lost  A  bold  thought  now  struck  him.  H( 
r(!moinl)ercd  to  havo  heard  that  the  Mexicans  wen 
always  routed  when  their  general  was  slain  aol 
tluMr  Ktandard  taken.  He  determined  to  make  oni 
last  cllbrt.  C'ihuacatziii,  the  leader  of  the  Indians, 
was  in  the  midHt  of  his  troops,  sitting  upon  his 
liitfT,  surrounded  by  a  guard  ;  and  the  standard, 
fastened  to  his  hack,  was  floating  over  his  head. 
Cortes,  calling  to  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Olid,  and 
Davila,  to  follow  him  close  and  guard  him  from 
attack,  dashed  toward  the  general.  With  a  des- 
perate fury  ho  broke  through  the  crowd,  reached 
the  centre  of  the  army,  and  with  one  blow  of  his 
lance  laid  Cihuacatzin  on  the  ground.  One  of  the 
brave  Spaniards  who  followed  leaped  from  his 
horse,  tore  the  standard  from  the  general,  and  in- 
stantly despatched  him.  In  a  moment,  the  enemy 
was  in  confusion  ;  the  hopes  of  the  Spaniards  re- 
vived :  they  pressed  hard  upon  them,  routed  and 
pursued  them.  They  gained  their  victory,  how- 
ever, at  a  (rreat  sacrrifice.  Numbers  of  the  Span- 
iards and  Tlascalans  were  slain,  and  every  survivor 
carried  his  wounds.  Cortes  himself  was  danger 
ously  wounded  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  Yet  the 
con(iuerors  left  dead  upon  that  field  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy.* 

*  It  is  said  that  in  this  battle,  a  womui,  called  Maria  da  S^ 
tmdti,  particularly  (listinguiNhcd  herself.  With  her  lance  and 
shipld,  who  was  seen  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  bearlag  hsissU 
with  extraordinary  courage. 
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Vith  the  remnant  of  his  army  (only  four  him- 
di  i  and  forty  men),  Cortes  now  marched  without 
fui  her  trouble  into  the  Tlascalan  territories.  Here 
he  Tas  received  with  great  kindness  ;  indeed,  the 
kindness  of  the  Tlascalans  increased  with  his 
misfortunes.  They  ministered  in  every  way  to 
the  comfort  of  his  feeble  but  victorious  army.  But, 
unfortunately,  some  of  his  own  men  began  once 
more  to  trouble  him.  Wearied  with  their  continual 
hardships,  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez  returned  to  their 
murmurs  ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  among  these  mur- 
murers  was  Andres  de  Duero,  the  friend  of  Cortes. 
The  discontent  increased ;  the  disaffected  held 
meetings  from  time  to  time,  and  at  last  signed  and 
sent  a  remonstrance  to  Cortes,  urging  him  to  aban- 
don the  country  and  return  to  Cuba. 

Cortes  received  this  with  great  self-possession, 
but  in  deep  sorrow.  His  spirit  was  unbroken  by 
his  trials  ;  though  misfortune  had  followed  him,  he 
still  carried  in  his  heart  the  fixed  resolution  of  con- 
quering Mexico.  With  such  a  determination,  he 
could  not  well  part  with  any  of  his  men.  The 
best  mode  of  silencing  their  murmurs  was  to  keep 
them  busy,  and  he  soon  found  employment  for 
them.  The  people  of  Tepojacac  had  sworn  alli- 
ance to  Cortes,  l)ut  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes 
had  treacherously  taken  up  arms  against  the  Span- 
iards, and  cut  ofT  a  body  of  his  countrymen  on  their 
march  from  Chempoalla  to  Mexico.     Cortes  ro- 
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sohrd  to  punish  tlu'iu  for  this  conduct.  With  much 
(liilicultv.  he  ))rrsu:i(hMl  Iiis  men  to  join  him  in  this 
I'lVort,  the  followers  of  N'arvaoz  at  ii.*ngth  assenting, 
hecausc  tho  Spaniards  that  had  hc.on  shLUghtered 
bt'l(Mi»,'<'(l  to  their  j)ariy.  At  the  head  of  four  thou- 
HMiid  Tlascalaiis,  to^^ethcr  v.Mh  his  men,  he  new 
set  out  for  these  jx'oph?. 

11(>  soon  su))dued  tlie/Teix^jacacans,  penetrating 
even  to  tlieir  prineipal  town.  'I'his  region  being 
furtih',  and  direetly  on  the  road  to  Vilhi  Rica,  he 
established  in  it  a  settlement,  which  lie  called 
Srjruru  (Ir  la  Frontrru.  Intent  upon  kee])ing  his 
men  employed,  ho  eontiinied  his  marches  now  in 
various  directions.  For  months  he  pursued  this 
lint;  of  eonduet,  meetin<r  with  success  in  almost 
every  en«^a«;enient.  Tiieso  little  advantages,  though 
slit^ht,  cheer(^d  him  in  the  thou^lit  uf  conquering 
Mexico.  Uv  would  not  abandon  that  ideii.  In- 
de(ul,his  resolution  on  this  point  was  so  iixed,  that 
ho  liad  already  ordered  a  (piantity  of  timber  to  be 
cut  in  the  forests  of  Tlaseala  for  the  construction 
of  twtdve  bri«»;antines,  that  he  nii;»;ht  get  command 
of  the  lake  ;  and  Martin  Lopez,  an  experienced 
8hipwri«i[ht,  was  now  busy  at  this  work.  What 
he  most  iHMMhul  was  an  addition  to  his  timnbers  ; 
with  his  little  force,  he  could  liJirdly  hope  to 
achieve  that  ccmquest.  Fortune  now  smiled  on 
him.  Diego  Velasiiuc^z,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of 
Narvacz,  sent  Pedro  Barba  with  a  small  companT 
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to  the  country,  bearing  letters  to  Narvaez.  These 
letters  brought  positive  orders  to  Narvaez  to  send 
Cortes,  if  alive,  to  Cuba  that  he  might  be  taken 
thence  in  fetters  to  Spain ;  such  being  the  com- 
mand of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos.*  Barba  and  his 
followers  were  artfully  decoyed  on  shore  by  the 
men  at  Villa  Rica,  seized,  and  sent  prisoners  to 
Cortes,  The  Spanish  chief,  with  his  usual  policy, 
received  them  as  friends  and  countrymen,  and  soon 
persuaded  them  to  join  his  enterprise.  Barba  now 
informed  him  that  another  vessel  would  soon  ap- 
pear off  the  coast,  laden  with  supplies.  By  good 
management,  the  crew  and  cargo  of  this  vessel 
were  also  secured.  In  a  little  time,  a  much  larger 
reinforcement  was  added  to  him.  The  party  sent 
out  under  Pineda,  by  Garay,  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  to  establish  a  settlement  at  Panuco,  had 
all  been  destroyed ;  and  the  Governor,  ignorant  of 
this  fact,  now  sent  another  body,  under  Camarjo, 
to  aid  Pineda  in  his  labors.  This  second  party, 
learning  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  afflicted  with  the  diseases  of  the 
country,  sought  refuge  in  the  settlement  at  Vera 
Cruz.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Frontera,  found 
Cortes,  and  at  once  entered  his  service.  Other 
bodies  sent  out  by  Garay,  for  the  same  purpose  of 
aiding  the  colony  at  Panuco,  followed  their  example, 

*  The  Bishop  of  Burgos  had  ihe  principal  charge  of  West 
India  affairs  in  Spain.  He  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  Governor 
of  Cuba,  and,  of  course,  an  enemy  to  Cones. 
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and  Cortps  soon  found,  to  his  great  jojr,  that  he  had 
added  to  his  numbers  very  unexpectedly  one  hun- 
dred and  ciglity  men  and  twenty  horses.  His 
hopes  for  the  conquest  were  now  brightening. 

To  his  sorrow,  however,  the  followers  of  Nar* 
yaez  again  returned  to  their  murmurs.  They  mgsd 
more  earnestly  than  ever  that  they  ought  to  be  sent 
back  to  Cuba.  Cortes  perceived  that  the  spirit  of 
discontent  was  growing,  and  felt  that  it  was  better 
to  lose  these  men,  than  to  allow  them  to  remain  any 
longer,  spreading  dissatisfaction  in  his  army.  Ac- 
cordingly, ho  issued  his  proclamation,  stating  that 
all  those  who  wished  to  return  to  Cuba  might  do 
80,  and  that  a  safe  passage  should  be  immediately 
furnished  for  them.  Some  of  the  discontented 
were  now  ashamed,  and  determined  to  remain  ;  but 
the  larger  part  resolved  to  start,  and  among  these 
was  Andres  de  Duoro.  Cortes  selected  one  of  the 
best  vessels  that  had  belonged  to  Narvaez,  and 
allowed  them  to  embark.  At  the  same  time  he 
sent  Diego  de  Ordaz  and  Alonzo  de  Mendoia  to 
Spain,  to  represent  his  conduct,  and  keep  an  eye 
on  the  Bishop  of  Burgos.  Alonzo  Davila  was  also 
sent  to  Hispaniola,  to  tell  of  their  hardships  and 
sufferings,  the  jealousy  of  Yelasquex,  and  the  crn- 
elty  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  and  beg  assistance 
for  the  enterprise  ;  while  another  officer  was 
despatched  to  Jamaica,  with  power  to  enlist  sol- 
diers, and  purchase  horses  and  supplies. 
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Having  despatched  those,  he  hurried  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  siege  of  Mexico.  The  timber  for 
his  ships  being  nearly  ready,  and  the  cordage, 
cables,  sails,  and  other  rigging,  brought  over  from 
Villa  Rica,  he  saw  nothing  to  delay  his  march 
toward  the  capital.  He  called  his  officers  together, 
and,  after  consultation,  it  was  determined  to  make 
their  head-quarters  at  Tezcuco,  as  that  seemed  the 
place  best  adapted  for  annoying  the  enemy.  Mes- 
sages were  now  sent  to  the  confederate  Indians, 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  at  any  moment, 
and  the  troops  were  reviewed.  Cortes  found  that 
he  still  had  five  hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  among 
whom  were  eighty  musketeers  and  crossbow -men, 
and  nine  pieces  of  artillery.  Besides  these,  there 
were  forty  horsemen  :  and  to  the  whole  he  a^ded 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  Tlascalans.  This  was 
his  force  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico.'  On  the 
2.8th  of  December  (six  months  after  his  fatal  re- 
treat), he  moved  again  toward  the  capital. 

Mexico  was  now  in  a  far  different  condition 
from  that  in  which  Cortes  left  it.  The  six  months 
that  had  passed  away  had  been  improved  by  its 
citizens.  Cuitlahuitzin,  the  successor  of  Monte- 
zuma, had  not  only  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bold  attack  upon  the  Spaniards  on  the  night  of  their 
retreat,  but  he  had  repaired  the  damages  done  to 
his  city  by  the  invaders,  made  fortifications,  and 
filled  the  magazines  with  armor.     With  all  this  he 
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had,  If  possible,  infiisod  into  his  countrymen  a  still 
more  deadly  hatred  of  the  Spaniards.  But  in  the 
midst  of  those  lal)or8,  he  had  been  cut  down  hj 
the  small  pox,*  and  now  Guatimozin,  the  nephew 
of  Montezuma,  ruled  over  the  kingdom.  He  was 
a  very  young  man,  but  had  exhibited  such  daring 
courage  and  great  ability,  that  the  people  had  caHed 
him  to  the  throne. 

At  the  end  of  three  days,  without  any  opposition, 
Cortes  entered  Tezcuco.  The  streets  were  com- 
pletely deserted  ;  neither  men,  women,  nor  chil- 
dren, were  to  be  seen.  The  people  bad  carried 
their  goods  to  the  forests,  or  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  while  the  lord  of  Tezcuco  and  the  nobles  had 
fled  to  Mexico.  Cortes  soon  learned  that  Tezcnco 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  and  instantly  took 
advantage  of  it.  The  prince  who  had  fled  was 
said  to  be  an  usurper,  who  had  murdered  his  elder 
brother,  and  his  usurpation  had  been  aided  by  the 
King  of  Mexico.  At  the  same  time  a  ytmth  was 
pointed  out  to  Cortes  as  the  lawful  heir,  and  he 
immediately  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  lord  of 
Tezcuco.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  this  youth 
to  embrace  Christianity,  and  at  his  baptism  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Hernan  Cortes,  the  Spanish 
chief  standing  as  the  godfather.  Cortes  then  ap- 
pointed Escobar  and  two  other  Spaniards  to  attend 

*  The  Rnmll  pox  hari  been  introduced  into  the  kingdom  bj  a 
slave  who  came  into  the  country  with  Narraei. 
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upon  the  new  lord.  Terms  of  friendship  were  at 
once  made  :  the  young  man  engaging  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  aid  the  Spaniards ;  which  engagement, 
it  is  said,  he  kept  religiously.    ' 

Having  thus  arranged  matters  at  Tezcuco,  re- 
membering certain  acts  of  Cuitlahuitzin,  the  former 
lord  of  Iztapadapan,  he  determined  to  attack  that 
city.  Accordingly,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-fivo  Spaniards  and  all  the  Tlascalan 
army,  he  marched,  against  it.  At  their  approach, 
all  tho  inhabitants  fled  to  their  canoes.  The  Span- 
iards took  possession  without  any  trouble,  and  as 
the  night  was  coming  on,  resolved  to  make  their 
quarters  there.  They  had  scarcely  retired,  when 
the  water  began  to  rise  and  overflow  the  city.  The 
Iztapalapans  had  broken  the  mole  of  the  lake, 
hoping  to  drown  them.  The  Tezcucans  gave  the 
alarm  in  time,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  Cortes 
made  good  his  retreat.  He  lost,  however,  two  of 
his  mon,  a  number  of  Tlascalans,  and  one  of  the 
horses.  This  ingenuity  of  the  Indians  troubled 
him  very  much ;  he  felt  that  his  enemies  were 
more  dangerous  than  ho  had  supposed  them  to  be* 

His  next  effort  wan  to  get  possessicm  of  the  two 
towns  of  (yhalco  and  Tlalmamalco,  places  of  great 
importance  to  the  Spaniards,  as  they  lay  directly 
betwocm  Tlascala  and  Tezcuco.  Accordingly, 
Sandoval  and  Lugo  were  sent  with  a  body  of  two 
hundred  men  to  drive  the  Mexicans  from  them. 

13* 
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ThtH  thi^y  oaHily  nocoinpliHhod.  Menionger*  now 
cainii  i'roin  Mix(iui(%  Otninpnn,  and  othnr  citioif 
lH«)rtriiif(  tlio  proUu!ti(m  ol'  tlie  Hfmniartli ;  all  of 
whom  ('orttm  rounivt^d  vory  kindly,  readily  making 
timuM  with  tht'in. 

All  tho  iniitnrmiri  lor  htiilding  hi«  veaaeU  baing 
at  lon^rth  romly,  Oortt^H  dotorniinnd  to  liavo  tlioni 
brotight  from  'riuNc^iila  to  Tuxnitio.  'J'hia  woa 
an  iin[)orliiiit  htiNiiKiNH,  and  Sandoval  was  noiuctod 
to  ptirfonn  it.  On  iho  way  to  Tlatcala  wat  tho 
town  of  /olU'ptic,  whoHo  inhahiumtH  (ut  tho  timo 
whon  ( !ort<tN  whh  hurrying  to  tlm  ruliof  of  Alvaro* 
do)  htid  HurpriNiMl  and  nmrdnrod  forty  tSpantard« 
and  thrnt*  hundred  'JMaHcalanH,  on  tludr  march  from 
Vura  iWw'A  to  Mnxico.  (JortuN  won  ruNulvod  to 
ptiniNh  thnni  for  tluM  act,  and  conNoqucnttly  gavo 
ordfitN  to  Sandoval  to  Ntop  tUoru  and  clmMtiNfi 
thuni  on  IiIh  way.  Whon  Sandoval  approacho4 
thiM  irity,  thi)  inhahitantN  flud.  IIo  purtuod 
thuin,  and  niado  nniny  priaonnrH*  'l*bo  pito« 
ouH  crioH  of  tho  wonion,  howovur,  indnuod  iiim 
to  Hpare  thitni  all ;  ihtty  <ixpr»HHod  graat  Horruw 
for  what  thi^y  had  donn,  and  ho  oidy  exactod 
from  tliDni  a  promiHo  of  ohmliunco  and  good  con* 
dnct  for  tho  futuro.  ThiN  waM  tho  mora  ganoroiM 
in  ilio  lisador,  inaNmuch  an  ho  dificovarad  mnny 
thingN  Ut  ronMo  hiN  n^vango.  In  ona  of  tho  torn- 
pleN,  ho  Maw  tho  walU  and  idoiM  baamaarod  with 
ilia  biood  of  hbt  countryman ;  while  the  fkinii  of 
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two  of  their  faces,  together  with  those  of  four 
horses,  were  hung  upon  tl  e  ahars.  On  a  wall  in 
one  of  the  houses  he  found  this  inscription  :  "  In 
this  place  Juan  Zuste  and  his  wretched  compan- 
ions were  confined."  From  Zoltepec,  Sandoval 
nioved  on  to  Tlascala,  where  he  found  all  ready, 
and  Chichimecatl,  with  a  large  army  of  Tlascalans, 
prepared  to  start.  Eight  thousand  men  were  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  timbers,  cordage,  and  other 
materials.  A  Spanish  guard  went  before  them, 
and  a  guard  of  allies  was  placed  on  each  side. 
In  this  mode  they  marched  out  from  Tlascala. 
Flying  parties  of  Indians  sometimes  were  seen, 
but  none  dared  to  approach  them.  At  length  they 
came  near  to  Tezcuco.  Great  was  the  joy  now 
of  the  Spaniards  in  that  city.  Cortes  and  his  offi- 
cers came  out  to  meet  the  procession,  and  the 
Spanish  leader,  with  great  delight,  embraced  Chi- 
chimecatl  and  two  other  chiefs,  and  thanked  them 
for  their  great  kindness.  Six  hours  were  spent  in 
entering  Tezcuco.  It  was  a  perfect  jubilee.  The 
allies,  dressed  in  their  finest  garments,  and  decked 
ofif  with  their  gay  plumes,  marched  through  the 
streets,  sounding  their  horns  and  beating  their 
drums,  while  the  air  rang  with  the  shouts  of  tri- 
umph for  Castile  and  Tlascala. 

Martin  Lopez,  the  shipwright,  now  declared  that 
it  required  twenty  days  to  make  ready  for  the 
launching,  and  Cortes  determined  to  keep  his  men 
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employed  in  tho  moan  timo  in  rorlucingthe  cities  that 
wero  frienflly  to  (luritimozin.  Leaving  Sandoval  at 
Tezcuco,  with  a  party  of  liis  followers  he  attacked 
the  cities  of  Xaltocan  and  'I'acnbs,  the  first  of 
which  Was  plundorod  and  partly  destroyed  by  fire. 
Upon  his  return,  Sandoval  sallied  out  and  routed 
their  enemies  at  Huaxtopec  and  Jocapitchtla.  To 
add  to  their  joy  nt  this  time,  a  further  reinforce- 
ment of  Spaniards  arrived  at  Tezcuoo,  under  Ju- 
lian do  Alderetc.  Al(K'n*te  stated  that  the  vessel 
which  had  l)roii(;rl)t  liim  was  now  lying  at  Vera 
Cruz,  laden  witli  military  stores  for  the  army,  and 
(what  was  still  bettor  news  for  Cortes)  that  the 
Bishop  of  Hurtros,  one  of  his  principal  enemies, 
had  been  deposed  from  his  authority  over  the  West 
Indies. 

Motives  of  policy,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  city  of  Mexico  (for  Cortes  felt  assured 
now  that  he  should  conquer  it),  prompted  the  Span- 
ish leader  to  send  messengers  to  Guatimosin,  pro- 
posing to  make  terms  of  peace.  Guatimozin,  how^ 
ever,  would  listen  to  no  terms ;  he  sent  back  a 
scornful  answer,  and  Cortes  at  once  returned  to  his 
depredations.  The  city  of  Quauhnahuac  was  neit 
attacked  and  reduced.  Thence  he  sallied  against 
Xochimilco,  a  large  town  on  the  lake  of  Chaloo. 
Here  multitudes  had  gathered  to  oppose  him ;  they 
had  cut  down  the  bridges  to  stop  him,  and  erected 
palisades  to  shelter  themselves.    The  eager  Span* 
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iards  dashed  into  the  stream,  and  many  lost  their 
lives  in  attempting  to  swim  over.  The  battle  was 
fioroe  on  both  sides.  In  this  struggle  Cortes  camo 
near  losing  his  life.  His  horse  fell  under  him, 
while  surrounded  by  the  enemy :  he  was  instantly 
knocked  down  ;  a  crowd  seised  him  and  were  car- 
rying him  off  in  triumph.  At  this  moment,  Chris- 
toval  do  Olid,  perceiving  his  perilous  conditioHt 
dashed  forward  with  a  body  of  Tlascalans,  and,  by 
a  mighty  eifort,  rescued  him.  Cortes  and  Olid 
both  received  dangerous  wounds  on  the  head. 
Many  of  his  soldiers  being  also  wounded,  he  was 
forced  to  remain  four  duys  at  this  place,  that  they 
might  all  recruit.  Duriuj^  this  time,  the  enemy 
annoyed  tliem  very  much.  A  party  of  four  of  hit 
men  having  wandered  off  to  sack  a  house  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  the  Mexicans  came  in  canoes, 
surrounded  it,  and  carried  tliem  off.  These  unfor* 
tunato  captives  were  taken  to  Guatimozin,  who  ex- 
amined them  very  particularly  as  to  tlie  numbers 
tlmt  followed  Cortes.  Afler  gaining  from  them  all 
the  information  he  could,  he  ordered  their  hande 
and  feet  to  be  cut  off.  In  this  condition  they  were 
exhibited  through  the  country,  until  at  length  he 
coniinunded  that  they  should  be  killed. 

To  his  surprise,  Cortes  discovered  now  that  some 
of  his  men  wore  still  disaffected  ;  indeed,  that  this 
disaffeciion  had  even  ripened  into  a  plot  to  destroy 
him.   The  few  remaining  soldiers  of  Narvaei  were 
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once  more  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  firiiiGi- 
pal  man  among  them  was  Antonio  Villafanm.  He 
was  still  a  warm  friend  to  Velasquez,  and,  of  course, 
disliked  the  Spanish  leader.  Thoagh  a  privats 
soldier,  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  power ;  enei^ 
getic,  resolute,  and  persuasive,  he  secretly  cher* 
ished  discontent  among  the  men  with  great  success. 
From  time  to  time  they  met  at  his  quarters,  until 
at  length,  having  prepared  them  for  action,  ha 
boldly  proposed  that  they  should  murder  Cortes 
and  his  principal  officers,  give  the  comniand  of  tlie 
army  to  a  brother-in-law  of  Velasquez,  and  font 
him  to  take  them  back  to  Cuba.  They  all  wel* 
corned  the  proposition,  ,bound  themselves  by  ss 
oath,  and  signed  their  names  to  a  paper  presented 
by  Villafana.  Their  plan  was  to  murder  thsB 
while  at  table  :  a  letter,  feigned  to  have  come  fima 
Vera  Cruz,  was  to  be  presented  to  Cortes,  and 
while  he  was  engaged  in  reading  it,  the  fatal  blow 
was  to  be  given.  Others  soon  joined  them  ;  they 
felt  strong ;  the  day  was  fixed.  On  the  eve  of  thst 
day,  a  soldier  (one  of  the  original  followers  of 
Cortes)  came  to  the  commander,  and  begged  thst 
he  might  see  him  privately.  His  request  was  im- 
mediately granted.  He  now  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Cortes,  unfolded  the  whole  plan,  and  un- 
plored  his  forgiveness ;  he  was  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, but  had  not  the  heart  to  be  so  longer. 
The  news  startled  Cortes ;  yet  he  was,  as  uaosl, 
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self-possessed.  He  instantly  summoned  Sando- 
val,  Alvarado,  and  some  others  of  the  intended 
victims,  and  proceeded  to  Yillafana's  quarters. 
Numbers  were  there ;  they  were  taken  by  surprise ; 
they  looked  like  guilty  men.  Some  tried  to  es« 
cape,  but  were  immediately  taken.  Cortes  himself 
seized  Villafana,  and  snatched  from  his  bosom  the 
paper  containing  the  names  of  the  conspirators. 
The  accomplices  of  Yillafaiia  were  carried  to  pris* 
on,  while  he  was  immediately  brought  to  trial.  HiiB 
guilt  was  proved,  he  was  condemned  to  die,  and 
the  next  morning  was  seen  hanging  before  the 
door  of  his  quarters. 

The  paper  showed  names  surprising  to  Cortes  : 
the  conspiracy  was  far  deeper  than  he  had  sup- 
posed. It  was  impossible,  however,  to  bring  these 
men  to  execution  ;  he  could  not  spare  them.  With 
great  presence  of  mind,  he  ordered  the  prisoners 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  then  assembled  all  his 
troops.  He  now  told  them  of  the  awful  plot  that  had 
threatened  destruction  to  all  their  hopes.  Pointing 
to  the  body  of  Villafana,  he  called  on  them  to  look 
upon  the  traitor,  declaring  that  he  was  very  happy 
that  his  doom  fell  upon  no  other  Spaniard ;  that 
there  were  other  conspirators,  but  he  was  ignorant 
as  to  who  they  were  ;  he  himself  had  arrested 
Villafana,  but  in  his  confusion  and  fright  the  guilty 
man  had  swallowed  a  paper  containing  the  names 
of  his  accompiicei ;  and  who  these  accomplice* 
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might  be,  could  now  never  be  known.  The  guilty 
men  in  the  crowd  were  at  once  relieved ;  thej 
fancied  they  were  unsuspected,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  leader  knew  them  all,  and  watched  them 
closely. 

In  a  little  time,  they  were  gathered  together  oa 
a  more  joyous  occasion.  Martin  Lopez  had  worked 
diligently,  and  all  was  now  ready  for  the  launch. 
The  Spanianls  having  attended  mass  and  received 
the  communion,  the  whole  army  was  drawn  up  oa 
the  banks  of  the  canal.  The  brigantines  glided 
gently  into  the  water,  while  Father  Olmedo  stood 
by  to  bless  them  and  give  their  names.  The  sails 
were  then  hoisted,  to  try  them ;  and,  as  they 
ploughed  the  water,  the  "  te  Deum**  was  chanted, 
while  the  words  echoed  with  the  roar  of  artilleiy 
and  shouts  of  joy. 


HKKNAN    CORTEB. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


.  ORTES  reviewed  hia  aimy 
once  more,  preparatory  to  his 
(  attack  upon  the  city  of  JMex- 
He  found  that  he  had 
y  eighty-six  hone  men,  eight 
hundred  infantry,  together  with 
three  large  cuinons,  fifteen 
small  field-pieces,  s  thonaand 
-  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  a  large 
^  quantity  of  balls  and  arrows.  To 
these  he  added  an  immense  number 
[  of  TIaccalans  and  other  allies,  &nd 
then  divided  his  army  into  three 
^  parlB,  placing  over  these  his  well-tried 
s  Sandoval,  Alvarado,  and  Olid. 
Vina  of  Tepejacac,  Tacuba,  and 
Cojohuacan,  wore  situated  on  the  causeways,  and 
served  to  guard  the  city  from  the  first  attacks.  The 
three  divisions  were  to  take  possession  of  these 
three  places,  while  Cnrtei  himself  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  which  was  considered  the  most 
important  part  of  the  enterprise. 
The  parties  soon  aet  out  for  theii  respective 
14 
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positions.  Alvarado  and  Olid  in  a  little  time 
reached  Tacuba.  The  aqueduct  of  Chapoltepec 
passed  through  this  place,  affording  a  supply  of 
fresh  water  to  the  Mexican  capital.  This  they 
determined  to  destroy,  and  at  once  set  to  the  woik. 
The  Mexicans  opposed  them  fiercely ;  the  strug- 
gle was  a  hard  one,  but  at  length  they  sor  i»»  Id 
in  cutting  off  the  pipes.  Flushed  with  .soocess, 
they  now  attempted  to  take  posaessioQ  of  the  first 
bridge  on  the  causeway  of  Tacub^^  As  they  uf- 
proached  this  spot,  they  found  immeiise  nmiiben 
gathered  to  oppose  them;  the  causeway  wu 
thronged  with  the  enemy,  while  eadi  irida  was 
lined  with  canoes,  from  which  the  Mexieans  pomed 
in  their  arrows.  At  the  first  discharge,  three  Span- 
iards were  slain  and  thirty  wounded.  The  Span- 
iards only  fought  the  more  fiercely ;  yet,  after  aU 
their  efforts,  they  were  forced  to  retreat  to  Tacaba, 
eight  of  their  number  being  dead,  and  more  than 
fifty  wounded.  Leaving  Alvarado,  Olid  pushed  on 
to  his  station  at  Cojohuacan. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cortes  had  brought  the-  fleet 
out  on  the  lake,  and  after  various  manosuvrea,  pn^ 
ceeded  to  attack  a  rock  near  the  city,  where  n 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  for  refuge. 
The  Mexicans,  perceiving  his  design,  sent  oadt 
their  whole  naval  force  (consisting  of  four  thoih 
sand  canoes)  against  his  brigantines.  C<Mrtea  now 
moved  fairly  out  into  the  lake,  and  formed  hia  fleet 
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in  the  shape  of  a  cretcent  to  receive  them.  Aa 
they  oamo  near,  the  aaiia  of  tho  brigantinea  were 
•pread,  and  thoy  danhed  through  them,  over- 
turning aomo,  and  licattoring  the  reat,  to  tho  great 
lonii  of  tho  Moxicana.  Olid  had  now  reached 
hill  post,  and  from  the  tompie  at  Cojohuacan  aaw 
tho  conflict  on  tho  laico.  lie  instantly  pushed 
along  tho  oauaoway  toward  the  city,  drove  the 
Moxicana  from  aomo  of  tho  trenchoa,  and  took  poa* 
HONHion.  Cortoa  now  attacked  tho  bantion  called 
Xf»loc,  situatod  at  tho  angle  made  by  the  junction 
of  tho  roada  of  Cojohuacan  and  latapalapan.  The 
Mexicana  defended  tho  place  with  groat  obstinacy  ; 
multitudes  fell  in  thoir  ofTorta  to  aave  it,  but  it  was 
atormod  and  takcm.  As  this  was  a  apot  of  great 
importancu,  and  in  diroct  communication  with  the 
diviition  of  Olid,  Corlos  doterminod  to  eatablish  his 
camp  hero.  The  three  diviaiona  wore  now  on  the 
tliroo  causoways,  and,  aa  tho  principal  attacka  of 
the  enomy  wore  from  tho  canooa  that  lined  thom, 
ho  dintributod  hia  Acct  so  as  to  protect  tho  throe 
divisions  in  thoir  throe  ciTorls  against  tho  city- 
giving  orders  that  thoy  wore  to  bo  managed  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  three  officers  in  command.  The 
fiego  now  rogularly  commenced. 

From  tliis  moment,  a  sorios  of  attacks,  retreata, 
kirmiahoH,  and  mamnuvros,  were  going  on  upon 
le  cnuNoways.     Tho  causeway  of  Tacuba  was 

0  shortest,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Alvarado 
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would  be  the  first,  therefore,  to  enter  the  eiqr*  Bnl 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  shortest  caused  it  to  be  lbs 
most  carefully  guarded.  Every  moming,  Alruido 
renewed  his  attempt,  and  each  day  met  with  a 
sharp  opposition.  At  night,  the  Mexicans  repaired 
whatever  damage  he  had  done,  and  in  the  moniiig 
showed  themselves  as  stubborn  as  ever ;  while  the 
Spaniards,  regardless  of  wounds,  endeavored  lo 
pusli  their  way  onward  to  the  capital,  and  wen 
continually  disappointed  in  their  hope  of  reaching 
it.  Alvarado  perceived  now,  to  hie  aorrow,  that 
the  destniction  of  the  aqueduct  of  Chapoltopee 
had  not  taken  from  the  city  its  supply  of  watei; 
Canoes  were  seen  continually  by  night  bringilig 
casks  from  the  towns  on  the  bordera  of  the 
lake.  Provisions  were  brought  in  the  aame  way} 
thus  defeating  the  hope  of  reducing  the  city  fay 
famine.  Two  of  the  brigantines  were  set  to  ^prateh 
these  boats  and  intercept  them,  but  the  cunBiaf 
of  the  Mexicans  defeated  this.  Their  canoea  wave 
sailinuf  in  every  direction,  to  beguile  them.  Sofia 
from  being  taken  themselves,  they  even  oontiivaA 
to  tempt  the  two  brigantines  near  the  border  of  di^ 
lake,  where  thirty  of  their  largest  boats  layiaaOH 
bush.  An  attack  was  instantly  made :  the  brignt 
tines  could  not  well  be  worked  in  that  position  j 
every  Spaniard  was  wounded,  and  one  of  tho  Olp* 
tains  killed.  To  increase  the  difficultyof  the  siegi^ 
periodical  rains  now  set  in  ;  these,  howovofi  dil 
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not  deter  Alvarado  and  his  followers  from  their  at« 
tempts,  though  these  attempts  were  still  unsuccess- 
ful.  Whatever  advance  he  made,  however,  was  a 
safe  one  ;  if  he  gained  a  foot  of  ground,  he  kept  it. 
Houses  were  destroyed  and  ditches  filled  behind 
him  as  far  as  he  passed,  to  enable  him  to  make 
good  his  retreat,  if  it  became  necessary.  Very 
much  the  same  scenes  were  passing  on  the  other 
causeways.  Daily  efforts  were  made,  both  by 
land  and  water,  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  city, 
and  all  proved  unsuccessful. 

At  last,  wearied  and  mortified  with  continued 
disappointment,  Cortes  resolved  upon  a  general  as- 
sault. Accordingly,  he  commanded  Alvarado  and 
Sandoval  to  lead  on  their  divisions,  regardless  of 
all  opposition,  while  he  himself  took  the  command 
of  the  .division  at  Cojohiiacan.  The  order  was  in- 
stantly obeyed :  the  three  divisions  moved  forward. 
The  Mexicans  met  them  with  the  fury  of  madmen ; 
their  opposition  was  tremendous.  In  spite  of  this 
opposition,  however,  Cortes  continued  to  gain 
ground,  carrying  everything  before  him.  Julian 
de  Alderete,  according  to  command  that  he  should 
follow  on  and  fill  up  all  ditches  behind  him,  was 
close  upon  him,  but,  in  the  ardor  of  the  struggle, 
neglected  this  necessary  duty.  The  Mexicans  at 
length  fled  before  Cortes,  in  apparent  dismay,  and 
he  reached  the  capital.  This  was  only  a  strata- 
gem :  the  design  was  to  bring  him  beyond  the  nar- 

14* 
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row  pRM  in  tho  causrway.  He  had  no  sooner 
entrroil  tho  city,  than  tho  big  drum  wu  atruck,  tho 
horns  in  the  ti'inplo  sent  forth  their  blaata :  the 
Moxionns  raisoil  their  horrid  yells,  and  at  once 
llockod  to  tho  onusoway.  Alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  hi8  mon,  Tortos  onlorod  a  rotroat.  Accordingly, 
Jioy  i\.inuu".uH\l  retreating,  but  when  they  reacW 
tho  nnrrow  pass,  nil  was  confusion.  Multitudes 
pressed  \\[Hm  them  by  land,  arrows  wore  showered 
niH)n  them  fn)m  tho  boats  ;  it  was  now  a  general 
rout.  Stru^;i;liu|u^  to  escape,  the  men  pushed  on 
only  to  plun^o  into  the  big  ditch  lol\  open  by  Al- 
doreto.  In  that  fatal  gap  foil  men  and  horses, 
Spaniards  and  Indians,  all  in  one  mighty  struggle. 
Cortes  was  still  solf-possossed  ;  regardless  of  his 
life,  he  plun<;ed  into  tho  gap,  animating  some,  tnd 
rescuing  others.  Many  a  sinking  companion  did 
ho  save  that  day.  In  the  midst  of  these  noUe 
struggles,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  leg ;  sis 
Mexicans  seized  him,  and  were  carrying  him  off 
in  triuni{)h.  At  this  critical  moment,  two  brare 
Spaniards,  Olea  and  Lerma,  rushed  to  his  rescue. 
Olea  killed  four  of  the  Mexicans,  and  then  lost  his 
own  life  ;  while  Lerma,  sinking  with  his  wounds, 
would  likewise  have  been  a  captire,  had  nol  Qui- 
nones,  with  a  Imdy  of  Spanianls  and  TlMcalans, 
at  that  iastuut  snatclunl  them  from  their  dangsr.  j 
Cortes  was  litUnl  out  of  tho  water  and  placed  upoi  j 
a  horse ;  tho  miserable  remnant  of  i  divitiss 
escaping  as  it  could. 
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Alvarado  was  hardly  more  successful.  Hav- 
ing vanquished  Cortes,  the  enemy  now  rushed 
upon  him  in  greater  numbers.  To  aid  them,  they 
cunningly  threw  into  his  ranks  five  bleeding 
heads,  swearing  that  they  were  the  heads  of  Cortes, 
Sandoval,  and  other  chiefs,  and  that  Alvarado's 
should  soon  he  added  to  the  number.  The  Span- 
iards were  in  dismay ;  they  supposed  that  their 
brave  leader  had  perished,  and  could  fight  no  longer. 
Alvarado  ordered  a  hasty  Retreat,  and  with  great 
difficulty  escaped  with  a  part  of  his  division. 

The  division  of  Sandoval  suffered  the  least  loss. 
He  had  pressed  far  on  toward  the  city,  and  felt 
sure  of  success,  when  suddenly  numbers  rushed 
upon  him,  both  Cortes  and  Alvarado  being  defeat- 
ed. The  Mexicans  resorted  to  the  same  stratagem 
that  had  been  practised  upon  Alvarado.  With  des- 
perate energy,  however,  he  continued  the  fight, 
until,  finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  success, 
he  commenced  retreating.  By  an  effort  of  skill, 
he  managed  his  retreat  in  so  orderly  a  manner,  that 
only  two  of  his  men  were  killed.  The  great  mass, 
however  (among  them  Sandoval  himself),  was 
wounded.  In  this  general  assault,  which  had  thus 
ended,  sixty  Spaniards  and  a  great  number  of 
allies  were  slain,  while  almost  every  survivor  was 
suffering  from  his  wounds.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  lost  six  horses,  one  cannon,  and  a  quantity 
of  their  arms 
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Night  now  closed  in,  but  not  to  give  then 
The  Mexicans  prepared  for  a  frightful  fe 
The  Spaniards  heard  the  sound  of  the  big 
and  the  blasts  of  the  horns  and  trumpetSy  m 
with  the  exulting  yells  of  the  conquerors,  w1 
the  temples,  that  were  brilliantly  illuminated 
saw  the  priests  moving  about,  and  their  poo 
tive  comrades  made  to  dance  naked  befcn 
idols.  Then,  too,  they  could  hear  the  pi« 
shrieks  of  the  wretched  prisoners  as  they 
laid  upon  the  altars  to  be  sacrificed  ;  and 
they  spent  the  long  night  weeping  for  their  fr 
they  vowed  in  their  liearts  an  awful  revenge 

After  this  defeat,  the  Mexicans  sent  the 
of  those  slain  in  sacrifice  to  all  the  neighl 
towns  and  provinces,  declaring  to  the   peop] 
the  gods,  being  delighted  with  the  blood  of 
sacrifices,  had  promised  that  in  eight  daj 
hated  Spaniards  should  all  be  destroyed,  and  * 
restored  to  their  empire.     This  was   a  cv 
stratagem.     The  superstition  of  the   Indiai 
lowed  them  to  believe  the  story ;  and  thus 
provinces  already  hostile  to  the  Spaniards,  be 
more   bitter  in  their  hatred,  while    their 
began  to  desert.     Even  the  Tlascalans  wen 
posed  to  abandon  him.*     Cortes  veiy  pnid 
determined  to  attempt  nothing  during  these 

*  It  is  said  that  Chichimecatl,  the  young  lord  of  Tt 
and  eight  Tlascalans,  were  all  that  stood  by  hin. 
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days.  He  placed  himself  on  the  defensive,  and 
resolved  to  wait  quietly  until  the  Indians  should 
•ee  that  the  story  was  idle. 

Eight  days  passed  away,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  still  undestroyed.  The  Indians  now  flocked 
again  to  the  standard  of  Cortes  in  larger  numbers 
than  ever  ;  ho  soon  had  the  command  of  fifty  thou- 
sand ullies.  Just  at  this  time,  a  vessel  arrived  at 
Villa  Rica  with  men  and  ammunition.  This  last 
article  was  very  much  needed,  as  the  Spaniards 
had  spent  nearly  all  their  gunpowder.  With  a 
heart  unbroken  by  his  fresh  calamity,  and  still  car- 
ryinf*  the  fixed  determination  of  conquering  Mexico, 
Cortes  now  resolved  upon  another  attack.  This 
time  ho  was  resolved  to  trust  to  prudence  as  well 
as  courage ;  and,  giving  up  all  thought  of  preserv- 
ing the  city,  he  at  once  commenced  his  siege  of 
destruction. 

The  three  divisions  were  commanded  to  advance 
in  strict  military  order :  they  were  to  destroy  every 
house  in  the  way  ;  while  the  allies,  following  im- 
mediately behind,  were  to  fill  up  all  ditches — 
thereby  making  a  retreat  easy,  if  necessary.  The 
divisions  started,  and  the  plan  was  regularly  fol- 
lowed up.  Day  arter  day  the  Mexicans  found 
themselves  shut  up  in  narrower  limits ;  yet  Guati- 
niozin  continued  his  rosi^itance,  and  seemed  deter- 
min(nl  to  see  the  lust  house  in  Mexico  razed  to  the 
upround  before  he  would  consent  that  the  Spaniards 
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should  enter  the  city.  At  length,  Alvarado  with 
his  division  worked  his  way  to  the  great  square 
of  Tlaltoloco.  IIo  found  that  a  great  number  of 
warriors  and  priests  had  gathered  in  the  temple 
which  commanded  tho  entrance  to  the  square  ;  and 
as  his  comrades  from  tho  other  causeways  were  to 
mocit  in  tliis  square  (the  general  musto ring-place 
agreed  up(m),  lie  determined  to  attack  them.  With 
his  whole  force,  ho  rushed  impetuously  forwardl| 
gained  the  temple,  drove  out  the  Mexicans,  set  fire 
to  tho  idols,  and  planted  the  Spanish  banner  OA 
the  top  of  tho  building,  to  cheer  his  approaching 
companions. 

TluH  was  a  joyous  signal  to  Cortes  and  Sando- 
val. With  renewed  energies  they  pressed  on,  and 
in  four  days  joined  Alvarado  in  the  square.  His 
plan  waH  thus  far  successful ;  ho  was  now  master 
'  of  the  weHtern  portion  of  the  city,  and  Cortea  re- 
solved to  pursue  it  further.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  he  sent  another  messenger  to  Ouatimo- 
zin  with  proposals.  The  proud  Mexican  King 
again  gave  him  a  scornful  answer,  and  the  Span- 
iard h  at  cmco  renewed  their  operations.  Every 
day  the  Mexicans  wore  enclosed  in  a  narrower 
compass,  while  a  heap  of  ruins  continued  to 
mark  tlie  progress  of  the  Spaniards.  Tho  uto- 
ation  of  the  Mexicans  was  now  awful.  The 
brigantines  commanded  the  lake,  the  TUtcalaof 
cut  off  all  communication  by  land ;  and  that  die 
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horrors  of  famine  were  added  to  those  of  war. 
The  want  of  food  soon  produced  disease  among 
them,  and  now  the  awful  horrors  of  war,  famine, 
and  pestilence,  were  all  upon  them.  Every  night 
the  poor  famishing  creatures  were  prowling  about 
the  Spanish  quarters  in  search  of  food  ;  every  day 
they  were  shut  up  in  smaller  limits.  The  heart 
of  Guatimozin  was  touched,  but  not  subdued ;  with 
a  proud  and  unconquerable  spirit,  he  seemed  re- 
solved to  see  his  beautiful  capital  one  complete 
ruin,  rather  than  submit.  All  the  city,  except  one 
small  quarter,  was  now  in  possession  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  this  was  soon  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
rest. 

The  command  of  the  fleet  was  given  to  Sando- 
val. He  was  to  attack  that  quarter  by  sea,  while 
Cortes  made  an  assault  by  land.  The  Mexicans 
now  perceived  that  all  was  well  nigh  over,  and 
tried  to  persuade  Guatimozin  to  quit  the  place,  fly 
to  the  distant  provinces,  and  there  rally  his  troops. 
To  aid  him  in  this  matter,  they  brought  to  Cortes 
pretended  proposals  of  peace — hoping  that  while 
he  was  negotiating  with  them,  Guatimozin  might 
escape.  In  this  plan  they  were  disappointed :  the 
bold  defence  of  Guatimozin,  with  his  bold  answers, 
had  taught  the  Spanish  chief  that  the  death  or  cap- 
tivity of  that  prince  was  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Spaniards  in  his  kingdom.  Deter- 
mined, therefore,  that  he  should  in  no  way  escape, 
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he  had  given  strict  commands  to  Ssadorai  to  bi 
on  the  lookout.  Every  canoe  was  doaelj  watchad. 
Seeing  some  large  boats  moving  speedily  towiid 
the  land,  Sandoval  gave  signal  for  a  chase.  Ga^ 
cia  Holguin,  who  commanded  the  swiftest  Imgaa* 
tine,  soon  came  up  with  them.  From  the  snperior 
appearance  of  one  of  the  boats,  he  judged  ii  to  bt 
the  King's,  and  instantly  prepared  to  fire  upon  it 
Guatimozin  now  showed  himself,  and  declared  he 
was  ready  to  submit.  With  the  .Queen  and  Ui 
attendants  he  was  immediately  taken  on  board  thi 
vessel.  His  first  demand  was  that  he  might  bi 
taken  before  the  Spanish  general.  He  was  canied 
to  the  shore,  and  brought  before  Cortes.  Thon^ 
vanquished,  his  spirit  was  unbroken.  He  cried  oat 
to  the  Spaniard,  "  Malinatzin^  I  have  done  aU  ia 
my  power  to  defend  my  kingdom  and  my  peoplsi 
All  my  efforts  have  been  fruitless.  I  have  ««*l*«g 
else  to  attempt.  Take  your  dagger  and  stab  ns 
to  the  heart !''  Cortes  was  too  much  of  a  aoUiff 
not  to  feel.  Guatimozin  was  a  young  man  (onlf 
then  five-and-twenty),  and,  though  a  ciqptiTe«  had 
proved  himself  a  hero.  He  endeavored  to 
him  in  his  sorrow,  promising  diat  be  should 
tinue  to  reign,  subject  to  the  authority  cUbm  King 
of  Spain ;  and  commanded  that  he,  with  hie  tuaitf^ 
should  be  treated  with  marked  respect.  The  siegs 
was  now  ended :  he  was  master  of  the  ^^•p***! 
But  what  was  the  capital  now  1    Three 
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of  that  once  beantiful  city  lay  in  ruins,  and  all  the 
squares,  streets,  and  courts,  were  filled  with  dead 
bodies.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  move  without 
stumbling  over  them.  Bernal  Diaz  (one  of  the 
soldiers  of  Cortes)  declares  that  "  all  the  streets, 
squares,  and  houses,  were  covered  with  the  bodies 
of  the  slain ;  among  the  heaps  of  which  were  to 
be  seen  many  wretches  crawling  about  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  those  loathsome  diseases  produced 
by  famine,  or  unnatural  food,  exhaustion,  and  in- 
fected air.  The  trees  had  been  stripped  of  their 
bark — the  earth  dug  up,  in  search  of  food.  Not 
a  drop  of  fresh  water  could  be  found."  The  Span- 
iards had  lost  in  that  siege  more  than  one  hundred 
of  their  men  ;  their  allies  had  lost  thousands ; 
while  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Mexicans  had  perished.  The  air  was  polluted 
with  the  masses  of  the  dead.  Cortes  was  forced 
to  leave  the  city,  that  it  might  be  cleansed  ;  and 
during  three  days  and  nights  the  causeways  were^ 
filled  with  miserahle  beings  carrying  off  the  dead.* 
In  all  this  misery,  the  Spaniards  felt  the  joy  of 
conquerors.  They  had  endured  a  hard  struggle ; 
their  enemy  was  subdued :  they  were  now  to  find 
their  treasures.  Returning  to  the  city,  they  com- 
menced their  search  ;  but  it  was  only  to  be  disap- 
pointed.    No  booty  was  to  be  gathered  ;  the  whole 

*  It  is  said  that  Maria  Estrada  again  distinguished  herself  in 
this  siege,  together  with  Beatriz  Bermodez,  and  several  other 
women. 

15 
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quantity  of  gold  that  was  discovered  mmoaiited  onl; 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollan,  haidl] 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  enterprise 
Their  golden  hopes  were  clouded  :  now  they  be 
gan  to  murmur.  By  the  adrice  of  Father  Ohneds 
this  treasure  was  divided  among  the  side  ad 
wounded.  The  murmurs  of  the  discMintented  nra 
became  louder ;  they  began  to  insinuate  that  Cortai 
was  unjust.  There  was  a  rumor  that  Guatimoiia, 
four  days  before  he  was  taken,  had  thrown  qna* 
tities  of  gold  and  precious  stones  into  the  lake,  lo 
disappoint  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  now 
they  openly  declared  that  Cortes  knew  more  abort 
this  matter  than  he  was  willing  to  confess.  Thsf 
demanded  that  Guatimozin  should  be  pnt  to  the 
torture  until  he  should  confess  where  the  treasnrBi 
were  hid.  Cortes  very  properly  refused  this  tsnuA 
demand.  They  were  only  the  more  clamorous,  dy- 
ing out  that  it  was  no  good  feeling  which  promptod 
him  to  deny  them,  but  a  desire  to  keep  the  place 
concealed,  that  he  alone  might  have-all  the  treasma. 
A  revolt  was  openly  talked  of.  Thus  ungenerooily 
accused,  to  prove  his  innocence,  in  a  weak  mo- 
ment Cortes  allowed  them  to  seize  Guatimozin.  He 
was  instantly  put  to  the  torture.  The  agony  wai 
borne  by  the  unfortunate  King  with  unflinching  fo 
titude,  until  Cortes,  in  a  rage,  snatched  him  aw^ 
from  them.    He  had  no  story  to  tell :  the  treasorei 
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were  not  to  be  found.*  The  life  of  this  unhappy 
captive  was,  however,  only  prolonged  three  years  ; 
the  statement  of  a  Mexican  inducing  the  Spaniard9 
to  suspect  a  revolt,  in  which  he  was  said  to  be  con- 
cerned, he  was  condemned  to  die,  and  was  hanged. 

Cortes  now  resolved  to  send  some  of  his  men  to 
the  distant  provinces,  to  subdue  them  and  plant 
settlements.  This  was  necessary,  to  make  his 
conquest  complete ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  serve  to  employ  his  soldiers,  turn  their 
thoughts  from  their  disappointment,  and  possibly 
lead  them  to  the  treasures  they  desired.  Accord- 
ingly, Sandoval,  Olid,  and  others,  were  started  off 
^ith  parties  in  various  directions.  ^ 

But  while  ho  was  thus  busily  engaged  in  con- 
quests which  were  daily  adding  kingdoms  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  his  enemies  had  been  busy  in 
Spain.  The  Bishop  of  Burgos  and  others  tor- 
mented the  King  with  the  entreaty  to  take  all 
power  and  command  from  the  Spanish  conqueror. 
Moved  by  their  importunities,  Charles  at  last  con- 
sented. Mexico  was  scarcely  reduced,  when  Chris- 
toval  de  Tapia  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  with  full 

•  There  is  a  story  thai  the  lord  of  Tacnba  was  pui  to  the 
torture  with  Guatimozin.  The  mode  of  torture  was,  by  anoint- 
ing their  feet  with  oil,  and  exposing  them  to  fire.  This  poor  man, 
it  ih  said,  died  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  in  his  last  agony  cast  an 
imi>loring  look  toward  the  King.  Guatimozin,  observhig  this 
look,  cried  out  reproachftiUy, "  Am  I  reposing  on  a  bed  of 
roses  ?" 
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power  to  seize  Cortes,  and  treat  him  as  a  gnihf 
man.  Alvarado,  who  was  in  commuid  «t 
Rica,  received  Tapia  veiy  kindly,  hut  at  the 
time  sent  a  messenger  to  Cortes,  to  tell  him  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  him.  Tapia  was  now  ad- 
vancing toward  Mexico,  and  Cortes  conmiaaded 
some  of  his  officers  to  go  out  and  meet  him,  tbat 
they  might  come  to  terms  peaceably.  Father  (H- 
medo  and  others  persuaded  him  to  return  to  Chem- 
poalla,  and  there  show  his  commission  to  then. 
Tapia  was  treated  with  great  respect,  but  he  soon 
found  that  he  was  dealing  with  men  more  cunning 
than  himself,  and  that  he  could  hardly  hope  to  fulfil 
his  orders ;  time  was  wasted,  and  his  business  not 
at  all  forwarded.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
Cortes  now  tried  the  power  of  gold  upon  Tapik 
The  plan  succeeded ;  he  was  at  once  bought  over. 
This  danger  being  averted,  Cortes  now  set  dili- 
gently to  the  work  of  rebuilding  Mexico.  Tlus 
was  to  be  done  in  grand  style,  suitable  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  New  World.  The  ruins  and  robbisli 
being  cleared  away,  grounds  were  marked  off  tat 
the  erection  of  churches,  convents,  and  public 
buildings,  while  others  were  laid' out  for  squares 
and  market-places.  He  caused  a  magnificent  pal> 
ace  to  be  erected  for  himself,  and  here  took  up  his 
residence.  His  old  prisoner  Narvaez  was  n»w 
thought  of.  Sending  to  Villa  Rica,  he  had  him 
brought  to  Mexico,  that  ho  might  be  reconciled  to 
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him.  Cortes  received  him  with  great  kindness, 
embraced  him  warmly,  and  would  not  allow  him 
to  submit  to  the  custom  of  kissing  his  hand.  He 
was  now  at  liberty.  This  generosity  was  for- 
gotten by  Narvaez.  Led  on  by  the  Bishop  of 
Burgos,  he  became  afterward  one  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Cortes. 

15* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HILE  thns  smployed  at  Ai 
capiul,  Cortes  waa  suddenlj 
called  off  by  a  rerolt  in  tin 
province  of  Panuco.    Tlieii»> 
tives  of  that  region  had  riaso 
in  arms,  and  maaaacred  mam 
of  the  SpaniardB  who  had  gaea 
thereto  make  settlemsnta.  Cot- 
lea  instantlj',  upon  hearing  thii, 
marched  out  against  them,  routed 
them  in  two  bottles,  forced  them  10 
aubmit  to  his  authority,  and  then 
returned  to  Mexico  to  continue  hii 

j  post  experience  had  tanght  him 
i/j  ^~  to  dread  the  influence  of  hia  enamieain 
Spain,  he  determined  to  Bond  mesaengera  onca 
more  to  that  kingdom,  to  watch  hia  intereata  and 
represent  his  conduct.  Accordingly,  two  of  hii 
particular  friends,  Alonzo  Davila  and  QniSona^ 
wore  despatched  there,  bearing  a  rich  piaaent  of 
gold  and  jewels  to  the  King,  together  with  a  r^ 
quest  from  their  countrymen  that  the  ohiaf  eoB' 
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mand  of  New  Spain  might  be  given  to  their  leader. 
At  the  same 'time,  Cortes  sent  letters,  to  advance 
his  own  interests  and  those  of  his  faithful  officers. 
I'hese  messengers  were  very  unfortunate  on  their 
voyage.  Quinones  was  killed  in  a  duel  at  Ter- 
ceira,  and  Davila  was  made  a  prisoner  by  a  French 
privateer  and  carried  to  France.  From  this  point, 
however,  he  was  enabled  to  send  his  letters  to  Don 
Martin,  the  father  of  Heman  Cortes.  The  appre* 
hensions  of  Cortes  were  well  founded.  A  furious 
contest  was  now  going  on  in  Spain  about  him. 
All  manner  of  charges  were  brought  against  him 
by  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  backed  by  Narvaez 
and  Tapia,  who  had  now  returned  to  Spain ;  while 
his  cause  was  strongly  supported  by  his  father  Don 
Martin,  and  his  officers  Francisco  de  Montejo  and 
Diego  de  Ordaz.  Fortunately,  these  last  suc« 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of 
Bejar  and  other  powerful  grandees  ;  and  now  the 
claims  of  the  conqueror  were  so  ably  sustained 
before  the  King,  that  justice  forced  him  to  yield, 
Cortes  had  conquered  the  new  kingdom ;  Cortes 
could  rule  it ;  and  to  him,  therefore,  was  now  sent 
out  a  commission  as  "  Captain- General  and  Grover- 
nor  of  New  Spain."  At  the  same  time,  a  number 
of  men  were  despatched  by  the  King  to  collect  and 
manage  the  royal  revenues. 

Upon  receiving  this  commission,  Cortes  contin' 
ued  to  carry  out  his  plans  most  vigorously.    The 
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city  of  Mexico  was  hourly  rising  from  its  TtAaaf 
while  his  officers,  despaiched  in  every  directioB, 
were  Witndering  through  the  distant  provinces^ 
searching  for  mines,  or  making  settlements.  So 
devoted  were  his  followers  now,  that  it  is  said  he 
might,  without  an  effort,  have  become  an  absoliilB 
monarch  over  the  new  region  he  had  conquered. 
But  his  heart  was  true  to  his  king  ;  he  desired  ao 
such  honor.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  have  r.dded 
so  vast  an  empire  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  now 
to  rule  over  it  under  the  authority  of  another. 

About  this  time,  Garay,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
set  sail,  with  a  large  body  of  followers,  for  the  re> 
duction  of  Panuco.  At  Cuba  he  heard  of  the  great 
exploits  of  Cortes,  and  that  this  province  was  sub- 
dued by  him.  Having,  however,  his  commissioa 
from  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  he  hoped  to  negotiato 
with  Cortes,  and  assume  the  command :  jind  ther^ 
fore  continued  his  voyage.  The  weather  driving 
him  into  the  river  Palmas,  he  landed  his  men,  sad 
determined  to  march  into  Panuco.  Upon  reach- 
ing that  place,  he  found  that  the  soldiers  of 
Cortes  had  possession;  his  own  soldiers  hegpB 
to  join  them,  and  he  saw  that  bis  adventms 
was  an  idle  one.  Vallejo,  who  commanded  ths 
settlement  of  San  Estevan,  had  sent  notice  «if  Ui 
arrival  to  Cortes ;  and  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  sad 
Father  Olnu>io,  were  sent  to  Panuco,  with  oooh 
mands  for  Garay  to  leave  the  countiy.  But  Q9nf§ 
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position  was  hardly  that  of  an  opponent ;  a  large 
number  of  his  men  had  deserted  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  request  Cortes  to  aid  him  in  making  them 
return  to  their  duty.  They  were  soon  on  terms 
of  peace ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Father  Olme- 
do,  the  Governor's  son  was  married  to  Doiia  Cata- 
lina,  the  daughter  of  Cortes. 

The  expedition  of  Garay,  however,  gave  trouble 
in  another  way.  His  soldiers  went  to  wandering 
through  the  country,  insulting  and  robbing  the  na- 
tives, until  at  last  they  became  exasperated  and 
determined  upon  revenge.  So  completely  did  they 
carry  out  their  design,  that  in  a  little  time  it  is  said 
they  killed,  sacrificed,  and  devoured  five  hundred 
of  the  soldiers  of  Garay.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
they  went  so  far  as  to  destroy  every  Spania.d  whom 
they  could  find  straggling,  and  at  length  took  up 
arms  for  the  destruction  of  the  colony  of  San  Es- 
tevan.  Vallejo  and  many  of  his  companions  were 
killed  in  defending  themselves,  and  forty  Spaniards 
belonging  to  that  settlement  were  seized  and  burnt 
in  one  night.  Cortes  immediately  despatched  San- 
doval, with  a  strong  force,  against  the  Panuchese. 
That  officer  soon  subdued  them,  making  the  Ca- 
ciques and  most  of  the  guilty  men  his  prisoners. 
Upon  sending  to  Cortes  to  know  what  should  be 
done  with  them,  a  message  was  returned  that 
Diego  de  Ocampo,  the  magistrate,  should  look  into 
the  matter,  and  punish  tho  guilty,  while  at  the  same 
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time  he  should  use  all  proper  meana  to  coaeiliato 
the  natives.  Many  of  the  Caciques  confetted 
their  gmlt,  while  others  were  proved  to  bo  guilty ; 
and  these  were  all  either  burnt  or  hangod.  A  num- 
ber received  a  free  pardon ;  and,  that  no  such  difB" 
culty  might  occur  again,  the  soldiers  of  Gamy  ware 
collected  and  sent  back  to  Cuba. 

Cortes  now  turned  again  to  the  work  of  improre" 
ment  and  discovery.  News  having  reached  hiffl 
that  in  the  districts  of  Higueras  and  Honduru 
there  were  extensive  and  valuable  minea  :  in  fact, 
that  ^old  was  so  plenty  there,  that  the  weights  oa 
the  fishermen's  nets  were  made  of  it^and,  moia- 
over,  that  a  passage  might  there  be  discovered  into 
the  Pacific  ocean — he  determined  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition into  that  region.  Accordingly,  he  fitted 
out  six  ships,  and  gathering  three  hundred  and  mt« 
enty  soldiers,  gave  the  command  to  Christoval  de 
Olid,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Cuba,  procure  all 
necessary  supplies,  and  thence  to  pursue  hia  voyage 
to  Higueras  and  make  a  settlement. 

Troubles  were  still  gathering  for  Cortes  in  Spain. 
His  enemies  were  still  active  against  him ;  the  tax- 
gatherers  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  King  en- 
vied him  his  palace  and  his  authority  over  the  new 
kingdom.  Private  hatred,  too,  was  in  the  heaxtt 
of  some.  One  of  his  men  (Rodrigo  de  Albomos)had 
ambitiously  desired  to  marry  tho  daughter  of  tlie 
Prince  of  Tezcuco,  and  Cortes  had  opposed  it 
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The  man  romombered  this  with  a  bitter  feeling. 
Heavy  accusations  against  Cortes  had  been  sent 
to  Spain.  He  was  charged  with  laying  heavy 
taxes  upon  the  people,  fortifying  castles  for  his 
own  use,  and  in  every  way  preparing  to  make 
himself  a  king.  The  Bishop  of  Burgos  and  Nar- 
vaez  urged  these  accusations  warmly  before  the 
King,  while,  as  formerly,  the  Duke  of  Bejar  used 
his  influence  against  them  ;  the  King  was  waver- 
ing and  undecided.  At  length,  in  an  effort  to  please 
both  parties,  he  determined  that  the  conduct  of 
Cortes  should  be  investigated.  Ponce  de  Leon 
was  therefore  despatched  to  Mexico,  w^h  powers 
to  seize  the  Governor  if  he  should  think  it  neces- 
sary, and  send  him  under  a  strong  guard  to  Spain. 
Difficulties  at  home,  too,  again  annoyed  him. 
Olid,  upon  his  arrival  at  Cuba,  tempted  by  Velas- 
quez, had  proved  a  traitor  to  his  general.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Higueras,  he  had  planted  the  colony  of 
the  Triumph  of  the  CrosSy  and  declared  himself 
independent  of  Cortes.  The  Spanish  loader  was 
greatly  grieved  over  this  treason.  Olid  had  shared 
with  him  his  trials  and  his  triumphs  ;  and  yet  it 
was  necessary  to  punish  him,  as  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  An  expedition,  under  the 
comnmnd  of  Francisco  Las  Casas,  was  immedi- 
ately sent  against  him.  The  vessel  was  unfortu- 
nately driven  ashore  by  a  storm  ;  some  of  the  men 
perished,  others  were  made  prisoners  by  Olid—- 
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among  the  rest,  Las  Caaafl.  Upon  being  set  free, 
however,  he  persuaded  the  soldiers  of  Olid  to  re- 
turn to  their  duty,  and  seize  their  traitorous  leader. 
Olid  was  arrested,  shortly  afterward  sentenced  to 
die,  and  beheaded. 

Anxious  to  stop  this  treason,  and  not  hearing 
proinpily  from  Las  Casas,  Cortes  had  gathered  hit 
forces  for  a  start.  With  a  large  body  of  Spaniards, 
and  three  thousand  Mexicans,  headed  by  their 
chiefs,  all  under  the  command  of  himself  and  San- 
doval, he  set  out  by  land  fur  that  region.  AAei 
passing  Coatzacuales,*  where  he  was  received 
with  fire-works  and  every  demonstration  of  joy,  hit 
march  was  perhaps  as  perilous  and  trying  as  any 
adventure  of  his  life.  It  lay  through  a  wild  and 
uninhabited  country,  intersected  by  rivers,  and  cov- 
ered with  tangled  forests,  which  completely  shut 
out  the  light  of  day.  They  were  forced  to  con- 
struct bridges  for  passing  the  streams,  and  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  thick  woods  that  sm^ 
rounded  them.  Starvation  and  disease  followed 
in  their  track  ;  they  ate  such  roots  and  berries  u 
they  could  find :  multitudes  perished.  At  one  time 
Cortes  was  compelled  to  punish  his  soldiers  for  seis- 
ing and  devouring  some  of  the  natives.  With  as 
undying  perseverance  he  pushed  his  way  on,  sad 

*  At  this  place  they  met  with  the  brother  and  w*"thfT  of 
Dona  Marina.  The  mother,  Icaowing  her  guilt,  was  aiiwai* 
afraid  to  meet  her  daughter ;  but  Dona  Marina  treated  her  very 
Idndlji  and  interceded  in  her  behalf  with  Cortes. 
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At  length  reached  the  region  for  which  he  had 
started,  only  to  find  that  all  was  in  submission. 
Las  Casas  had  faithfully  carried  out  his  orders. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ponce  de  Leon  had  arrived 
in  the  country,  but  died  before  he  was  able  to  ex- 
ecute the  King's  commands.  The  enemies  of 
Cortes,  however,  were  still  alive  and  active ;  every 
agent  sent  out  by  the  King  acted  as  a  spy  upon 
the  leader ;  every  vessel  that  sailed  from  the  New 
World  carried  home  false  accusations  against  him. 
The  Bishop  of  Burgos  -still  plead  with  the  King. 
At  last  his  suspicions  were  aroused ;  he  became 
jealous  of  the  growing  fame  and  power  of  Cortes, 
and  issued  a  commission  to  "  investigate  his  con- 
duct, and  subject  him  to  all  the  rigors  of  justice." 

Mortified  at  the  triumph  of  his  enemies,  the  spirit 
of  Cortes  was  still  unbroken.  His  old  veterans 
now  rallied  around  him,  and  proposed  that  he 
should  declare  himself  independent  of  the  King, 
swearing  that  they  would  maintain  his  cause  at  all 
hazards.  This  he  was  unwilling  to  do ;  yet  his 
proud  spirit  revolted  at  the  thought  of  being  sub- 
jected to  a  trial  in  that  country  which  he  had  con- 
quered and  ruled,  lie  determined  to  present  him- 
self boldly  before  the  King,  and  explain  his  whole 
conduct.  Attended  by  his  brave  officers  and  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  Mexicans,  and  carrying  a 
large  part  of  his  riches  to  give  splendor  to  his  ap- 
pearance,  Cortes  repaired  to  Spain.     He  had 

16 
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scarrt'lv  rrru-lnMl  that  coiintrv,  i*'hen  he  met  with 
a  lio.ivy  sorrow.  The  galhint  Sandoval,  one  of  his 
att<>i!<]:iiits.  (!i('(l  in  AmhiUisia,  on  bis  wav  to  the 
Sj):mish  ciipital,  ami  Cortes  iiiourned  for  him  as  his 
iH>l»h"st  soldier  and  most  devoted  friend.  At  this 
nioiiK'iit,  whi'M  friends  were  needed,  his  sorrow 
was  f(  It  most  kieidy.  Arrived  at  the  Spanish 
court,  the  Kinir  r«'ceived  him  with  every  mark  of 
l'ri«'iidship.  Cortes  was  now  in  his  native  land, 
when^  his  powc?r  was  limited,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  niouarcli  was  for  a  little  time  forgotten.  At- 
tentions w«re  liherally  bestowed  upon  the  con- 
queror. His  exploits  were  loudly  talked  of;  he 
was  admitted  to  an  intimacy  with  the  King  as  great 
as  that  of  the  first  grandees  of  the  land,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  Order  of  Santiago,  and  the 
title  of  ManpK'ss  of  the  Valle  do  Oaxaca.  Yet 
for  all  tliis  he  could  not  obtain  from  him  his  former 
position  as  ('aptain-G(*neral  of  New  Spain.  Empty 
titles  he  could  <(ive  him,  but  this  embraced  too  much 
power,  and  the  King  held  to  his  determination  not 
to  bestow  it.  For  two  years  Cortes  continued  at  the 
court,  while  the  superior  merit  of  the  conqueror, 
and  the  strong  attachment  of  his  men,  only  fastened 
the  Kincr  in  his  first  conclusion.     In  the  New 

o 

World  he  might  have  the  military  command,  with 
the  privilege  of  making  new  discoveries  and 
conquests ;  the  government  of  that  country  was 
given  to  a  board  of  officers^  to  be  known  as  the 
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Audience  of  New  Spam,*  Wearied  and  disgusted, 
at  length,  in  1530,  he  left  the  kingdom  and  returned 
to  Mexico. 

Here,  again,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  disappoint- 
ments. The  Audiencia^  jealous  of  his  power, 
watched  his  every  movement,  while  every  plan 
proposed  by  him  met  with  their  decided  opposi- 
tion. Backed  as  they  were  by  the  King  and  his 
ministers  in  Spain,  it  was  idle  for  him  to  oppose 
them.  Wearied  with  the  little  meanness  of  these 
men,  his  thoughts  turned  again  to  the  pursuits  of 
his  early  life ;  he  determined  to  embark  in  new 
discoveries  and  exploits.  He  had  in  his  mind  the 
thought  that  a  passage  might  be  found  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  (or  the  North  and 
South  seas,  as  they  were  then  called)  somewhere 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  or  through 
the  isthmus  of  Panama.  Accordingly,  he  fitted  out 
expeditions  to  attempt  these  discoveries,  and  in- 
trusted the  command  to  able  pilots.  They  were, 
of  course,  unsuccessful  in  finding  what  they 
searched  for.  Disappointed  in  this,  he  now  sent 
out  various  armaments  from  the  western  shores  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  to  make  discoveries  in  the 
South  sea.  The  first,  under  the  command  of  Men- 
doza  and  Mazuela,  was  unsuccessful.  A  second, 
in  charge  of  Becerra,  was  fortunate  enough  to 

*  This  govemraent  was  afterward  superseded  by  that  oC 
Viceroys. 
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reach  the  southern  extremity  of  the  rich  pentnfiilA 
of  California ;  but  a  mutiny  arising  among  the  OMa, 
destroyed  the  hope  of  further  discoveiy.  Withaa 
untiring  energy,  Cortes  now  made  ready  anolfaflr 
expedition,  and  took  the  command  himself.  StoiHf 
and  hardships  beset  him  in  his  royage  ;  yet,  wi& 
a  desperate  resolution,  he  pressed  <m»  reached  the 
region  discovered  by  Becerra,*  and  planted  the 
colony  of  La  Santa  Cruz.  He  now  returned  to 
Mexico  to  procure  supplies.  Here  difficuhict 
again  beset  him,  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  send 
for  his  followers  in  the  new  colony  and  bring  then 
home,  to  save  them  from  starvation.  Still  reacdnte, 
however,  as  soon  as  he  was  aUe  to  do  ao  he  seat 
out  another  expedition,  under  Francisco  de  XJUoa. 
This  likewise  proved  unfortunate.  In  these  mi- 
profitable  enterprises  it  is  said  he  spent  no  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

His  losses,  together  with  the  continued  jealonsifls 
of  the  Audiencia,  now  prompted  him  again  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
redress.  Accordingly,  in  1540,  he  sailed  home- 
ward. Upon  his  arrival,  he  found  his  receptioB 
very  different  from  what  it  had  been  before.  He 
was  now  known  as  a  disappointed  adventurer. 
Pizarro  and  Almagro  had  been  making  brilliul 

*  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Cortes  was  the  dlseofcnr  if 
California,  but  the  author  regards  Diego  de  Btovn  ss  Iks  iSB* 
corerer  of  that  peninsula. 
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dibctiveries  in  Peru,  and  all  thoughts  were  turned 
toward  them.  Ho  was  now  not  so  much  to  le 
dreaded  by  the  King.  He  treated  him  neither  as 
a  friend  nor  an  enemy — worse  than  either,  with  a 
cold  indifference.  The  ministers  carried  them- 
selves toward  him  with  actual  scorn.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  this  was  the  treatment  which  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico  received  in  his  native  land  ! 

For  seven  tedious  years  did  he  seek  redress  at 
the  court  of  Spain.  Day  after  day  did  he  entreat 
for  justice  at  the  hands  of  those  who  managed  the 
affairs  of  America ;  day  after  day  did  he  demand 
of  the  King  that  his  services  should  be  remembered. 
No  gratitude  for  those  perilous  services,  however, 
could  move  that  monarch.  The  man  who  had 
given  to  his  country  an  empire  in  the  New  World 
was  doomed  never  again  to  have  authority  in  it. 
Nay,  the  King  added  insult  to  injury.  It  is  said 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  Cortes  appeared  at 
court,  and  was  pressing  through  the  crowd  to  ap- 
proach the  monarch,  the  King,  anxious  to  wound 
him  by  pretending  not  to  know  him,  cried  out  to 
his  attendants,  "  Who  is  that  person  ?"  The  an- 
swer of  Cortes  was  direct.  "  Tell  his  Majesty," 
cried  the  conqueror,  "  that  it  is  one  who  has  con- 
quered for  him  more  kingdoms  than  his  ancestors 
left  him  provinces !" 

His  l^fe  was  well  nigh  ended.     His  continued, 
disappointments   mortified  him ;   grief  over  his 
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broken  hopes  preyed  upon  him ;  domestic  afflic- 
tion rolled  in  to  fill  the  cup  of  his  misery,  and  be 
sank  under  the  burden.  He  died  on  the  second 
day  of  December,  1547,  in  the  sixty-second  year 
of  his  ago.  His  remains  were  buried  with  great 
ceremony  in  the  chapel  of  the  Dukes  of  Medina 
Sidonia ;  but,  in  obedience  to  a  direction  in  his 
will,  wore  afterward  taken  to  the  New  World,  and 
now  rest  in  that  city  which  he  discovered  and 
conquered,  but  was  not  allowed  to  rule. 


THE    END. 
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The  narratives  contained  in  the  following  pages 
are  not  abridgments  of  the  lives  of  the  eminent 
persons  to  whom  they  relate :  they  present  chiefly 
some  account  of  their  childhood  and  early  youth. 
Their  author  has,  however,  enfleavored  in  the 
course  of  these  sketches,  to  give  her  young  read- 
ers a  correct  impression  of  the  character  which 
the  individuals  severally  bore  in  later  years,  and 
of  the  degree  in  which  their  memories  are  entitled 
to  our  respect  and  admiration. 

It  has  been  her  aim  also  to  show  that  moral 
excellence  is,  in  many  eminent  instances,  com- 
bined with  mental  greatness,  giving  to  it  its  pecu^ 
liar  beauty  and  highest  value.     She  has  wished 
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to  convince  the  young  of  the  importance  of  cul- 
tivating both  the  mind  and  the  heart ;— of  taking 
for  their  example  a  high  standard  of  mental  and 
moral  worth;  and  in  all  things  excellent  she 
would  recommend  them  to  adopt  the  motto  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  '*  Aim  at  the  eagle  if  they  only 
bit  the  sparrow.* 


DAWNINGS  OF  GENIUS. 


SIR  HUMPHREY  DAVY. 

-  HEN  we  read  or  bear  of  the 
[  works  of  a  great  man,  we 
naturally  wish  to  know  some- 
thing of  himself  If  he  has 
made  any  discoveries  in  sci- 
'"  ence,  or  written  any  valua- 
'  ble  books ;  or  if  he  has  ex- 
plored distant  countries,  or 
^  devoted  his  talents  in  any  way  to 
k  the  service  of  mankind,  we  can- 
;.  not  rest  satisfied  without  inquiring 
I  by  what  means  he  was  led  to 
choose  his  pursuit,  and  feel  a  curi- 
osity to  know  whether  his  life  was  a 
happy  one,  or  whether  he  had  to 
contend  with  difficulty  and  sorrow. 
We  gladly  turn  irom  his  public  works  to  learn 
what  be  felt,  and  thought,  and  said  in  his  own 
home. 
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ladly  turn  trom  his  public  works  to  learn 
t  he  felt,  and  thought,  and  said  in  liis  own 
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Now,  if  it  so  happens  that  his  pursuit  was  one 
in  which  we  feel  any  pleasure,  or  if  his  circum- 
stances seem  at  all  like  our  own,  this  interest  in 
him  is  increased.  Every  great  man  was  once  a 
child.  There  was  a  time  when  he  knew  little, 
and  was  dependant  on  the  care  of  others  for  sup- 
port and  direction ;  there  must  therefore  be  one 
portion  of  his  life  which  must  resemble  that  of 
the  youthful  reader.  As  we  grow  older,  we  are 
delighted  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  later  yean 
of  the  man  of  genius,  and  see  how  he  ^radual^f 
attained  to  public  eminence ;  but  in  childhood 
it  is  more  pleasing  to  dwell  upon  his  early  days, 
and  to  find  that  there  was  a  period  when  he 
played  and  studied,  and  felt  and  talked  like  other 
boys. 

The  great  man  whose  youthiul  life  forms  the 
subject  of  the  present  narrative  was  one  whose 
name  will  be  honored  as  long  as  science  is  known. 
Perhaps  no  Englishman  since  the  immortal  New- 
ton has  been  more  generally  respected  through- 
out Europe,  for  his  scientific  discoveries,  than 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy:  his  investigations  coii- 
tributed  to  the  improvement  of  almost  every  art 
and  science,  and  he  was  one  of  the  greateiA 
chemical  philosophers  that  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced. 
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It  is  generally  understood  that  the  business  of 
a  chemist  is  to  separate  and  combine,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  the  various  substances  of  >¥hich  most 
of  the  objects  around  us  are  composed.  The 
soil,  the  air,  the  water,  almost  everything  on  the 
globe,  contains  several  parts  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  chemist;  and,  besides  this,  every- 
thing about  us  is  continually  changing  by  a 
chemical  process  of  nature.  The  leaf  on  'the 
tree  turns  from  green  to  l»rown,  then  it  falls,  and 
is  decayed  by  tihe  action  of  air,  rain,  dew,  &c., 
and  finally  becomes  a  part  of  the  soil ;  all  these 
changes  are  called  chemical  processes.  The 
mountain  and  rock,  the  ruin  of  the  old  wall  or 
tower,  crumbles,  through  the  influence  of  air 
and  moisture, — and  this  too  is  a  chemical  change ; 
so  that  the  chemical  philosopher  has  not  only  to 
make  experiments  in-doors,  with  fire,  and  vials, 
and  retorts,  but  to  take  the  wide  field  of  nature 
under  his  observation,  and  to  watch  these  changes, 
and  ascertain  their  causes,  and  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  regulated.  He  must  be  no  idle  man, 
but  must  add  to  an  observing  eye  a  patience  in 
making  experiments,  and  a  skill  in  drawing  firom 
them  correct  inferences. 

Humphrey  Davy  was  born  at  Penzance  in 
Cornwall,  in  1778,  and  enjoyed  that  greatest  of 
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all  the  blessings  of  childhood,  iriiid  parents  ind 
a  happy  home.  His  father  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  farming,  and  he  had  some  of  that  love  of  makiog 
experiments  "which  afterwards  disting^shed  Us 
son.  Thus  he  tried  to  improve  bis  gra8»4Dea- 
dows,  by  watering  them  with  sea-water,  and 
seems  to  have  benefited  his  land  by  these  meaiML 
Of  Mrs.  Davy  it  is  said  that  **  she  possessed  a 
most  kind  and  affectionate  heart,  a  pious  mindi 
sound  understanding,  and  perfect  integ^ty.''  As 
might  be  expected  of  the  child  of  intelligent  and 
kind  parents,  young  Davy  veiy  early  showed  hii 
natural  abilities.  He  used,  when  almost  an  in* 
fant,  and  long  before  he  could  read^  to  repeat 
little  prayers,  and  had  learned  a  large  store  of 
nursery-tales ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  able  to  read 
than  he  took  great  delight  m  poring  over  JEaap't 
Fables  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  littk 
boy  sympathized  with  all  the  trials  of  the  jHlgrinii 
and  especially  delighted  in  the  most  marvelloaB 
portions  of  his  adventures.  Before  he  had  sufli* 
ciently  advanced  in  reading  to  understand  it 
thoroughly,  he  used  to  get  some  one  to  read  por* 
tions  of  this  book  to  him,  and  he  had  listened  so 
earnestly,  and  had  naturally  so  good  a  memoiy^ 
that  he  could  repeat  by  heart  whole  pages  al  a 
time.    Then  little  Humphrey  would  lode  agpda 
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and  again  at  the  pictures,  and,  getting  pencil  and 
paper,  would  sit  down  and  copy  them.  The 
plates  which  were  in  the  old  editions  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  were  not  like  those  beautiful 
illustrations  which  adorn  the  work  in  its  present 
state,  but  they  presented  figures  of  grim  giants, 
so  horrible  that  one  could  never  forget  them; 
and  representations  of  Apollyon,  contending  with 
a  drawn  sword  with  the  pilgrim,  which  were 
really  enough  to  make  one  tremble.  But  the 
pictures  were  not  too  striking  or  rude  for  the 
taste  of  the  little  reader.  And,  when  he  had 
fin'iHhed  copying  them,  he  used  to  write  the  names 
of  their  subjects  in  printed  letters  beneath  them. 
AVhcn  only  five  years  old,  he  made  some  rhymes, 
and,  when  a  youthful  party  was  collected  at 
ChriNtinas  around  the  fireside,  he  repeated  his  own 
verses,  dressed  in  a  fanciful  attire,  made  for  him 
on  this  occasion,  by  a  young  relative. 

Young  Davy  was  early  sent  to  a  school  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  receive  the  elements  of  educa- 
tion. Nothing  was  taught  at  this  school  but 
reading  and  wnting,  and  in  these  he  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  his  master,  who  kindly  cared 
more  for  his  pupil's  improvement  than  for  his 
own  interest,  persuaded  his  parents  to  remove  him 
to  a  higher  school    To  this  senunary  he  was 
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accordingly  sent»  but  he  was  not  so  fortunate  in 
his  new  master  as  in  the  last ;  for  the  gentleman 
who  kept  the  school  was  very  careless,  and  so 
uncertain  in  his  method  of  managing  the  hop, 
that  sometimes  they  were  aUowed  to  do  exactly 
as  they  liked,  while  on  other  occasions  they  were 
severely  punished  for  a  slight  offence.  Hmnphrej 
occasionally  incurred  the  chastisement  of  his  tutor, 
and  it  was  rather  provoking  at  such  times  to 
hear  himself  addressed  in  the  following  ifaymes: 

Now,  Master  Dayy, 
Now,  Sir,  I  have  *e; 
No  one  shall  save  'e. 
Good  Master  BaYj ; 

and  to  find  that  these  words  were  something 
more  than  a  mere  joke,  and  an  actual  threat 
which  was  soon  followed  up. 

This  schoolmaster  was  very  petulant,  and 
would  often  in  his  impatience  pull  the  ears  of  hii 
pupils.  One  morning  young  Davy  appeared  in 
the  school-room  with  a  large  plaster  placed  otv 
each  ear,  so  conspicuously  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  master,  who  inquired  the  -  caue 
of  this.  The  boy  gravely  answered,  that  he  had 
put  plasters  over  his  ears  to  prevent  mortification. 

Although  Humphrey  Davy  was  known  at 
school  as  a  boy  of  good  abifity,  and  capable  of 
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performing  his  school-duties  without  difficulty, 
yet  the  natural  energy  of  his  mind  was  more 
fully  displayed  out  of  school-hours  than  during 
the  time  of  study.  Of  a  frank  and  generous  dis- 
position, and  ready  at  all  times  to  express  his 
feelings,  he  secured  the  confidencje  and  affection 
of  his  young  companions ;  and  they  applied  to 
him,  not  only  for  assistance  in  their  English  and 
Latin  exercises,  but  especially  as  a  clever  invent- 
or of  amusements.  His  skill  in  story  telling  de- 
lighted them,  and  they  would  listen  for  hours  to 
the  marvellous  tales  which  he  had  to  recount 
The  boys  used  to  resort  to  a  spot  under  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Star  Inn,  where,  if  they  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  a  cart  or  other  carriage,  they  took 
possession  of  it,  and  the  young  orator  mounted, 
and  addressed  his  audience.  Sometimes  he  gave 
them  his  own  ideas  upon  various  topics ;  but 
more  frequently  the  amusement  consisted  in  a 
detail  of  adventures  with  fairies,  or  ghosts,  or 
giants,  or  dragons.  Many  a  tale  had  he  to  tell — 
of  fairies  dancing  by  moonlight,  and  leaving  the 
trace  of  their  tiny  footsteps  in  a  ring  of  withered 
grass  in  the  green  meadow ;  or  of  solemn  voices, 
heard  in  the  air  by  the  lone  traveller,  telling  him 
of  the  death  of  distant  friends,  or  warning  him 
out  of  his  present  path  by  assurances  of  its 
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danger.  Some  of  these  tales  he  inYented  at  the 
time,  but  he  had  gathered  many  of  tlwm  from 
books.  The  Arabian  Nights  was  a  favorite 
volume  with  him,  but  any  work  which  niated 
supernatural  tales  was  sure  to  interest  his  attea- 
tion.  He  read  of  the  Arabian  genii,  and  the 
Persian  peris,  and  listened  to  our  old  "l^j^g^iA 
tales  of  fairies,  which  the  ancient  bards  of  Britain 
called  the  Spirits  of  the  Mountains;  and  hehal 
a  good  memory  to  retain  aU  that  he  read  anl 
heard,  so  that  he  had  always  a  stock  of  wondenfir 
his  friends.  Hehad,  when  a  duld,  a  hafail  of  qiu^ 
reading,  which  he  retained  through  life*  He 
would  turn  over  his  pages  with  so  great  a  jraiafr 
ty,  that  one  might  have  supposed  he  was  merely 
looking  for  pictures,  yet,  when  questioned  upoa 
the  contents  of  the  book,  would  prove  by  hii 
answers  that  he  had  read  and  understood  it 
Several  great  men  have  been  remaikaUe  iv 
this  power  of  understanding  at  a  glance  the  ooa* 
tents  of  a  work,  and  of  Dr.  JohnacMt  it  used  Id  he 
said  that  ^^  he  read  with  his  fingers^  ends."  S 
is  a  faculty  also  possessed  by  many  perscms  of  in- 
ferior mental  capacity,  but  one  which  eannot  ht 
acquired  by  habit,  and  which  ought  not  to  ht 
imitated  by  any  one  who  does  not  feel  that  he 
comprehends  equally  well  by  a  quidc^iaS:  hy  a 
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slow  perusal  of  a  volume.  In  Humphrey  Davy 
it  was  a  natural  endowment,  and  so  readily  did 
he  always  apprehend  anything,  that  one  of  his 
friends  used  to  say  to  him  in  latef  life,  when  en- 
gaged with  him  in  conversation, "  You  understand 
me  before  I  understand  myself.*' 

Besides  the  stories  which  young  Davy  collect- 
ed from  books,  he  heard  a  great  number  from  his 
grandmother.  The  elder  Mrs.  Davy  was  a  very 
intelligent  woman,  but  fully  persuaded  of  the  oc- 
casional appearance  of  ghosts,  and  firmly  believed 
that  she  had  herself  resided  in  a  haunted  house. 
It  was  not  wonderful  that  she  should  be  thus 
superstitious,  for  she  had  lived  all  her  life  in  a 
neighborhood  remarkable  for  legends  of  this  kind. 
The  peasantry  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are 
peculiarly  addicted  to  a  belief  in  siipernatural  ap- 
pearances, charms,  spells,  &c. ;  and  this  super- 
stition often  exists  even  among  the  educated 
people  of  these  counties,  and  it  was  more  espe- 
cially the  ease  some  years  since  than  it  is  now. 
Many  traditionary  practices  prevail  in  Cornwall 
among  the  cottagers.  It  was  usual,  even  very 
lately,  to  put  a  piece  of  black  crape  on  the  bee- 
hives when  the  master  of  a  house  died ;  and,  if 
this  was  omitted,  it  was  fancied  that  the  bees 
would  fly  from  the  spot    This  was  called  putting 

2* 
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the  bees  into  mourning.  It  is  still  usual  in  Devon- 
shire to  poiir  out  a  draught  of  cider,  at  Christmas- 
time, to  the  best  apple-tree  in  the  orchard.  Lit- 
tle invisible  beings,  called  pixieSi  similar  to  what 
Mre  should  call  fairies,  are  in  both  counties  sup- 
posed to  haimt  the  moors  and  woods;  though 
Mrs.  Brny,  who  has  collected  a  number  of  the 
elfin  tales  of  Devonshire,  says  that  they  differ 
somewhat  from  our  fairies,  for  that  if  you  ask  the 
cottagers  what  these  pixies  are,  they  tell  you  thej 
are  the  souls  of  infants  who  were  so  unhappy  as 
to  (lie  before  they  were  baptized.  However,  the 
coimtry  people  attribute  what  we  call  fairy  rinp 
to  the  pixies ;  and  if  they  see  a  light  over  the 
marshy  grounds,  which  is  caused  by  some  nox- 
ious vapor,  and  which  we  call  a  will-o'-the-wisp^ 
they  term  it  a  pixy  light,  held  out  by  theee  little 
sprites  to  beguile  the  traveller  into  a  bog ;  while 
the  domestic  inconveniences  often  caused  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  housewife,  are  all  attributed. 
to  the  mischief  of  the  pixy.  Many  stories  are 
tolil  in  the  cottages,  of  these  pixies ;  and  Mra 
Bray  has  given  one  so  very  beautiful  that  it  may 
be  quoted  here  as  a  specimen  of  a  West  df 
England  superstition,  without  any  fear  that  tbe 
young  reader  should  mistake  it  for  a  fact:— 
*^  Near  a  pixy  field  there  lived,  on  a  time,  an  oU 
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woman  who  possessed  a  cottage  and  very  pretty 
garden,  wherein  she  cultivated  a  most  beautiful 
bed  of  tulips.  The  pixies,  it  is  traditionally 
averred,  so  delighted  in  this  spot  that  they  would 
carry  their  elfin  babes  thither,  and  sing  them  to 
rest.  Often  at  the  dead  hour  of  night  a  sweet 
lullaby  was  heard,  and  strains  of  the  most  melo- 
dious music  would  float  in  the  air,  that  seemed  to 
owe  their  origin  to  no  other  musicians  than  the 
beautiful  tulips  themselves ;  while  these  delicate 
flowers  waved  their  heads  to  the  evening  breeze, 
as  if  they  were  marking  time  to  their  own  sing- 
ing. When  these  lullabies  had  hushed  the  pixy 
babes  to  rest,  the  pixies  went  to  dance  in  the 
meadow.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  they  might 
be  heard  again  among  the  flowers,  kissing  their 
babies,  and  the  tulips  having  been  thus  breathed 
upon  became  as  fragrant  as  roses.  So  delighted 
at  all  this  was  the  old  woman  who  kept  the  garden, 
that  she  never  suffered  a  single  tulip  to  be  pluck- 
ed from  its  stem.  At  length,  however,  she  died ; 
and  the  heir  who  succeeded  her,  destroyed  the 
enchanted  flowers,  and  converted  the  spot  into 
a  parsley-bed,  a  circumstance  which  so  disap- 
pointed and  offended  the  pixies,  that  they  caused 
it  to  wither  away,  and  indeed,  for  many  years, 
nothing  would  grow  on  the  beds  of  the  whole 
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garden.  But  these  sprites,  though  eager  in  ie> 
senting  an  injury,  were,  like  most  warm  ipinli^ 
equaUy  capable  of  returning  a  benefit;  and  if 
they  destroyed  the  produce  of  the  good  oU  n^ 
man's  garden,  when  it  had  fallen  into  unwoiAj 
hands,  they  tended  the  bed  that  ivrapt  her  d$j 
with  affectionate  solicitude;  for  they  were  heud 
lamenting  and  singing  sweet  dirges  around  ha 
grave.  Nor  did  they  neglect  to  pay  this  moonh 
ful  tribute  to  her  memory  every  night  befiire  Ae 
moon  was  at  the  full ;  for  then  their  high  aolcB^ 
nity  of  dancing,  singing,  and  rejoicing  took  plaocb 
to  hail  the  queen  of  the  night,  on  oomfdeting.  her 
silver  circle  in  the  skies.  No  human  hand  ever 
tended  the  grave  of  the  poor  old  woman  who 
had  nurtured  the  tulip-bed  for  the  delight  of  th< 
elfin  creatures,  but  no  rank  weed  was  erer 
to  grow  upon  it ;  the  sod  was  ever  green,  and 
the  prettiest  flowers  would  spring  up,  withodt 
sowmg  or  planting,  and  so  they  continued  to  do^ 
till  it  was  supposed  the  mortal  bod^  was  reduced 
to  its  original  dust" 

Many  a  wild  legend  similar  to  tlua  is  to  be 
heard  in  the  cottages  at  the  west  of  England; 
and  Mrs.  Davy  had,  in  her  lifetimei  learned  a 
number  of  fairy-tales  and  ghost-stoiiei^  whidi 
she  used  to  tell  to  her  little  grandson.    Ho 
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the  oldest  child  in  the  family,  and  consequently 
her  favorite  companion.  She  had  told  him,  that 
tw'ice  in  her  life  she  had  been  visited  by  appari- 
tions, and  the  playful  boy  could  not  resist  an 
attempt  at  a  practical  joke  on  his  kind  friend. 
One  evening,  when  the  old  lady  was  sitting  in  the . 
twilight,  musing  over  her  parlor  fire,  she  was 
startled  by  a  white  figure  which  issued  from  a 
cupboard  in  the  room,  stalked  across  the  parlor, 
and  went  out  at  the  door.  This  was  Humphrey, 
who  had  provided  himself  with  a  sheet,  and,  thus 
disguised,  made  his  unexpected  appearance. 
His  scheme  was  quite  successful,  for  when  he 
afterwards  went  back  to  the  room,  his  grand- 
mother told  him  of  the  visitation  of  the  ghost, 
and  described  his  actions ;  and  then  began  won- 
dering what  it  CQuld  portend,  and  calculated 
upon  events  which  must  be  about  to  happen, — 
to  the  great  delight  of  her  mischievous  young 
visiter. 

We  need  not  censure  young  Davy  for  a  child- 
ish frolic ;  yet  none  ought  to  imitate  it,  as  a  sud- 
den fright  has  sometimes  deprived  persons  of 
their  vsenses,  or  even  of  their  lives.  It  is  not 
until  we  have  lived  longer  in  the  world,  and  have 
seen  the  effects  of  sudden  fear,  or  have  been  told 
of  them,  that  we  can  be  expected  to  be  aware 
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of  its  danger ;  but  the  kind*hearted  lad  would 
indeed  have  been  dismayed  had  he  seen  Ms  ven- 
erable relative  injured  by  his  thoughtlessnea; 
and,  had  the  good  lady  been  naturally  timid,  thii 
would  most  likely  have  been  the  case. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  if  the  future  philoso- 
pher showed  in  early  life  much  of  the  character 
which  distinguished  his  manhood,  that  he  would 
have  been  a  more  suitable  companion  for  older 
persons  than  for  those  of  boyish  habits  and  boy- 
ish years.  But  the  active  energies  of  a  child  are 
generally  directed  to  childish  pursuits ;  although 
tiie  choice  of  these  may  often  indicate  the  em- 
ployments of  his  future  days.  Thus  young  Davy 
excelled  among  his  companions  as  a  maker  of 
fire-works.  He  used  to  take  his  sister  as  an  as- 
sistant in  this  manufacture ;  and,  getting  into  an 
unfurnished  room  belonging  to  Mr.  Tonldnya 
kind  friend  of  the  family,  they  would  there  com- 
pound the  squibs  and  rockets  which  were  to 
sparkle  in  the  nightly  exhibition.  In  this  room 
was  placed  a  chamber-horse,  a  kind  of  chair  made 
on  springs  for  the  exercise  of  invalids,  and  thii 
chair  was  soon  converted  into  a  table";  it  served 
also  to  hold  the  ingredients  for  a  detonating 
powder,  which  Humphrey  called  thunder-powder, 
and  which,  when  completed,  was  taken  out  and 
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exploded  on  a  stone,  to  the  >vonder  of  his  school- 
fellows. As  might  be  expected,  the  young 
philosopher  sometimes  forgot  that  his  sister's 
dress  was  made  of  more  frail  materials  than  his 
own,  and  now  and  then  disfigured  it  with  a  few 
rents  and  unseemly  stains,  but  they  were  both 
too  earnest  in  their  pursuit  to  be  discouraged  by 
slight  misadventures. 

One  of  the  chief  recreations  in  which,  in  after 
life,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  indulged,  was  that  of 
fishing.  He  used  to  take  so  much  pleasure  in 
this  amusement,  that  Dr.  Paris  says  of  him  that, 
when  at  table,  on  whatever  subject  the  conver- 
sation commenced,  it  was  sure  to  turn  on  fishing. 
From  this  he  would  go  on  to  a  most  enthusiastic 
description  of  moimtains,  rivers,  and  other  por- 
tions of  natural  scenery ;  or  dwell  with  delight 
on  the  means  by  which  he  had  taken  the  fish* 
When  ralUed  on  his  fondness  for  this  sport,  he 
would  say, ''  It  is  not  the  sport  only  (though  there 
is  a  great  pleasure  in  successful  dexterity),  but 
it  is  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  the  pure  air,  the  con- 
templation of  a  fine  country,  the  exercise^ — all 
of  which  invigorate  the  body  and  excite  the  mind 
to  its  best  efforts."  The  records  in  his  Kary 
show  that  even  his  amusement  was  regarded  as 
a  means  of  improvement,  as  he  there  wrote  bis 
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remarks  on  fish^  birds^  &c.,  and  described  ibat 
species,  habits,  and  many  facts  connected  with 
natural  history.  He  used,  when  on  a  fishing  es- 
cursion,  to  dress  himself  m  green  clothes,  with 
boots  made  of  Indian  rubber,  that  he  might  wade 
through  mud,  and  in  a  hat  like  that  of  a  coat 
heaver,  which  he  dyed  green,  and  round  whidi 
were  stuck  his  artificial  flies.  The  reason  of  du 
attire  was,  that  he  thought  a  green  dress  w« 
least  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  fisL 

^lien  a  very  little  child,  this  taste  for  angfing 
showed  itself,  for  he  would  stand  by  the  gutter 
in  the  street,  with  a  miniature  fishing-rody  made 
of  a  piece  of  stick,  to  which  a  crooked  pin  was 
tied  by  a  thread,  and  there  imitate  the  motiooi 
of  those  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  river  or  sea- 
side. When  very  young,  he  was  renowned 
among  his  companions  for  his  sldll  with  the 
angle ;  and  one  who  associated  with  him  during 
childhood  says,  "  I  have  known  him.  to  cstdk 
gray  mullet  at  the  pier  at  Penzance  when  none 
of  us  could  succeed."  Sir  Humphrey  afierwaidi 
wrote  a  work  upon  this  his  favorite  sfpoit,  wbiA 
bore  the  title  of  "  Salmonia,  or  Days  of  fly- 
fishing." 

All  kinds  of  out-door  amusements  plcaacd  the 
active  boy,  for  he  used  to  work  hard  in  a  littli 
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garden  of  his  own,  and  took  much  pains  in  culti- 
vating and  improving  it.  As  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  carry  a  gun,  away  he  wandered  with 
it  over  his  arm,  taking  a  skilful  aim  at  the  poor 
little  birds  which  hovered  in  the  air,  and  which 
were  destined  to  enrich  his  museum ;  for,  when 
they  dropped,  he  took  them  home  and  examined 
them,  then  employed  his  evenings  in  stuffing  or 
painting  them,  so  that  he  early  acquired  a  good 
collection  of  British  birds. 

Thus  alternately  occupied  in  preparbg  his 
lessons  for  school,  and  in  enjoying  himself  at 
home,  young  Davy's  life  passed  with  little  inter* 
ruption,  until  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  when 
his  parents  left  Penzance  to  reside  at  Varfell, 
near  Mount's  Bay,  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  their  former  residence.  He  then  remained 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Tonkin ;  but,  having  a  little 
pony  to  ride,  he  used  frequently  to  go  backwards 
and  forwards  from  Varfell  to  Penzance,  with  his 
gun  or  his  fishing-rod  ready  for  sport,  if  the  op- 
portunity occurred.  His  bro Aer,  Dr.  John  Davy, 
thinks  that,  by  riding  alone  so  often  over  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  of  his  native  county,  he 
acquired  that  taste  for  scenery,  and  general  love 
of  nature,  which,  next  to  religion  and  virtue,  may 
be  counted  among  the  greatest  sources  of  human 
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enjoyments.    When  about  fourteen  yean  of  ag^ 
he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Truro,  under  ^ 
care  of  Dr.  Cardew,  where  he  remained  one  jnr, 
and  where  he  gained  a  good  character  by  1^  i^ 
tention  to  study,  and  was  still  the  beloved  cm- 
panion  of  his  school-fellowa    It  is  probable  tti 
he  employed  the  same  methods  for  tbeir  eakh 
tainment  which  he  practised  at  Penzance;  fv 
so  fond  was  he  always  of  speaking,  tbat  when  b 
could  not  secure  any  listeners,  he  would  amnp 
the  chairs  of  the  room  into  a  circle,  and  poor  orf 
his  eloquence  to  his  insensible  assemblj.    Tk 
first  year  after  his  leaving  school  was  passed  kl 
desultory  manner.    It  was  spent  with  Mr.  Tofr 
kin,  and  the  youth  seems  to  have  been  left  ahnol 
at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  pursuits :  thus  one  kflr 
year  occurred  in  the  life  of  one,  who,  in  maih 
hood,  never  spent  an  idle  hour.    It  sometiBMi 
happens  to  a  youth  that  an  unexpected  end 
rouses  up  the  dormant  faculties  of  his  cbaractcfi 
the  boy  suddenly  starts  into  the  man ;  the  cfaiH 
hitherto  either  guided  by  others,  or  foltewiif 
only  his  own  impulses,  becomes  at  once  a  being 
of  thought  and  determination,  and  shapes  for  hiair 
self  his  future  course  in  life.    The  death  of  hji 
father  roused  up  the  energy  of  young  Davy,  ao4 
the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mother  awakened 
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his  kind  and  manly  feelings ;  and  with  earnest- 
ness he  entreated  her  not  to  grieve,  for  that  he 
"would  take  care  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Davy  had  recovered  the  dis- 
tress occasioned  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
apprenticed  her  son  to  Mr.  Borlase,  afterwards 
Dr.  Borlase,  then  a  surgeon  in  Penzance.  Young 
Davy  immediately  commenced  his  studies ;  and 
the  note-books  in  which  he  recorded  his  observa- 
tions at  this  time,  show  that  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied on  subjects,  which  are  rarely  considered  in- 
teresting by  a  youth  of  his  age.  These  were, 
thoughts  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
thinking  powers  of  the  mind  ;  on  the  structure 
of  the  body,  and  on  friendship ;  mingled  with 
short  poems  and  plans  of  future  works  of  prose 
or  poetry,  of  which  his  native  Cornwall  was  to 
have  been  the  scene. 

From  this  period  his  studies  were  regularly 
and  diligently  pursued ;  they  were  chiefly  such 
as  related  to  his  profession ;  but  it  was  not  until 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  that  his  attention 
was  directed  to  chemistry.  In  the  course  of  his 
professional  reading,  he  perused  the  works  of  some 
eminent  chemists ;  and  from  that  time  till  the 
close  of  life,  his  mind  was  ever  intent  upon  this 
science.     When  he  first  entered  upon  this  study, 
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he  had  nothing  of  a  scientific  apparatus  at  lus 
command ;  but  his  fertile  invention  led  him  to 
convert  to  his  purposes,  vials,  tea-cups,  tobacco- 
pipes,  wine-glasses,  or  anything  of  the  kind  withb 
his  reach.  The  only  place  in  'which  he  could 
carry  on  his  experiments,  was  his  bed-room  in 
Mr.  Tonkin's  house,  and  as  he  had  no  fire  there, 
he  was  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  kitchen  when- 
ever he  wanted  heat.  Sometimes  he  produced 
an  explosion,  which  resounded  through  the  house, 
when  Mr.  Tonkin  would  say  in  a  joke,  "  This 
boy  Humphrey  is  incorrigible !  was  there  ever 
so  idle  a  dog  ?  he  will  blow  us  all  into  the  air !" 
Yet  even  then  Mr.  Tonkin  felt  proud  of  the  talents 
of  his  young  friend,  and  very  often  called  him 
the  young  philosopher,  or  addressed  him  as  Sir 
Humphrey,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  honor 
which  should  one  day  be  conferred  on  him. 

Chemistry  now  occupied  so  much  of  young 
Davy's  attention,  that  he  had  little  leisure  or  in- 
clination to  attend  to  some  other  parts  of  his 
medical  studies,  yet  he  always  acted  so  as  to 
gain  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Borlase,  and  the 
warm  affection  of  the  family.  It  is  delightful  to 
contemplate  the  character  of  a  youth,  mingling 
3n  ardor  for  science,  and  talents  destined  to  bene* 
fit  the  world,  with  the  kindest  and  most  a£ko- 
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tionate  feelings,  and  an  open  and  generous  dis- 
position. The  father  of  Dr.  Borlase,  who  resided 
in  the  house,  was  an  invalid ;  and  so  kindly  had 
Humphrey  at  all  times  behaved  to  him,  that  he 
always  liked  to  take  his  medicine  from  his  hands ; 
and  whenever  the  youth  entered  the  room,  the 
countenance  of  the  old  gentleman  was  immedi- 
ately lighted  by  a  smile ;  he  forgot  for  a  moment 
even  his  pain,  in  the  presence  of  one  ever  ready 
to  relieve  or  sympathize  with  it,  or  to  cheer  him 
by  acts  of  tenderness,  or  pleasing  conversation. 

The  young  philosopher  never  lost  his  love  of 
lecturing,  but  would  often  speak  aloud  when 
there  were  none  to  listen.  Like  the  ancient  ora- 
tor, Demosthenes,  he  would  declaim  by  the  seal- 
shore,  and  exalt  his  voice  above  the  loud  musk^ 
of  the  waters;  perhaps  hoping  to  acquire  a 
strength  and  firmness  of  tone,  against  the  time 
when  he  should  address  large  assemblies,  or  per- 
haps from  the  mere  pleasure  of  giving  audible 
utterance  to  his  sentiments  and  feelings.  One 
day  when  he  was  going  into  the  country  to  visit 
a  poor  patient,  he  commenced  an  oration  in  a 
field  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  and  in  the 
warmth  of  his  emotions  threw  out  of  his  hand 
a  bottle  of  medicine  which  he  was  to  have  car- 
ried to  the  invalid.    When  he  came  to  the  bed- 
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side  of  the  poor  woman,  he  was  surpriaed  to  find 
that  it  was  missing ;  and  the  next  day  fhe  Till 
was  found  in  the  hay-field,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  oratorical  earnestness. 

A  short  extract  from  the  papers  written  it 
this  period  by  young  Davy  wiU  exhibit  aom^ 
thinp;  of  his  character.  He  says,  **  I  have  ndihcr 
riches,  nor  power,  nor  birth,  to  recommend  me; 
yet  if  I  live,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  of  less  se^ 
vice  to  mankind,  and  to  my  friends,  than  if  I  hsl 
been  born  with  these  advantages."  A  noble 
wish,  which  this  great  man  lived  fully  to  accom- 
plish. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  narrative  to  fid- 
low  out  the  history  of  the  philosopher  beyond 
his  early  youth.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  Dr 
Borlasc,  seeing  his  promising  talents,  gave  vf 
the  remaining  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  in  oidci 
that  he  mi^ht  superintend  a  pneumatic  institntiflB 
at  Clifton ;  and  at  this  age  Mr.  Davy  left  Ui 
home  to  enter  upon  the  responsible  engagrementi 
of  public  life.  He  soon  saw  himself  in  the  way 
to  honor,  and  a  competent  fortune,  and  immedi- 
ately that  he  found  he  could  maintain  himself,  he 
generously  gave  up  his  own  portion  of  his  father's 
property  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  He  gradual- 
ly rose  to  eminence :  his  lectures  were  receiTed 
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with  most  enthusiastic  applause ;  his  assistance 
and  friendship  were  sought  by  the  most  cele- 
brated men  of  his  time ;  and,  in  1812,  the  Prince 
Regent  bestowed  on  him  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood,— an  honor,  which  he  said  he  valued  chiefly, 
because  it  had  been  borne  by  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher of  the  world.  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  arduous  pursuit  of 
science,  and  even  when  arrived  at  the  highest 
eminence  of  fame.  Sir  Humphrey  never  was  un- 
mindful of  his  mother,  never  forgot  his  early 
home ;  and  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Davy  speak  highly 
both  for  the  filial  affection  of  the  son,  and  the 
amiableness  and  intelligence  of  the  mother,  who 
could  fully  enter  into  his  attainments  and  feel- 
ings. The  first  time  that  he  visited  home  after 
having  left  it,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  announce  his 
coming,  and,  in  his  eagerness  for  the  meeting, 
set  off  immediately  after.  He  would  have  actu- 
ally arrived  at  Varfell  before  the  post  had  con- 
veyed the  promise  of  his  coming,  had  he  not 
been  detained  in  the  neighborhood  by  his  aunt, 
who  feared  that  his  sudden  appearance  might 
alarm  his  family.  In  1800,  he  says  in  a  letter 
home,  after  referring  tr  past  events  :— "  Little 
did  I  then  think  that  I  should  ever  be  so  long 
absent  from  the  place  of  my  birth,  as  to  feel 
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Ion  Clings  so  powerful  as  those  I  now  feel,  for- 
visitln^  it  again  ;"  and  wheOy  some  years  after- 
wards, he  was  ill  from  the  effect  of  excessive 
study,  though  loved  and  honored  by  a  large  cir- 
cle of  friends,  he  longed  for  his  native  home  with 
all  the  feelings  of  a  child ;  and  even  entreated 
his  nurse  to  send  for  some  apples  from  a  tree 
which  he  had  planted  when  a  boy,  and  begged 
that  several  little  things  might  be  forwarded  to 
him  which  he  had  been  used  to  see  around  him 
m  his  voulh.  Throuorhout  life  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  occasional  poetr}',  and  this  often 
alluded  to  his  early  days,  and  the  sea  and  moun- 
tains alx)ut  the  dwelling  of  his  childhood. 

How  little  can  children  generally  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  having,  in  early  life,  a  home 
where  they  can  be  happy !  They  know  that  it 
contributes  to  their  present  comfort,  but  they  do 
not  know  how  great  an  influence  it  will  have  on 
their  future  happiness.  They  cannot  see  how 
the  character  is  gradually  forming,  even  from  the 
very  hour  when  the  little  infant  first  notices  what 
it  sees,  or  listens  to  the  words  of  its  mother ;  and 
how  the  kindness  and  cheerfulness  which  blesses 
their  own  firesides,  is  imparling  to  than  a  love 
of  home,  and  a  happy  and  hopeful  spirit  Many 
who  have  in  later  years  had  a  dispo&tion  to  loolc 
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upon  life  with  a  gloomy  and  depressed  view, 
might  trace  the  absence  of  a  joyous  and  cheerful 
character  to  the  circumstance  of  their  having  had 
in  early  days  a  home  of  sorrow,  or  relatives  who 
have  not  kindly  entered  into  their  feelings. 

When  we  read  of  the  discoveries  of  a  man  of 
genius,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  they  were  entirely 
the  result  of  great  natural  powers ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  such  a  man  is  not  .an  example  for 
those  less  highly  endowed.  But  before  we  sit 
down'in  idle  content  with  our  inferiority,  it  would 
be  well  to  inquire  whether  we  possess  the  industry 
and  perseverance  of  that  eminent  man,  or  whe- 
ther we  have  taken  the  pains  to  investigate  the 
subjects  before  us,  without  which  the  genius, 
even  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  would  have  been 
of  little  avail.  Dr.  Davy,  the  brother  of  the 
philosopher,  records,  that  on  one  occasion  he, 
when  a  boy,  went  through  a  mine,  accompanied 
by  an  intelligent  Cornish  miner,  who  had  about 
three  years  before  conducted  his  brother  through 
the  same  place  ;  and  he  said,  that  he  had  never 
before  met  with  any  one  so  inquisitive,  or  who 
asked  him  so  many  searching  questions. 

But  the  attention  and  diligence  with  which 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  pursued  his  experiments 
will  be  best  shown  by  an  example.     The  instance 
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given,  relates  to  the  celebrated  discovery  of  tfab 
great  man,  that  flint  is  to  be  found  in  the  delicate 
stem  of  the  grass  which  makes  our  spring  mea- 
dows so  beautiful,  or  fringes  the  borders  of  oar 
rural  streams.  Our  philosopher  had  been  told 
by  a  gentleman,  that  his  little  boy  had  seen  some 
sparks  of  fire  proceed  from  some  bonnet  cane 
when  he  rubbed  two  pieces  together.  Mr.  Davy 
therefore  took  two  pieces  of  cane  into  a  dark 
place,  and  rubbed  them  quickly  against  each 
other,  when  he  perceived  that  they  emitted  ^aiki 
of  white  light ;  and  that  if  he  struck  the  two 
pieces  quickly  together,  the  sparks  became  more 
brilliant.  Now  any  intelligent  person,  might 
have  taken  the  pains  to  try  this,  but  many  would 
content  themselves  with  saying,  ^'  This  is  singo- 
lar,"  and  think  no  more  of  the  matter.  The 
patience  and  skill  of  the  philosopher  were  shown 
in  the  farther  process.  Mr.  Davy  thought  much 
of  this  circumstance,  and  wondered  what  could 
be  the  catise  of  the  light ;  then  he  tried  several 
experiments  that  he  might  ascertain  it  Fiist^ 
he  struck  the  cane  against  a  piece  of  wood,  hot 
no  light  was  seen ;  then  he  struck  it  on  flint,  and 
again  on  steel,  and  he  found  that  in  both  cases 
a  brilliant  light  followed.  From  this,  Mr.  Davy 
inferred  that  there  must  be  a  portion  of  flint  in 
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the  cane,  and  that  it  was  probably  near  the  sur- 
face, and  he  found  this  to  be  the  case ;  for  on 
peeling  off  the  skin  of  the  cane,  and  again  strik* 
ing  it,  no  light  was  to  be  seen.  He  next,  by  a 
chemical  process,  separated  the  different  sub- 
stances which  composed  the  bark  of  the  cane, 
and  ascertained  that  it  certainly  contained  flint. 
Now,  after  all  this  pains,  he  began  to  reason 
from  the  fact.  He  considered  that  as  flint  was 
to  be  found  in  bonnet-cane,  he  should  perhaps 
find  it  in  other  canes.  He  therefore  subjected 
the  bamboo  and  sugar-canes  to  a  similar  process, 
and  found  that  they  too  contained  flint  Then 
he  r(jcollected  that  the  reeds  which  grow  by  the 
river-side,  and  the  wheat,  and  oats,  and  grass  of 
our  fields,  were  much  like  cane,  and  might  pos- 
sess it  too ;  and  he  found  by  experiments,  that 
he  had  reasoned  rightly.  Mr.  Davy  knew  that 
everything  in  nature  has  been  planned  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  by  the  God  who  placed  it  there ; 
he  therefore  next  considered  of  what  use  this  flint 
could  be  to  the  canes  and  grasses.  He  at  length 
was  fully  convinced,  that  it  was  of  the  same  use 
to  the  plant,  as  the  bone  is  to  the  animal,  giving 
it  firmness  and  preserving  its  shape ;  and  that  by 
its  being  placed  so  near  the  outer  part  of  tht 
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plant,  it  secured  the  vessels  from  external  injii* 
ries. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  work  of  this  de- 
scription to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the  benefits 
conferred  on  agriculture,  tanning,  dyeing,  gardeiH 
ing,  and  various  other  manufactures  and  arts,  hj 
the  discoveries  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ;  yet  the 
most  valuable  of  all  his  inventions  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Thousands  of  num  owe 
their  lives  to  his  safety-lamp,  used  for  preventing 
explosion  in  mines,  and  other  places  liable  to  such 
dangers.  There  is  in  mines  a  portion  of  inflami 
mable  air,  which,  when  it  is  in  great  quantitji 
and  becomes  mixed  in  certain  proportion  with 
common  air,  will  explode  if  a  candle  or  lamp  is 
carried  into  it,  and  destroy  everything  near  it 
The  poor  men  in  the  mine  are  suffocated,  or 
thrown  to  a  distance,  and  much  injured,  if  not 
killed,  by  the  blow ;  the  horses  suffer  the  same 
fate,  and  machinery  and  other  property  are  bro- 
ken and  rendered  useless.  The  subject  of  fire* 
damp  had  employed  the  attention  of  the  greatest 
philosophers,  but  no  invention  had  been  made;, 
which  could  secure  the  mmers  from  its  dreadful 
evils,  until  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  after  much  rea- 
soning upon  facts  which  he  had  ascertained,  and 
experiments  which  he  had  made  in  science,  su.- 
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ceeded  in  forming  his  lamp.  This  is  a  kind  of 
cage  of  wire-gauze,  and  it  has  proved  an  inesti- 
mable blessing  to  the  workers  in  mines,  by  whom 
it  is  called  the  Davy.  A  very  valuable  service 
of  plate  was  presented  to  Sir  Humphrey,  at 
Newcastle,  as  a  testimony  of  public  gratitude ; 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  wrote  him  a  letter, 
and  presented  him  with  a  gold  vase  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  and,  anxious  as  was  the  philosopher  that 
every  one  of  his  labors  should  he  of  service  to 
mankind,  perhaps  this  fulfilment  of  his  wishes 
was  one  of  the  happiest  occurrences  of  his  life. 

This  great  man  ended  his  days  at  Geneva,  on 
May  29,  1829,  and  was  interred  in  the  burying- 
ground  outside  the  city,  where  a  simple  monu« 
ment  was  raised  by  Lady  Davy  to  his  memory 
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^;-h<^-  HEN  we  hear  of  public  be* 
i  efactors,  our  minds  perhaps 
at  first  recur  to  those  who 
have  founded  the  civil  and 
humane  Institutions  which 
are  an  honor  to  our  country; 
or  VIC  may. think  of  those, 
who,  as  statefflnen.have  man- 
^  aged  its  atlairswith  judgment  and 
h  rectitude ;  or  of  men  who  hai; 
I  defended  us  from  our  enemies ;  m 
I  of  others  who  have  vi»ted  the 
piisona  of  the  land,  and  sought 
out  and  relieved  the  sulTerings  of  the 
captive.  These  are  all  benefactois; 
these  are  entitled  to  public  gratitude, 
and  to  the  grateful  recollection  of  every  individ- 
ual ;  and  cold-hearted  must  he  be,  who  could 
think  upon  their  works  without  interest,  or  re- 
gard their  persons  with  indifference. 

But  there  b  a  class  of  benefactors,  who,  no 
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kss  than  these,  have  contributed  to  the  general 
good, — those  who  have  instructed  and  charmed 
us  by  their  writings^  and  among  these  we  must 
reckon  the  poets.  Poetry  is  not  only  a  delight- 
ful solace  to  the  weary  miml,  it  is  a  valuable 
source  of  instruction.  It  often  teaches  us  useful 
lessons,  in  a  form  which  enables  us  to  remember 
them ;  for  who  cannot  repeat  verses  which  he 
learned  many  years  ago,  even  though  his  memory 
is  not  stored  with  a  page  of  prose-writing  ? 
Poetry  carries  our  thoughts  away  for  a  while  from 
the  concerns  of  every-day  life,  and  bids  them 
dwell  upon  the  past  or  the  future ;  and  it  fills  the 
mind  with  generous  sentiments,  which  serve  to 
correct  the  selfishness  which  the  world  might 
teach  us. 

<<  Blessings  be  on  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  hopes  and  nobler  cares. 
The  poets." 

Often  is  poetry  made  the  means  of  exciting 
our  attention  to  nature,  to  the  clouds  and  stars, 
and  hills,  and  streams,  and. flowers,  leading  us 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  all  that  is  beautiful  of 
earth  or  sky ;  or  it  lays  before  us  the  feelings  of 
the  human  heart,  in  its  most  secret  joys  or  sor- 
rows, teaching  us  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  them.    Sometimes,  too,  the  poet's  strains, 
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like  those  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel^  Uft  on 
hearts  above  the  world  before  us,  to  the  'world 
on  high,  and  bear  our  gratitude  and  loye  to  Him 
who  inspired  the  sublimest  poetry  that  was  erer 
penned — the  poetry  of  the  ScripturesL 

Poets,  like  other  waiters,  have  sometimes  per- 
verted their  talents,  and  done  evil  instead  of 
good  ;  but  the  subject  of  this  narrative  was  one 
whose  poems  were  always  favorable  to  religion 
and  virtue.  He  has  been  called  **  the  poet  of  the 
poor,"  for  many  of  his  tales  relate  the  scenes  oi 
humble  life ;  and  Lord  Byron  used  to  say  of  hioi, 
that  he  was  "  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the 
best."  I'his  remark  refers  not  to  his  painting  of 
natural  scenery,  of  which  there  is  comparativdj 
little  in  Crabbe's  writings,  but  to  his  descriptioDS 
of  human  life  and  character,  which  are  givcp 
with  great  truth,  though  sometimes,  from  their 
very  truthfulness,  his  tales  contain  detaib  of  a 
very  painful  character. 

The  father  of  George  Crabbe  was  a  war^ 
housekeeper  and  collector  of  the  salt  duties,  it 
Aldborough,  and  George,  the  eldest  son,  was  born 
m  1764.  The  poet's  mother  was  a  kind  and 
gentle  woman,  and  from  her  he  inherited  a  deli- 
cate constitution  and  a  mild  temper.  The  father 
was  a  man  of  violent  and  overbearing  character, 
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and  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  himself  mto  pas- 
sions, which  used  to  terrify  George,  and  would 
hhve  rendered  his  early  home  miserable,  had  not 
his  mother  been  there  to  cheer  and  sooth  him  by 
her  tenderness.  Aldborough  was  not  at  that  time, 
as  it  now  is,  a  respectable  and  cheerful-looking 
town,  but  was  a  dull  and  less  populous  place,  the 
chief  inhabitants  being  fishermen  or  persons  con- 
nected  with  the  sea ;  and  the  early  associates  of 
George  Crabbe  were  not  refined  and  well-edu- 
cated children,  but  were  the  sailors,  who  walked 
up  and  down  the  beach,  or  their  untaught  sons, 
who  spent  their  time,  as  boys  do  on  the  coast, 
in  playing  about  among  the  boats,  or  digging 
holes  in  the  sand,  or  paddling  up  to  their  knees 
in  the  water.  Lads  of  this  description  are  gen- 
erally coarse  and  rough  in  their  manners,  though 
often  frank  and  kind-hearted  ;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  expected  that  a  youth  reared  among 
them,  and  accustomed  to  hear  bad  language  and 
to  witness  vice,  would  have  early  shown  refined 
feelings  and  a  poetical  character. 

Mr.  Crabbe,  in  addition  to  his  employment  as 
salt-master,  had  a  share  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  he 
used  often  to  go  out  on  the  sea,  fishing,  accom- 
panied by  his  sons.     The  younger  boys  were 

much  interested  in  the  employment,  and  could 

4# 
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give  their  father  some  help ;  but  the  oldest  was 
by  no  means  expert  in  his  occupation.  ICs 
father  sometimes  became  very  impatient  at  His 
awkwardness,  and  would  say,  '^  That  boy  must 
be  a  fool !  John  and  Bob  and  Will  are  of  some 
use  about  a  boat,  but  what  will  that  thing  ever 
be  ^00(1  for  ?'*  When  this  vessel  was  first  pur- 
chasi>d,  Mr.  Crabbe  took  out  a  party  of  neighbois 
to  try  its  sailing,  and  his  wife  prevailed  on  him 
to  let  George  go  with  them.  This  excursion 
was  the  subject  of  much  conversation  beforehandi 
and  the  little  boy's  heart  was  full  of  anticipation 
of  the  promised  pleasure.  Many  years  after^ 
wards,  on  referring  to  this  long-remembered  holy* 
day,  he  thus  describes  it : — 

*<  Sweet  was  the  mornincf's  breath,  the  inland  tide^ 
And  our  boat  gliding  where  alone  could  glide 
Smnll  craH — and  they  od  touch'd  on  either  aide. 
It  was  my  first-born  joy,  I  heard  them  say, 
*  Let  the  cliild  go,  lie  will  enjoy  the  day ;' 
For  children  ever  feel  delighted,  when 
They  take  their  portion,  and  enjoy  with  men. 
The  linnet  chiri)'d  upon  the  furze  as  well. 
To  my  young  sense,  as  chirps  the  n^htingale." 

Crabbe  had  very  little  early  instruction.  Ifig 
first  teacher  was  an  old  woman  near,  who  taught 
the  little  ones  in  the  neighborhood  to  read ;  and 
with  her,  the  quiet,  gentle  child  was  a  great  fih 
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vorite,  for  he  did  not  need  that  she  should  toil 
over  his  lessons,  as  learning  was  little  labor  to 
him.  He  remembered  her  kindness  in  late  years, 
and  thus  writes  of  her : — 

"  Can  I  mine  ancient  widow  pass  unmoved  ? 
Shall  I  hot  think  what  pains  the  matron  took 
When  first  I  trembled  o^er  the  gilded  book  ? 
How  she,  aU  patient,  both  at  eve  and  mom, 
Her  needle  pointed  at  the  guarding  horn, 
And  how  she  soothed  me  when,  with  study  sad, 
I  labored  on  to  reach  the  final  zad  V 

But  the  schoolmistress  was  not  the  only  ancient 
matron  of  Aldborough  at  whose  fireside  young 
Crabbe  found  a  ready  welcome.  His  dehcate 
constitution  and  natural  mildness  of  disposition 
made  him  quite  a  contrast  to  the  more  boisterous 
lads  of  the  small  town  ;  and  he  frequently  spent 
his  evenings  with  the  dames  who  lived  round 
about,  and  who  were  pleased  to  find  so  quiet  a 
companion,  and  attentive  listener  to  the  tales 
which  they  had  to  tell  of  other  days, — sad  tales 
of  shipwrecks  and  rude  blasts  and  overwhelming 
storms.  Then  they  had  a  store  of  simple  ballads 
which  he  read  aloud  to  them,  and  which  they 
did  not  tire  of  hearing,  though  he  read  them 
again  and  again :  and  when  the  little  boy  had 
read  some  strains  which  moved  him  to  tears,  he 
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would  lay  them  by  and  hearken  to  stories  of 
ghosts  \vhich  they  believed  they  had  seen^  or 
marvel  at  dreams  which,  to  their  belief,  had  all 
come  true,  though  they  had  predicted  things 
which  the  relators  declared  they  should  never 
have  thought  of.     But,  besides  the  poems  be- 
longing; to  others,  he  had  a  store  which  was  his 
own  peculiar  treasure,  and  which  had  been  cut 
out  of  a  book  that  his  father  took  in,  in  numbers. 
This  was   a   periodical   work,  called    Afartin's 
Philosophical  Magazine,  and  each  number  had 
at  the  end  a  few  verses,  which,  as  Mr.  Crabbe 
considered  them  quite  useless,  he  always  took 
out  and  gave  to  George,  when  the  numbers  were 
sent  to  be  bound.     The  poetry  was  of  a  very  in- 
ferior sort,  but  the  rhyme  pleased  the  unpractised 
ear  of  the  boy,  and  led  him  to  make  several  at- 
tempts at  writing  verses.     He  was  well  known 
by  the  boys  of  his  own  age  to  be  fond  of  reading. 
One  day  he  happened  to  offend  a  stout  lad  in  the. 
street,  and  the  youth  was  just  about  doubling  his 
fist  to  inflict  a  revenge  upon  him,  when  a  young 
comrade,  who  was  coming  by,  interfered  and 
saved  George  from  a  beating  by  saying,  ••  You 
must  not  meddle  with  him.    Let  him  alone,  fbr 
he  has  got  learning." 
The  father  of  young  Crabbe,  although  a  nuui 
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of  rude  and  seafaring  habits,  had  good  natural 
talents.  He  was  particularly  skilled  in  mathe- 
matical calculations,  and  was  often  applied  to  by 
his  neighbors  at  Aldborough,  as  a  ready  calcu- 
lator. He  plainly  saw  that  his  eldest  son  had 
powers  of  mind  far  beyond  those  possessed  gen- 
erally by  children  of  his  age;  and  he  determined 
to  make  a  great  effort  to  give  him  an  education. 
George  was  therefore  sent  to  a  boarding-school 
at  Bungay,  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  left  his  mother,  and 
with  a  sad  heart  the  little  boy  bade  her  adieu, 
and  found  himself  placed  amongst  strangers. 
The  first  few  days  at  school  are  often  painful  to 
a  timid  child.  A  new  instructer,  strange  com- 
panions, and  unusual  lessons,  together  with  rules 
and  ceremonies  to  which  he  has  never  been  ac- 
customed, combine  to  make  the  school-room  seem 
a  strange  world,  in  which  he  shall  never  feel  at 
home ;  and  though  the  young  schoolboy  had  not 
left  so  pleasant  a  home  as  those  of  many  of  his 
companions,  still  he  had  been  much  indulged  by 
iiis  mother.  There  was  not  either,  in  Crabbe,  any 
of  those  ardent  and  high  spirits  which  lead  a  boy 
to  encounter  difficulties  with  cheerfulness,  but  he 
had  a  peculiar  helplessness,  and  did  not  even 
know  how  to  dress  himself.     Morning  had  al- 
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"ways  brought  his  mother  to  his  bedside,  not  entf 
to  wake  him  but  to  assist  him ;  and  on  the  fint 
day  after  his  arrival  at  school,  George,  seeing  the 
other  children  in  the  room  beginning  to  dien^ 
whispered  timidly  to  the  little  boy  who  slept  nes 

him,  "  Master  G ,  can  you  put  on  your  shirt  t 

— for — for — I'm  afraid  I  cannot" 

An  event  befell  Crabbe,  while  at  this  school^ 
which  had  nearly  deprived  his  parents  of  their 
child,  and  the  world  of  a  poet  Several  of  the 
boys,  George  among  the  number,  had  displeased 
their  master  by  pla}ing  at  soldiers,  contrary  to 
orders,  and  were  placed  as  a  panishment  in  a 
large  dog-kennel  in  the  yard,  which  was  called 
the  black-hole.  George  was  sent  in  first,  and 
was  followed  by  so  many  of  his  companions  that 
the  atmosphere  became  so  close,  that  those  who 
were  the  farthest  in,  could  scarcely  hreathe. 
The  poor  boy  screamed  aloud,  declaring  that  he 
should  be  suffocated ;  and  finding  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  release  him,  he,  in  his  distress^  fail 
violently  the  hand  of  the  boy  nearest  him.  The 
boy,  terrified  at  his  violence,  shrieked  out,  ^  CSrabbe 
is  dying — Crabbe  is  dying,"  which  induced  dw 
person  outside  to  open  the  door,  when  the  hoja 
rushed  into  the  air.     Had  they  remained 
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minute  longer  in  this  position,  Crabbe  must  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  this  foolish  punishment. 

When  George  was  about  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  his  father  thought  it  time  to  con- 
sider what  employment  he  was  to  follow.  If  he 
bad  consulted  only  his  own  circumstances,  he 
would  at  once  have  taken  his  son  from  school,  for 
be  could  ill  aSord  the  expense  of  his  farther  edu- 
cation. He  felt,  however,  considerable  pride  in 
the  abilities  of  his  boy,  and  thinking  him  destined 
to  occupy  a  respectable  station  in  the  world,  he 
determined  to  bring  him  up  for  a  surgeon.  This 
was  certainly  a  kind  resolve ;  but  the  struggles 
with  poverty  which  the  young  man  had  after- 
wards to  endure,  must  convince  us  that  it  was 
not  a  wise  one.  In  pursuance  of  his  plan,  Mr. 
Crabbe  now  removed  his  son  to  a  higher  school, 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Haddon,  who  was  an  excellent 
mathematician  ;  and  as  George  had  much  of  his 
father's  skill  in  calculation,  he  made  a  very  re- 
spectable figure  among  his  class-mates.  His 
father  would  often  send  difficult  mathematical 
questions  to  Mr.  Haddon  to  be  resolved,  and  it 
sometimes  happened,  to  his  great  joy,  that  George, 
wais  able  to  find  the  answers.  Meantime  the 
young  scholar  did  not  lose  his  early  love  for 
poetry,  nor  neglect  to  try  his  own  pen  at  its 
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composition.  Some  little  girls  used  to  asaemUe 
at  Mr.  Haddon's  school  of  evenings  to  lean 
writing.  One  of  these  had  lately  had  a  new 
trimming  to  her  straw  bonnet,  and  appeared 
among  her  companions  in  all  the  pride  of  bhe 
ribands.  George  saw,  or  fancied,  that  the  little 
maiden  exalted  herself  upon  this  piece  of  fineij, 
and  adilressed  some  verses  to  her,  giving  exod- 
lent  cautions  against  setting  her  heart  too  much 
on  blue  ribands. 

Young  Crabbe  continued  with  Mr.  Haddon 
about  two  years,  when  he  was  taken  home^  to 
remain  until  his  friends  should  hear  of  a  surgeoa 
who  wanted  an  apprentice.  Weeks  and  months 
passed,  and  no  suitable  ^tuation  could  be  obtain- 
ed, while  his  father  required 'bis  assistance  in  the 
warehouse  or  the  quay,  in  occupations  which  he 
greatly  disliked.  Sometimes  he  would  steal 
iway  from  them  to  loiter  on  the  beach,  locddng 
at  the  waves  as  they  rolled  after  each  other  to 
the  spot  where  he  stood  ;  or  watching  the  sea- 
birds,  as  they  dipped,  into  the  waters,  and,  shaking 
the  spray  from  their  wings,  bounded  away,  and 
the  low-spirited  boy  wished  that  he  could  follow 
them.  Many  hours  were  spent  on  the  shore  in 
solitary  musings  and  mournful  thoughts  of  the 
present  and  future,  or  in  roving  along  the  manhy 
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bordeis,  gathering  the  samphire,  or  the  thrift,  or 
the  sea  lavender,  or  the  few  other  plants  which 
enlivened  the  dreary  scene.  He  early  learned  to 
love  plants — he  knew  their  names  and  proper- 
ties— and  sometimes  returned  from  his  rambles, 
cheered  by  the  thought  of  having  found  some 
specimen  which  he  had  never  seen  before.  His 
botanical  pursuits  were  dear  to  him  now,  and 
never  through  life  did  he  lose  his  early  taste  for 
botany  ;  for  much  of  his  time  out  of  doors  was 
spent  in  gathering  and  examining  the  plants 
which  are  scattered  over  the  uncultured  fields  or 
lanes  of  the  country. 

At  length  a  surgeon  at  Wickham  Brook  ad- 
vertised for  an  apprentice,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  George  should  remove  thither.  Wickham 
Brook  is  a  small  village  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
and  the  youth  had  no  kind  friends  to  go  with  him, 
and  see  him  beneath  the  rcof  of  his  new  master. 
He  was  sent  the  first  part  of  the  journey  under 
the  care  of  two  farmers,  and  the  last  ten  miles 
he  had  to  go  alone — sad  thoughts  his  only 
company. 

His  late  residence  at  home  had  not  tended  to 
give  him  cheerful  views  of  life.  Again  he  part- 
ed from  his  kind  mother  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
tired  and  depressed,  he  reached  the  surgeon's 
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house.  Here  his  sensitiTe  spirit  had  to  endnre  t 
new  mortification.  When  the  door  was  opend, 
his  master's  two  daughters  came  to  look  at  luin^ 
and,  having  stared  at  him  earnestly  fiv  a  few 
moments,  one  of  them  burst  into  a  loud  laug^ 
and  exclaimed, ''  La !  here  comes  our  new  'piCB- 
tice !"  This  ridicule,  at  a  time  when  his  heut 
was  full,  made  such  an  impression  upon  CnUfae^ 
that  he  never  forgot  it ;  though  he  used  aikv* 
wards  to  say  that  his  appearance  could  not  have 
been  very  elegant,  as  he  wore  a  scratch  wig  to 
cover  the  head,  which  had,  on  account  of  a  leoei 
illness,  been  shorn  of  its  naturally  brown  cudL 
His  new  situation  was  one  in  which  the  youfli 
ought  to  have  had  some  advantages  for  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  his  profession,  but  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  little  leisure  here  for  study,  and  ra* 
ceived  little  instruction  from  his  master.  The 
surgeon  had  a  farm  Li  the  neighborhood,  and 
^  our  new  'prentice"  was  taught  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  attend  as  much  to  agriculture,  as  to 
surgery  and  medicine ;  and  the  time  which  should 
have  been  spent  in  informing  his  mind,  was  en- 
ployed  in  bodily  labor.  He  had,  too»  fat  Ik 
companion  and  bedfellow  his  master's  plcHi^ 
boy ;  and  to  one  who  had  by  nature  superior 
mental  powers,  and  whose  acquaintances  had 
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lately  been  the  youths  at  a  boardinf^-school,  this 
circumstance  was  painfully  humiliating. 

One  day  George  joined  a  company  of  boys 
who  went  to  a  public-house  in  the  village  to  see 
some  tricks  performed  by  a  conjurer.  The  man, 
during  the  exhibition  of  his  wonders,  quoted  a 
Latin  sentence,  adding,  **  And  I  suppose  none  of 
you  can  tell  me  what  that  means."  Crabbe  as- 
'  serted  that  he  could  translate  it ;  when  the  man, 
looking  contemptuously  at  his  dress,  which  was 
of  a  mean  description,  said,  ^^  I  suppose  you  pick- 
ed up  your  Latin  in  a  turnip-field.'*  The  boys 
all  laughed  heartily ;  but  Crabbe,  nothing  daunt- 
ed by  this  joke,  rendere<l  the  sentence  in  English, 
and  received  from  the  conjurer  a  very  patronising 
approval  of  his  learning. 

I)ut  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship  were 
passing  away,  and  the  young  surgeon  was  ac- 
quiring little  of  that  knowledge  by  which  he 
hoped  one  day  to  maintain  a  respectable  station 
in  society.  Fortunately  for  him,  however,  he 
was  removed,  when  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to 
Woodbridge,  to  the  house  of  another  surgeon,  a 
Mr.  Page.  Here  he  had  not  only  much  greater 
means  of  improvement  in*  his  profession,  but  had 
also  the  advantage  of  the  society  of  several  gen- 
tlemen and  literary  youths  of  the  place.    He  con 
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tinued  occasionally  to  write  veraeSy  which  gained 
him  some  reputation  in  the  town  where  he  livedy 
and  were  well  received  by  his  friends.  Many  of 
his  poems  were  addressed  to  Miss  Sarah  Ehnyi 
a  young  lady  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
at  Woodbridge,  and  whom,  many  years  after- 
ward, he  married ;  and  he  also  contrived  by  some 
means  to  publish  about  this  time  a  poem  called 
"  Liebriety."  A  prize  having  been  offered  by 
the  editors  of  the  Lady's  Magazine  for  the  best 
poem  on  Hope,  the  genius  of  our  young  poet  re- 
ceived a  fresh  impulse :  he  wrote  and  gained  the 
reward,  and  from  this  time  he  was  continuallj 
writing,  as  his  biographer  says,  ''upon  eveiy 
occasion  and  without  occasion."  Here  too  he 
studied  botany,  reading  frequently  the  works  of 
authors  upon  this  science,  and  making  himself 
practically  acquainted  with  plants  during  hii 
rambles  in  the  neighborhood.  The  years  spent 
at  Woodbridge  were  the  happiest  of  young 
Crabbe's  early  life.  He  had  formed  fnendshipi 
among  those  whose  habits  and  pursuits  were 
similar  to  his  own ;  he  had  had  leisure  for  study, 
and  some  opportunity  for  practice  in  lus  profes- 
sion ;  and,  what  must  have  been  cheering  to  hk 
heart,  his  poetical  genius  had  been  acknowledged 
and  valued  by  those  who  were  competent  to  jud^ 
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of  literary  performances.  But  time,  which  stands 
not  still  for  the  gay  or  for  the  sad,  brought  his 
apprenticeship  to  an  end.  He  had,  of  course,  ex- 
pected that  when  his  period  of  study  with  this 
surgeon  had  expired,  that  his  father  would  have 
been  able  to  complete  his  education  by  sending 
him  to  walk  the  hospital ;  but,  alas  I  the  expense 
for  this  could  not  be  afforded,  and  the  disap- 
pointed young  man  reluctantly  returned  to  his 
humble  home.  Even  here  he  could  not  be  main- 
tained in  idleness,  and  no  resource  remained  but 
to  go  back  to  the  labors  of  the  warehouse. 
These  were  now  more  distasteful  to  him  than 
ever.  He  had  acquired  a  love  of  literature  and 
refined  society,  which  unfitted  him  for  mixing 
with  the  rude  company  of  the  quay,  and  he  in- 
dulged in  a  fretfulness  and  irritability,  very  un- 
like his  usual  character,  and  which  served  but  to 
make  his  situation  more  gloomy.  His  father's 
temper  was  also  increasingly  violent;  he  had 
become  a  frequent  visiter  at  the  alehouse,  and 
Crabbe  had  besides  to  witness  the  daily  declining 
health  of  his  atfectionate  mother.  George  was 
her  constant  friend,  and  tried  by  every  means  to 
lessen  her  sufferings,  but  his  medical  knowledge 
could  do  nothing  for  her  complaint,  while  it  con- 
vinced him  that  death  would  soon  deprive  him 
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of  her  love.  His  daily  employment  was  to  c«tdi 
for  her  supper  a  few  small  fish,  called  *^  buti^'' 
which  were  almost  the  only  food  the  inyalii 
could  take ;  and  bis  heart  failed  him  when  hs 
sometimes  saw  his  father,  in  the  height  of  his  pas- 
sion, throw  the  dishes  and  plates  about  the  roaa^ 
which  the  afflicted  son  would  have  gladly  ren- 
dered a  scene  of  comfort  and  repose  to  his  nek 
mother. 

Many  a  weary  night  and  day  did  Crabbe 
spend  now  at  Aldborough.  His  hopes  of  su^ 
cess  in  life  had  almost  failed,  and  he  could  find 
little  time  to  pursue  his  medical  studies.  Some- 
times he  turned  from  the  thoughts  of  his  blighted* 
prospects,  to  his  favorite  pursuit  of  botany ;  or  Ui 
attention  was  directed  to  other  parts  of  natoial 
history,  and  he  examined  the  stones  which  hj 
about  his  path,  with  the  interest  of  a  geologist 
One  day,  when  engaged  in  piling  up  ^  goodi 
of  the  warehouse,  a  young  man  with  whom  he 
had  associated  at  Woodbridge,  and  nvho  w» 
now  in  practice  there  as  a  surgeon^  came  over 
to  Aldborough  %  saw  George  at  his  employ- 
ment on  the  quay,  and  despising  Urn  for  an  in^ 
dustry  which  in  Crabbe's  circumstances  was  COIB- 
mendable,  he  haughtily  said  to  him,  '*  Folhyw  M^ 
sir."    George  accompanied  him,  and  Ae  piodl 
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young  man  angriiy  remonstrated  with  him  for 
pursuing  such  an  occupation,  urging  him  imme- 
diately to  quit  it ;  but  George,  though  unhappy, 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  undutiful,  and 
firmly  refused  to  act  in  a  way  which  might  dis- 
please his  parents. 

To  those  who  are  happy,  and  whose  buoyancy 
of  spirit  has  never  been  subdued  by  disappoint- 
ment, this  may  seem  a  trifling  incident ;  yet  the 
few  haughty  words  spoken  by  this  young  man 
sunk  heavily  upon  the  wounded  heart  of  him 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  There  are  some 
trials  in  life  which  no  kindness  can  avert ;  but 
when  we  remember  how  much  their  bitterness 
may  be  increased  by  unkind  remarks,  and  how 
few  sorrows  there  are  which  sympathy  cannot 
soften,  we  ought  surely  to  avoid  giving  pain  by 
our  thoughtlessness.  Often  does  he  who  attempts 
consolation,  find — 

That  the  tear  which  is  wiped  with  a  little  address. 
May  be  fdlowed  perhaps  by  a  smile. 

At  length  the  young  surgeon  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  get  a  little  knowledge  as  cheaply  as  possi- 
ble, for  small  indeed  were  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources. He  lodged  at  Whitechapel,  and  stayed 
till  his  slenderly-filled  purse  was  quite  empty, 
when  he  returned  home.    Before  he  left  London^ 
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however,  he  had  Tery  nearly  been  placed  a  « 
disagreeable  dilemma.  The  person  at  whom 
house  he  lodged  having  one  day,  during  Us  short 
absence,  looked  into  a  closet  in  his  room,  Ae 
found  there,  to  her  great  horror,  the  body  of  a 
dead  infant  which  Crabbe  had  procured  far  As 
purpose  of  dissection.  His  landlady  baving  re- 
cently buried  her  babe,  fancied  the  little  corpse 
must  be  that  of  her  child.  She  said  Ibat  **  Dr. 
Crabbe  had  dug  up  William/^  and  declared  tbt 
she  would  go  to  the  Manaon  House,  and  lay  her 
complaint  before  the  lord-mayor.  Happily,  Crabbe 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  caused  Ij 
this  circumstance,  and  taldng  the  body  from  Ae 
closet,  and  letting  the  excited  mother  look  upoa 
the  face,  which  was  fortunately  untouched,  be 
succeeded  in  convincing  her  that  it  was  not  Ae 
remains  of  her  little  one. 

Young  Crabbe,  upon  returning  to  Aldboioo^ 
became  an  assistant  to  a  surgeon  there,  andifMB 
the  removal  of  this  gentleman  to  a  nagbbonng 
place,  he  was  persuaded  to  commence  pradioe 
in  his  native  town.  Had  he  felt  hifiMM>lf  wdl 
qualified  for  his  profession,  he  mig^t  now 
haps  have  been  happy ;  but  well  the  yoong 
geon  knew  that  he  had  little  skill  in  mugaj 
His  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledlga  bri 
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been  few,  and  the  natural  want  of  dexterity  of 
which  his  father  used  to  complain  when  he  was 
a  child,  still  remained.  His  mind  was  now  con- 
tinually harassed  by  the  dread  lest  he  should  be 
called  on  to  perform  some  operation  of  which  he 
did  not  feel  capable,  or  that  some  case  of  impor- 
tance should  occur,  in  which  he  would  not  know 
how  to  act.  He  was  still  accustomed  to  spend 
his  leisure  in  botanical  researches,  a  pursuit 
which  was  connected  with  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  when  he  returned  into  the  town  with 
the  specimens  of  plants  which  he  had  gathered 
from  the  adjoining  marshes,  the  old  women  used 
to  say  that  he  got  his  medicines  from  the  ditches, 
and  having,  as  they  thought,  the  privileges  of 
old  acquaintances,  and  thinking  that  he  acquired 
his  remedies  very  cheaply,  they  expected  that 
they  and  theirs  should  have  their  health  repaired, 
without  paying  "  the  doctor." 

Thus  things  went  on  but  sadly  at  Aldborough, 
and  our  young  poet  daily  felt  himself  less  likely 
to  succeed  in  his  profession.  He  knew  and  felt 
that  he  had  genius,  and  longed  earnestly  to  prove 
it  in  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his  taste.  One 
day  when  the  falling  leaves  and  sighing  breezes 
of  autumn  seamed  to  correspond  to  the  hopes  and 
feelings  of  his  bosom,  he  wandered  to  a  desolate 
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lonely  spot  near  the  town,  called  Idaiah  KH^ 
and  stood  gloomily  looking  at  a  muddy  ditchy 
while  his  thoughts  were  wandering  away  from 
the  scene  before  him.  He  stooped  down  and 
gathered  a  plant  from  the  thick  water,  and  as  he 
mused  sadly  over  it  he  fully  determined  that  he 
would  stay  no  longer  at  Aldborough,  but  give  up 
all,  go  to  London,  and  try  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world  by  his  writings.  For  this  attempt  he 
had  no  money,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Dudley  North,  whose  brother  was  the 
member  in  parliament  for  Aldborough,  requesting 
the  loan  of  five  pounds,  that  he  could  make  any 
arrangement  for  his  project  A  kind  answer 
came,  and  when  the  young  surgeon  received 
this  supply,  he  prepared  to  quit  the  scene  of  hii 
vexations. 

^^  In  my  youth,  and  through  the  prime  of  manf 
hood,"  says  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  **  I  never  em 
tered  London  without  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
hope.  It  was  to  me  the  grand  theatre  of  intel* 
lectual  activity,  the  field  of  every  species  of  en* 
terprise  and  exertion,  the  metropolis  of  the  woiU 
of  business,  thought,  and  action.'^  With  some 
of  these  feelings  the  young  poet  regarded  the 
great  city ;  here  he  hoped,  amid  all  his  depre^ 
sion,  that  he  should  have  an  opportuni^of  i 
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to  thft  circle  of  literature.  It  was  to  be  the  place 
of  his  exertiorw,  but  he  had  difficulticji  to  encoun- 
ter, which,  happily,  the  great  philosopher  never 
knew  ;  and  as  the  smoky  atmosphere  and  the  din 
of  business  warned  him  that  he  had  arrived  at 
the  metropolis,  anxious  feelings  alternated  with 
the  hope  which  yet  lingered  in  his  breast  One 
mouunii  he  was  soothed  by  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  genius,  and  the  belief  that  here  dwelt 
many  who  could  assist  him  to  make  it  of  some 
use  to  others  and  himself;  again  he  remembered 
that  he  was  poor  and  friendless,  and  then  his 
prosp<icts  seemed  as  cheerless  as  ever.  After  be 
had  j)aid  the  expenses  of  his  voyage,  he  had 
nothing  left  but  three  pounds,  a  box  of  clothes, 
and  case  of  instruments.  With  this  small  pro- 
vision he  entered  London :  yet  when  he  left  it  he 
had  hiitn  admitted  to  the  companionship  of  states- 
men and  nobles,  and  could  number  among  hii 
friends  the  learned  of  the  land.  We  can  do  little 
more  than  glance  at  the  events  of  the  first  few 
dreary  months  of  his  I/)ndon  life.  He  immedi- 
at<fly  commenced  writing  for  publication,  but  he 
had  none  to  introduce  him  to  notice;  and  no 
publisher  would  undertake  to  publish  his  works. 
He  jjawned  his  instruments,  his  watch,  even  his 
cK^hes  for  bread.    With  feelings  too  sensitive  to 
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allow  of  his  pleading  his  poverty  to  the  few  ac- 
quaintances he  formed,  he  suffered  hourly  priTa* 
tions,  and  anguish  of  spirit  On  one  occasion  he 
tore  his  only  coat  against  the  ornament  of  afire- 
place,  and  unable  to  get  it  mended,  he  hegged  a 
needle  and  thread  of  his  landlady,  under  pretence 
of  sewing  together  some  sheets  of  paper,  and 
repaired  it  himself. 

A  passage  from  a  journal  wUch  he  used  to 
send  to  Miss  Elmy,  displays  the  emotions  of  hii 
mind  during  this  sad  period.  Sometimes  we  find 
him,  in  this  journal,  complaining  that  his  whole 
nights  had  been  spent  in  waking  visions  of  the 
future.  When  about  to  send  some  verses  and  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  he  thus  writes: 
"  What  a  day  will  to-morrow  he  to  me  !  a  day 
of  dread  and  expectation.  Ah !  dear  Mira,*  my 
hopes  are  flying.  I  see  now  my  attempt  on  its 
darkest  side :  twice,  nay,  three  times  unsuccesaiiil 
in  the  month  I  have  been  here.  God  help  m^ 
Sally !  I  have  a  cowardly  heart,  yet  I  beariqi « 
well  as  I  can;  and  if  I  had  another  slulling  in  the 
world,  would  get  something  to-night  to  ke^ 
these  gloomy  thoughts  at  bay ;  but  I  must  save 
what  I  have,  in  hopes  of  having  a  letter  to  p^ 
for  to-morrow." 

*  The  name  by  which  he  sometimes 
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Again,  in  the  journal  which  he  penned  for  no 
other  eye  than  his  own,  he  says :  "  My  God,  my 
God,  I  put  my  trust  in  thee ;  my  troubles  increase, 
my  soul  is  distressed.  I  am  weary  and  in  dis- 
tress. All  day  long  I  call  upon  thee.  Oh,  be 
thou  my  helper  in  the  needful  time  of  trouble ! 

"  Why  art  thou  so  far  from  me,  oh  my  Lord  1 
Why  hidest  thou  thy  face  ?  I  am  in  poverty  and 
affliction :  be  thou  with  me,  oh  my  God !  Let  me 
not  be  wholly  forsaken  of  my  Redeemer !'' 

But  we  will  leave  his  early  days,  and  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  happier  period  of  his  life,  which 
was  now  commencing.  He  ventured  to  send  a 
poem  to  the  illustrious  Edmund  Burke,  whose 
liberality  relieved  many  of  the  sons  of  genius,  and 
whose  kindness  cheered  them.  Mr.  Burke  saw 
his  talents,  listened  to  his  distresses,  and  exam- 
ined his  writings.  He  introduced  him  to  Fox, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  several 
other  eminent  men ;  invited  him  to  his  house, 
and  treated  him  like  a  son.  Through  his  gen- 
erous interference,  Crabbe  was  enabled  to  pub- 
lish, and  his  poems  soon  gained  him  renown. 
Mr.  Burke  afterward  assisted  him  to  take  orders. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  after  all  the  troubles 
of  his  youth,  this  great  poet  spent  his  middle  and 
later  years  in  comfort  and  prosperity.     He  mar- 
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ried  the  amiable  lady  \vhose  affection  had  cheered 
his  gloomiest  days,  and  as  a  clergyman,  spent  a 
retired  and  happy  life  in  attending  to  his  clerical 
duties,  instructing  his  beloved  children,  or  in  com- 
position, or  the  study  of  natural  science.  His 
house  usod  to  be  filled  wifh  specimens  of  dried 
plants,  stones,  and  insects,  \(rhich  he  collected 
in  his  daily  walks,  and  which  he  would  place 
sometimes  in  a  confused  mass  in  any  room  into 
which  he  went. 

The  Rev.  George  Crabbe  died  at  Trowbridge, 
in  1832,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  Through 
life  his  character  was  one  of  great  excellence. 
Manly  and  independent,  and  scarcely  knowing 
personal  fear,  he  yet  was  so  mild  and  gentle  that 
it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  ^'  gentle  even 
to  a  fault."  The  children  of  his  parish  loved 
him  as  a  father.  They  would  follow  him  about, 
and  oilen 

«  Pluck'd  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smfle. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  ezpress'd, 
Their  welfare  soothed  him,  and  their  caret  diitreas'd.* 

Never  did  word  or  look  from  the  benevolent  cler- 
gyman awe  his  young  companions  to  a  distance 
When  he  walked  about  the  country  searching 
fcr  geological  specimens,  the  little  boys  wouU 
join  him  with  their  miniature  hammerSi  and  one 
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of  his  friends  has  said  that  "  Many  a  mother 
will  bless,  many  days  hence,  the  accident  that 
threw  her  oSspring  in  the  way  of  his  unlabored 
and  paternal  kindness  and  instruction  " 
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TRULY  great  man  was  Bar> 
on  Cuvier.  To  bim  God  gave 
a  mind  capable  of  knowing 
.^,  all  things  that  can  be  con^ 
f  ^  prehoided  by  a  human  b& 
ing.  He  studied  and  under* 
)d  almost  all  siuence,  and 
seldom  forgot  what  he  once  learn- 
;  while  he  added  to  his  great 
"T  attainmentssoloTelyamoralchBl- 
^  '  acter,  that  those  who  knew  bini 
personalty,  or  who  were  acquaint* 
bim  by  his  writings,  feel  tat 
him  not  only  a  high  admiration,  but 
a  warm  affection. 
Baron  Cuvier  was  an  eminent  naturalist :  he 
vas  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  which  relate  to 
our  globe.  He  studied  the  earth,  and  saw  of 
what  substances  the  various  portions  of  it  woe 
composed ;  he  marked  the  changes  it  had  undo^ 
gone  since  its  creation,  and  examined  the  difier- 
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ent  objects  he  found  embedded  in  it — as  the  re* 
mains  of  plants  or  animals.  He  looked  abroad 
upon  the  garden  cultured  by  man,  or  on  the  wider 
garden  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth  by  its 
Maker,  and  not  a  plant  which  grew,  from  the 
towering  palm-tree  to  the  humble  daisy,  was  un- 
observed by  him ;  while  every  shell  that  was 
thrown  up  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  every 
fish  that  swam  in  the  waters,  furnished  him  with 
an  object  for  careful  research.  He  loved  to  mark 
the  brilliant  colors  of  the  insect,  which  hangs  in 
air,  or  which  "  lowly  creeps  5"  or  to  take  it,  when 
dead,  and,  with  his  dissecting-knife,  examine  in 
what  respects  its  structure  resembled,  or  differed 
from,  those  of  the  larger  animals,  or  that  of  the 
human  frame.  The  stately  lion  of  the  forest, 
and  the  little  mouse  ;— the  eagle  and  the  wren ; 
•—the  greenness  of  the  sea,  and  the  blueness  of 
the  sky  ; — all  living  things, — all  sights  and 
sounds  of  nature  interested  him ;  and  he  delight- 
ed in  showing  how  God  had  made  every  breath- 
mg  creature  fit  for  earth,  or  air,  or  water,  or  for 
whatever  element  it  may  be  destined  to  inhabit, 
and  elocjuenlly  proving  Ihat  all  are  so  beautifully 
and  wonderfully  constituted,  that  none  but  an 
infinitely  wise  and  benevolent  Being  could  have 
created  the  earth  and  all  that  dwell  uoon  it 

6* 
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These  were  among'  his  daily  employtnentt; 
but  Baron  Cuvier,  besides  studying  naturej  knew 
how  to  frame  laws  for  his  countryi  and  could  con* 
verse  with  lawyers,  as  if  he  had  all  his  life  made 
this  subject  his  chief  study.  He  often  gave  comi* 
sels  on  state  affairs,  and  devoted  much  time  to 
the  promotion  of  general  education ;  and  he  care- 
fully read  and  corrected  books,  and  drew  mapB 
for  the  public  schools.  He  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  languages  of  the  ancients; 
spoke  well  the  German  and  Italian,  and  read 
English.  He  had  a  complete  knowledge  of 
heraldiy,  drew  well,  and  was  so  perfect  a  judge 
of  drawing,  that  his  correct  eye  would  at  a  glance 
perceive  the  smallest  inaccuracy  in  the  perspec- 
tive or  anatomy  of  a  picture,  while  at  the  same 
time,  he  could  see  and  enjoy  the  beauties  and 
delicacies  of  art.  He  was,  besides,  an  exceUent 
geographer ;  knew  the  histories  of  all  times  and 
countries ;  and  was  fully  versed  in  the  general 
literature  of  his  own  period. 

George  Leopold  Chretien  Frederic  Dagobeit 
Cuvier  was  the  son  of  a  military  officer,  of  a 
Swiss  regiment,  then  in  the  service  of  France. 
He  was  born  at  Montbeliard,  in  1769.  Mon^ 
beliard  is  now  in  the  department  of  DouhSy  but 
it  belonged  then  to  the  Dukes  of  Wurtembmg. 
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The  mother  of  Cuvier  was  a  lady  of  great  talents 
and  most  amiable  character ;  and  throughout 
life  the  great  naturalist  would  expatiate  upon 
her  excellence  with  emotion,  and  declare  that 
he  owed  her  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  for  her 
tender  solicitude  and  judicious  training. 

The  infancy  and  early  childhood  of  George 
Cuvier  required  indeed  all  the  watchful  care  of 
a  kind  mother,  for  he  was  so  weak  and  sickly, 
that  it  seemed  little  likely  that  he  would  live  to 
be  a  man.  Mad.  Cuvier  watched  over  his  health 
by  night  and  day ;  the  little  boy  was  seldom  out 
of  her  sight ;  and  as  his  understanding  gradually 
developed  itself,  she  anxiously  endeavored  to  form 
his  character.  She  used  to  teach  him  to  observe 
everything  about  him,  and  so  early  instructed 
him  m  reading,  that  when  only  four  years  old, 
he  could  read  so  well  as  to  delight  in  books,  and 
was  thus  at  once  supplied  with  a  means  of  in- 
struction and  amusement.  His  mother  took  great 
pains  to  excite  in  him  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
for  she  well  knew  that  an  active  mind  is  of  im- 
mense value  to  the  young  ;  and  in  order  to  en- 
courage this  love  of  reading,  she  took  care  to 
supply  him  with  such  works  as  he  could  under- 
stand, and  as  might  serve  to  increase  his  curiosi- 
ty.    She  gave  /him  books  of  natural  histcwy, 
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travels,  the  histories  of  different  couatries,  and 
tales  of  various  kinds,  ^hich  the  child  read  with 
much  pleasure,  and  which  he  remembered  well 
He  had  indeed  a  most  surprising  memory,  for  he 
not  only  stored  his  mind  with  the  facts  and  aneo 
dotes  pleasing  to  a  child,  but  could  repeat  long 
lists  of  the  names  of  kings,  and  of  the  dates  when 
they  began  to  reign,  or  died,  without  a  nngle 
mistake  :  while  he  delighted  in  storing  his  mind 
with  the  accounts  of  events  which  the  young 
reader  generally  would  consider  tedious  and  uih 
interesting.  HLs  mother  taught  him  to  love  and 
revere  God,  and  at  her  knee  he  lisped  his  early 
prayers  at  morn  or  evening,  or  would  stand  and 
repeat  the  Psalms  of  David,  while  she  pointed 
out  to  him  their  beauties,  or  explained  their 
meaning,  and  told  him  of  how  much  use  they 
would  be  in  directing  him  through  life,  or  in  con* 
soling  him  if  sorrow  or  sickness  should  depress 
his  spirit.  This  lady  was  very  fond  of  flowers^ 
particularly  of  the  red  stock,  and  many  yean 
afterwards,  her  affectionate  son  would  cherub 
this  flower  for  her  sake,  and  the  sight  of  it  would 
awaken  the  remembrance  of  the  hours  spent  in 
his  mother's  chamber,  when  her  gentle  Toioe 
used  to  cheer  and  instruct  him.  If  any  one 
brought  him  a  nosegay  of  the  red  stock,  or  placed 
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one  in  his  chamber,  no  sooner  did  his  eye  glance 
at  it  than  he  thought  of  his  mother ;  and  he 
would  warmly  and  gratefully  thank  the  friend 
who  carried  into  his  presence  what  he  used  to 
call  "  the  favorite  flower/' 

At  a  very  early  age,  young  Cuvier  went  to  a 
school  near  his  own  home,  and  his  mother  daily 
walked  with  him  from  their  house  to  the  place  of 
instruction.  These  walks  afforded  Mad.  Cuvier 
good  opportunities  for  teaching  him  to  observe 
nature.  She  could  bid  him  mark  and  admire  the 
landscape,  and  could  tell  him  many  things  about 
the  trees  which  they  passed,  and  teach  him  the 
names  of  the  birds  or  insects ;  while  her  kind 
and  gentle  observations  tended  to  form  the  be- 
nevolent character  for  which  he  was  so  remark- 
able. 

At  this  school  young  Cuvier  commenced  his 
study  of  the  dead  languages,  and  though  his 
mother  was  ignorant  of  Latin,  yet  she  made  him 
every  evening  learn  his  Latin  lessons  by  her  side, 
and  afterwards  repeat  them  to  her  so  thoroughly, 
that  his  tutor  found  that  he  knew  them  more 
correctly  than  any  of  his  schoolfellows.  The 
leisure  hours  which  remained  after  preparing  for 
school,  were  spent  by  little  George  in  receiving 
instiiiction   from  bis  mother  in   drawing,  and 
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many  happy  evenings  were  passed  over  his  littk 
sketches.  These  instructions  were  aflerwardi 
very  valuable  to  him,  for  when  he  wanted  to 
publish  some  works  with  plates,  and  could  not 
afford  to  pay  artists  for  making  illustrations,  luf 
own  pencil  supplied  them.  It  is  indeed  to  be  r^ 
gretted,  that  children  do  not  more  frequently 
employ  some  of  their  leisure  in  learning  to  draW| 
since  there  are  few  situations  in  which  thej  can 
be  placed,  where  they  would  not  find  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  art  both  useful  and  pleasant. 

George  early  acquired  a  skill  with  his  pencili 
and  possessed  besides  a  peculiar  faculty  of  cutr 
ting  figures  or  landscapes  out  of  paper  or  card* 
board.  Once,  when  he  was  only  six  years  oU, 
he  was  at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  when  a  conjurer 
coming  there,  that  gentleman  brought  him  into 
the  parlor  to  amuse  the  children.  One  of  the 
tricks  which  he  exhibited,  was  that  of  plunging 
a  dagger  into  his  arm  and  drawing  it  out  agaio^ 
apparently  dripping  with  blood.  Another  was 
that  of  commanding  the  waters  of  a  little  foun- 
tain, which  flowed  or  stopped  as  be  bade  it 
Everybody  present  was  amazed  at  these  won- 
ders ;  but  the  intelligent  child  looked  on  "without 
surprise,  and  as  soon  as  the  performance  was  fiiH 
ished,  explained  the  means  by  which  the  fimntiin 
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"was  made  to  play,  or  to  be  still,  and  showed  the 
plan  upon  which  the  dagger  was  constructed. 
In  order  to  make  his  meaning  better  understood, 
he  cut  out  the  whole  in  paper. 

When  Geprge  Cuvier  was  ten  years  of  age,  he 
was  removed  from  his  first  Tchool  to  an  academy 
called  the  Gymnase,  and  ne  studied  every  branch 
of  learning  which  was  here  taught.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  reading,  and  spent  his  leisure 
hours  in  acquiring  a  mass  of  useful  information, 
or  in  making  small  maps  from  the  large  ones 
used  in  the  school :  these  little  maps  were,  as 
soon  as  finished,  given  away  to  his  companions. 
Study  was  to  him  so  great  a  delight,  that  he  sel- 
dom sought  diversion,  except  when  his  watchful 
.  mother,  fearing  that  his  health  might  be  injured 
by  want  of  exercise,  would  drive  him  away  from 
his  books,  and  send  him  to  play  with  his  school- 
fellows. Whatever  he  did,  however,  he  per* 
formed  in  earnest ;  and  when  once  on  the  play- 
ground, he  became  as  fully  alive  to  the  game, 
and  as  ready  to  promote  a  merry  sport,  as  any 
boy  in  the  school. 

During  the  time  he  was  at  the  Gymnase,  he 
was  accustomed  frequently  to  visit  a  relation, 
who  had  among  his  books  the  whole  of  Buffon's 
work  on  natural  history.     It  may  easily  be  sup- 
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posedy  that  no  book  escaped  the  notice  of  one  so 
eager  after  knowledge,  and  he  read  with  avi^ty 
the  really  poetical  descriptions  of  animals  pveii 
by  that  naturalist.  These  accounts  are  written 
in  a  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  style,  and  they 
have  led  many  young  readers  to  mark  the  beaih 
ties  and  wonders  of  the  creation.  Another  woik 
on  these  subjects,  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
.school-library,  was  that  of  the  indefatigable 
Sw*iss  naturalist,  the  amiable  Gesner.  This  was 
adorned  with  colored  plates,  and  conveyed  an 
interesting  and  accurate  knowledge  of  nniw^ntoJ 
nature ;  and  it  was  by  reading  these  two  book^ 
and  looking  at  their  pictures,  that  the  love  of 
nature  was  acquired,  and  an  attention  directed 
to  the  natural  sciences,  which  served  throu^ 
life,  not  merely  as  an  amusement  to  himself,  but 
as  the  means  of  important  benefit  to  mnnlnnA. 
The  plates  in  this  copy  of  Buffon's  work  were 
not  colored ;  but  young  Cuvier  sketched  their  oaU 
lines  from  the  figures,  and  used  to  paint  thoa 
or  color  them  with  pieces  of  silk,  according  to 
the  printed  descriptions  of  the  animals  they  rep 
resented. 

It  often  occurs  that  a  mind  of  great  energy 
and  natural  powers  is  direct^  by  some  accidoital 
circumstance  to  the  choice  of  a  purBail^  wUdi 
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thence  becomes  the  business  of  life: — as  the 
great  Cowley  first  had  his  poetical  feelings  en- 
kindled by  reading  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen,  when 
it  lay  in  the  window  of  his  mother's  dressing- 
room.  Our  own  great  naturalist,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  was  aroused  in  boyhood  from  much  men- 
tal indolence  by  his  remarking  the  beauty  of  a 
flower ;  and  so  diligent  did  he  become,  that  soon 
it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  of  the  Hebrew 
sage  and  king — "  He  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hys- 
sop that  springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also 
of  beasts,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes." 
Sir  Joseph,  when  a  boy,  had  been  bathing  one 
fine  summer  evening  with  some  schoolfellows, 
and  having  stayed  some  time  in  the  water,  fouhd 
that  his  friends  had  proceeded  home  without  him. 
Being  thus  left  to  his  own  musings,  he  strolled 
slowly  down  a  lane  whose  banks  and  hedges 
were  fragrant  with  summer  flowers.  Some  clus- 
ter of  wild  blossoms  caught  his  eye,  and  he  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed,  "How  beautiful!"  He 
stood  gazing  at  them  in  silent  admiration,  and 
then  he  thought  how  much  more  natural  it  would 
be  that  he  should  study  these  beautiful  things, 
than  pore  over  books  of  Latin  and  Greek :  but 
another  moment,  and  he  remembered  that  his 
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father  wished  Um  to  study  diose  hngiiages,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  ^  But,** 
said  the  youth  again  to  himself,  ^  wky  can  I  not 
study  the  flowers  in  my  hours  of  play  V*  He 
hegan  immediately,  but  the  poor  little  student 
had  no  books  from  which  to  kam  botany,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  inquire  the  names  of  the 
plants  from  the  women  who  went  about  culling 
herbs  for  the  apothecaries :  but  the  lore  of  knowl- 
edge was  awakened,  and  it  nerer  slqyt  again. 

Young  Cuvier  read,  during  childhood,  so  mai^ 
works  on  natural  history,  that  when  he  wai 
twelve  years  old,  he  was  as  thorou^ly  aoquunt- 
ed  with  birds  and  animals^  knew  their  specieB^ 
their  habits  and  instincts,  as  well  as  many  a  pro- 
fessor of  science.  He  was  seldom  without  a  vot 
ume  of  his  favorite  author,  Buffon,  in  his  pocket; 
and  whenever  he  bad  half  an  hour  to  spare  from 
his  studies  at  school,  he  would  sit  down  and  read 
it.  He  always  felt  that  regard  for  the  memoiy 
of  Buffon,  which  every  generous  mind  feds  for 
one  whose  writings  first  gave  him  a  taste  for  a 
favorite  study,  and  he  used  to  speak  higkly  and 
gratefully  of  the  benefits  which  that  naturalirt 
had  conferred  on  science.  But  it  was  not  firon 
books  alone  that  he  acquired  knowledge  :• 
ramble  on  the  afternoon  of  a  holyday 
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to  him :  if  his  playfellows  captured  a  bird,  or 
took  a  fish  from  its  element,  George  would  ex- 
amine its  beauty  and  structure:  *and  if  they 
roamed  together,  collecting  the  beetles  from  the 
conmion,  or  catching  the  May-flies  or  the  dragon- 
flies,  in  the  little  gauze  net  or  beneath  their  caps, 
these  were  not  detained  in  useless  confinement, 
but  were  looked  at  with  care  and  treated  with 
kindness.  The  faithful  dog  which  came  bound- 
ing to  its  young  master,  and  the  timid  sheep 
which  fled  at  his  approach,  found  a  kind  friend 
as  well  as  a  skilful  observer  in  the  young  natu- 
ralist, and  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  in  the  house, 
every  hour  added  to  his  knowledge. 

When  George  was  about  fourteen  years  old, 
be  began  to  show  some  of  those  talents  which 
afterward  rendered  him  equally  remarkable  as  a 
legislator,  as  for  his  attainments  in  natural  his- 
tory and  science.  He  used  to  assemble  a  party 
of  his  schoolfellows,  and  forming  them  into  an 
academy,  he  was  constituted  their  president.  The 
little  society  met  once  in  the  week,  and  George 
used  to  sit  on  his  bed,  which  was  thus  made  a 
president's  chair,  while  the  other  boys  sat  round 
a  table.  Books  were  then  read  aloud,  and  dis- 
cussed ;  and  many  an  author  who  had  narrated 
his  travels,  and  many  a  naturalist  who  had  re- 
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corded  his  observations,  formed  the  sabjecis  ct 
their  literary  conTersations.  Nor  was  philosophy 
discarded  from  the  youthful  assembly  ;  but  opin- 
ions of  the  mind  of  man,  his  feelings  and  desti- 
mes,  were  given  across  the  table,  and  received 
or  opi)Osed,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
party ;  ^^hen  the  ^hole  was  summed  up  by  the 
president.  His  companions  must  have  bad  a 
high  opinion  of  the  talents  and  integrity  wluch 
marked  their  young  president,  for  his  decisions 
were  generally  received  unaiumously. 

The  parents  of  George  Cuvier,  who  were  pro- 
testants,  intended  to  educate  their  son  for  the 
church,  but  a  circumstance  occurred  which  pre- 
vented it,  and  much  mortified  the  young*  student 
Youths  who  were  to  be  clergymen  were  gener- 
ally removed  from  the  Gymnase  to  a  free  school 
at  Tubingen,  where  they  received  theologicd 
instruction.  On  leaving  school,  it  was  customaiy 
for  each  pupil  to  write  a  theme,  and  according 
to  the  respective  merit  of  these  compositions  the 
boys  took  their  places  in  the  classes  of  the  acad- 
emy at  Tubingen.  The  master  of  the  Gymnase 
decided  on  the  comparative  excellences  of  the 
themes ;  and  having  been  displeased  with  yooDg 
Cuvier,  on  account  of  some  boyish  frolic,  hesnf* 
fered  his  prejudices  to  prevent  his  doing  Geoige 
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the  justice  of  ])lacing  him  in  the  first  rank.  Ilis 
pupil  was  highly  oirende<l  at  this,  and  felt  so 
groat  a  rqxignance  to  enter  the  academy  under 
such  circumstances,  that  he  at  last  decided  to 
decline  going  there  at  all. 

Dut  attaintncHits  like  those  of  young  Cuvier 
were  not  likely  to  remain  vmknown  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  he  live<l,  and  he  was  already  re- 
garded at  Montbeliard  as  a  youth  of  remarkable 
endowments.  TImj  Duke  Charles  of  Wiirlemberg 
had  hoard  of  his  genius ;  and  when  visiting  there, 
ho  sent  for  him,  and  examined  him  upon  various 
subjects.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  extent 
of  his  information,  and  his  capacity  for  study, 
and  he  resolved  to  take  him  under  his  patronage 
and  to  forwanl  him  in  life.  He  oHered  to  place 
him  in  the  University  of  Stuttgard,  at  his  own 
academy  called  "  rAcaclemie  Caroline,"  and 
with  a  joyful  heart  George  anticipattnl  his  future 
pr(xspects.  But  wheti  about  to  leave  his  home 
and  parents,  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  all  he 
might  have  to  encounter  when  atnong  strangers. 
Though  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  had 
never  as  yet  been  away  fmm  his  mother,  and  as 
the  time  of  parting  drew  near,  a  great  depression 
came  over  his  spirit.     He  was  sent  to  Stuttgard, 

under  the  core  of  the  cham  Wlain  and  the  secre- 
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tary  of  his  patron.  The  joamey  lasted  three 
days,  arifJ  the  poor  boy,  seated  between  these 
two  ((e.'jtierrieii,  who  spr>ke  only  German,  of 
which  he  rlifi  not  understand  one  word,  had  iiill 
time  to  ified  it  ate  on  the  new  and  strange  world 
U}  whirh  he  was  (^oing.  All  his  love  of  science^ 
all  his  (hrsire  for  irnprm-ement, could  not  prevent 
his  fef-lirj'^  ;in  anxiety  almost  afoounting  to  dread; 
ami  many  years  afterward,  Baron  Cuvier  would 
declare  that  he  could  not  recall  those  three  days 
to  his  mernor}'  without  experiencing  most  painfid 
emotion. 

At  this  University,  ycnuig  Cuvier  soon  found 
himself  (;omj)lctely  absorbed  by  study.  During 
the  four  years  which  he  spent  here,  he  studied 
all  the  branches  of  learning  which  were  taught 
in  the  higher  classes.  Even  the  walks  which 
his  health  required,  were  rendered,  by  his  atten- 
tion, ^f>o(l  oppoilimities  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  He  did  not  saunter  along  with  his 
thoughts  intent  upon  the  subject  which  had  occu- 
pied him  before  he  quitted  the  house : — ^he  was 
not  idly  musing,  and  seeing  and  hearing  nothing 
aroimd  him,  but  he  was  actively  pmmung  his 
way  through  field  and  lane — peeping  under  ev^ 
ry  hedge — slooping  to  examine  the  plantSi  and 
the  snail-shells,  and  the  stones*    He  collected^ 
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during  his  rambles,  a  large  number  of  plants ; 
and  when  he  reached  his  home,  he  examined 
their  structure,  and  placed  iiiem  in  their  botani- 
cal classes,  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  what 
properties  they  possessed.  Then  they  were  Care- 
fully dried  and  put  out  upon  paper,  and  thus  he 
gradually  formed  a  good  herbarium.  Sometimes 
he  sketched  and  colored  the  flowers,  and  by  his 
industry  he  furnished  himself  with  a  number  of 
botanical  drawings,  which  he  afterward  found  of 
much  service ;  while  from  the  birds  and  insects 
he  made  several  accurate  and  valuable  paintings, 
upon  which  he  used  to  look  with  pleasure  many 
years  afterward. 

Those  who  have  never  been  accustomed  in 
their  rural  walks  to  observe  closely  the  various 
objects  of  nature,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  en- 
joyment afforded  to  a  naturalist  by  a  country 
stroll.  It  is  too  often  thought  by  the  young  that 
the  different  branches  of  natural  history  must  be 
chiefly  studied  from  books.  They  look  into  an 
elementary  treatise  upon  botany,  entomology,  or 
any  other  department  of  science,  and  seeing  there 
a  nmnber  of  terms  expressed  in  another  language, 
they  fancy  that  these  form  the  substance  of  the 
scitiKt.  As  well  might  we  term  our  alphabet 
the  English  language.  An  extensive  knowledge 
of  natural  history  cannot  indeed  be  acquired  with- 
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out  some  previous  systematic  study.     Withoiit. 

method,  we  could  not  remember  facts ;  and  were 

-we  not  to  use  the  arrangement  made  by  former 

observers,  wc  should  make  very  slow  progreaSi 

Gladly  therefore  may  the  student  of  nature  tura 

to  the  systems  laid  down  in  books  as  a  guide  in 

his  pursuit :  but  it  must  be  in  the  meadow  or  the 

garden,  by  seashore  or  river's  brink,  that  he  will 

gain  his  most  valuable  knowledge.     Here  too  he 

may  acquire  health  and  activity,  and  learn  to 

draw  enjoyment  from  simple  pleasures ;  needing 

not  the  excitement  of  any  great  event  to  rouae 

him  from  his  languor,  but  finding  in   his  daily 

walks  amusement  and  delight,  and  holding  with 

the  poet 

«  The  chcorful  faith,  that  all  which  we  bdidld 
Is  fuU  of  blessings." 

Young  Cuvier  obtained  several  prises  during 
his  college  residence,  and  it  is  no  small  evidence 
of  his  industry,  that  although  he  entered  Stutt- 
gard  ignorant  of  the  German  language,  he  ol^ 
tained,  nine  months  after  his  arrival  there,  a  prise 
for  his  knowledge  of  it  He  was  also  appointed 
a  chevalier,  which  was  a  very  honcrable  distino- 
tion,  and  conferred  on  very  few ;  and  it  was  the 
means  of  his  enjojring  many  additional  priyilegsi 
in  the  University.  At  this  time  he  used  to  keep 
living  insects  in  his  rooms;  he  M  Attn  and 
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watched  their  habits,  and  made  so  many  draw- 
ings from  the  live  specimens  that  they  formed 
several  thick  volumes.  He  was  destined  by  his 
patron,  the  Duke,  to  fill  some  office  in  the  gov- 
ernment, but  many  changes  took  place,  and  his 
parents  became  in  embarrassed  circumstances. 
Seeing  no  prospect  of  obtaining  any  office,  he 
determined  to  become  a  tutor  in  a  gentleman's 
family,  and  engaged  himself  as  the  instructer  of 
the  only  son  of  Count  d'Hericy,  at  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  had  here  much  leisure  for  his  own 
studies ;  and  as  the  residence  of  the  Count  was 
near  the  sea,  it  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of 
making  many  valuable  observations  on  marine 
animals.  He  discovered  several  very  important 
facts  relative  to  fossil  remains,  which  he  found 
in  the  earth  near  the  ocean ;  and  as  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  many  learned  men,  he  en- 
tered upon  a  correspondence  on  this  subject  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  of  France, 
and  published  his  opinions  in  various  journals  of 
science.  Some  of  those  gentlemen,  who  were 
at  the  heads  of  scientific  institutions  of  Paris, 
felt  that  a  young  man  like  Cuvier  would  be  an 
invaluable  assistant  in  their  pursuits,  and  soon 
invited  him  to  come  to  the  metropoUs.  He  was 
early  engaged  to  fill  several  honorable  situations, 
but  that  which  pleased  him  best  was  his  appoint- 
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ment  to  the  professorship  of  comparative  anato* 
my,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  where  he  wai 
associated  constantly  with  those  who  were  intent 
upon  scientific  research,  and  where  he  had  eveij 
facility  for  his  favorite  employment.  He  entered 
upon  his  duties  at  Paris  with  his  usual  ardor  and 
perseverance ;  and  though  the  oollection  at  die 
museum  of  comparative  anatomy  condsted  at 
that  time  of  only  four  or  five  skeletODS,  yet  he 
amassed,  during  the  period  of  his  superintendence, 
so  splendid  and  vast  a  collection,  that  studenti 
of  this  and  succeeding  ages  will  thank  him  for 
his  exertions. 

The  public  career  of  M.  Cuvier  was  a  profr 
perous  one.  He  received  many  honors,  among 
which  was  that  of  heing  made  chancellor  of 
state  by  Napoleon,  and  created  a  haron  by  LouiB 
XVIIL,  as  a  mark  of  that  monarch's  personal  re- 
gard. Charles  X.,  and  his  former  sovereign,  the 
King  of  Wiirtemberg,  also  bestowed  on  tfaii 
great  man  the  proo&  of  their  esteem,  by  confer- 
ring public  honors  upon  him :  and  he.  was  ap- 
pointed an  inspector  of  the  public  schools  of 
France ;  while  his  writings  were  received  fhiouglH 
out  Europe  with  respect  and  praise.  Married  to 
a  very  amiable  lady,  his  private  life  would  have 
been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  happinesB,  had 
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he  not  lost  at  different  periods  his  four  children 
The  death  of  one  little  boy  seven  years  old  so  af- 
fected Baron  Cuvier,  that  for  many  years  after  he 
could  not  look  on  a  child  of  that  age  without  deep 
emotion ;  and  he  would  sometimes  stop  before 
a  group  of  boys  at  play,  and  contemplate  them 
with  a  mournful  countenance.  He  afterward  lost 
his  daughter  Clementine,  a  young  lady  remarka- 
ble for  her  loveliness,  piety,  and  talents.  She 
was  his  only  remaining  child — the  last  whom 
death  had  spared  him ;  and  after  she  died,  his 
light  and  curling  hair  quickly  turned  gray,  his 
pale  cheek  grew  paler,  and  sorrow  left  deeper 
lines  upon  his  brow  :  yet  the  noble-minded  man 
was  not  selfish  even  in  sorrow  ;  and  after  a  short 
suspension  of  his  valuable  labors,  he  resumed 
them  as  diligently  as  ever.  When  he  presided 
for  the  first  time  after  her  death  at  a  public  as- 
sembly, he  took  the  chair,  as  usual,  with  com- 
posure; but  when  he  attempted  to  speak,  his 
feelings  were  too  strong  for  him, — ^he  bowed 
his  head,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
wept  bitterly.  All  were  silent,  for  every  one  felt 
that  a  burst  of  grief  like  this  was  natural  from 
such  a  parent  at  the  loss  of  such  a  child.  A 
length  he  recovered  himself,  and  said,  "  Pardon 
me,  gentlemen, — I  was  onc£  a  father,  and  have 
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lost  all !" — after  which  he  proceeded  with  hii 
usual  calmness  to  the  buanes  of  the  meeting. 

An  amusing  instance  is  recorded  by  his  bio^ 
rapher,  Mrs.  Lee.  of  Baron  Cuvier's  enthuaaan 
for  science.  He  had  one  day  found  a  valuabk 
fossil  specimen  embedded  in  a  mass  of  eartL  He 
took  it  to  the  house  of  his  brother,  M.  Frdd&k 
Cuvier,  hoping  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  clea^ 
ing  it  ]K.TfectIy  from  the  materials  around  it.  Si 
brother  was  gone  out,  but  M.  Laurillaid  hqh 
pencil  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  the  Baron  (wb> 
always  set  everybody  to  work)  asked  him  to  do 
it  for  him.  M.  Laurillard,  though  not  aware  of 
the  value  of  the  specimen,  succeeded  in  disen- 
gaging the  foot,  and  when  Baron  Cuvier  re- 
turned he  presented  it  to  him.  The  philosopher 
was  in  an  ecstasy,  and  gave  way  to  his  delig^ 
as  fully  as  if  he  had  been  a  schoolboy.  He 
danced  about  the  room,  shook  M.  Laurillard  bj 
the  hand,  and  was  so  overjoyed,  that  this  gentle 
man  thought  he  must  be  mad.  Then,  taking  tl^ 
fossil  foot  in  one  hand,  and  dragging  his  skiUbl 
assistant  up  stairs  by  the  other,  he  called  oat  to 
Mad.  Cuvier — ^^  I  have  found  my  foot,  and  IL 
Laurillard  found  it  for  me !" 

This  great  man  died  in  I832,<and  by  lus  dea& 
Eurooe  lost  one  of  her  greatest  men  of 
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and  France  one  of  her  most  benevolent  legis- 
lators. 

No  life  could  have  been  more  industrious  than 
that  of  Baron  Cuvier.  He  rose  early,  and  his 
whole  day  was  fully  employed.  Few  things  ren- 
dered him  more  irritable  than  that  of  having  to 
wait  for  any  person,  or  any  thing,  even  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  hated  delays,  and  when  he  had 
determined  that  a  thing  should  be  done,  he  set 
about  executing  it  immediately :  yet  with  this 
excessive  energy  he  united  a  patience  which  fitted 
him  for  examining  the  smallest  and  most  exact 
details,  and  had  the  most  amiable  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  others.  His  purse  was  ever 
open  to  those  in  distress,  and  he  would  give— 
what  he  valued  far  more  than  money — ^his  time 
to  assist  any  deservmg  young  person  who  re- 
quired his  aid. 

One  thing  which  was  very  remarkable  in  Baron 
Cuvier's  character,  was  his  decided  aversion  to 
the  habit  of  speaking  satirically.  No  one  who 
made  an  observation  which  was  unkind,  or  which 
tended  to  make  others  ridiculous,  ever  saw  a 
smile  on  his  benevolent  countenance  when  it  was 
uttered,  however  wittily  it  might  be  expressed ; 
and  yet  his  frequent  merry  laugh  showed  how 
much  he  enjoyed  the  irmocenk  mirth  and  play- 
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fulness  of  conversation  when  imaccom 
satire. 

We  all  know  that  ridicule  gires  pain  to  those 
who  are  the  objects  of  it ;  yet  many,  who  would 
upon  no  account  by  Xh&i  actions  injure  another, 
are  induced,  by  the  pleasure  of  ezdtii^  laugfato^ 
to  utter  sayings  which  distress  the  senritiYe  fu 
more  than  if  they  deprived  him  of  his  propertjf; 
Our  words  are  no  less  important  than  cor  actioiM^ 
and  often  they  are  remembered  by  others  kog 
after  we  have  forgotten  them  oorselnss.  Thea^ 
too,  the  practice  of  ridicule  injures  our  own  cha^ 
acter.  Wlien  we  can  find  amusement  in  Ae 
faults,  or  mistakes,  or  infirmities  of  others,  weaie 
destroying  our  own  sensibility,  and  gradually  be- 
coming hard-hearted.  The  young  often  rq;aid 
the  power  of  ridicule  as  a  proof  of  superior  ahifi- 
ties ;  but  those  who  have  observed  and  thought 
much  have  agreed  that  it  is  far  more  often  a  sign 
of  mediocrity  of  talents ;  and  that  it  requires  a 
higher  order  of  mind  to  see  and  appreciate  ex- 
cellence than  to  discover  imperfections.  Oar 
own  good,  as  well  as  that  of  our  ndghbor,  de- 
mands, that,  like  Baron  Cuvier,  we  should  check 
every  propensity  to  satire. 
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■  HO  bas  not  seen,  either  as  an 
[  engravingorwood-cut,arep- 
resentatioD  of  the  infant  Sam- 
uel 1  It  has  been  chosen  as  a 
frontispiece  to  so  many  hooka 
written  for  youth,  that  every 
person  knows  the  attitude  of 
the  holy  child  at  his  devotion. 
^  The  plates  are  taken  from  an  ongi- 
t  nal  drawing  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
,  nold*,and  it  was  a  favorite  subject 
'Jwith  the  artist,  for  he  made  several 
'   copies  from  his  own  picture.      The 
■  painting  itself  is  one  peculiarly  inter- 
esting and  beautiful :  the  young  Sam- 
uel on  hended  knee,  with  gently  clasped 
bands,  and 

"  Childhood's  lip  and  cheek 

Mantling  benealh  aa  eameit  brow  of  Ihoaght," 

wears  so  innocent  and  elevated  an  expression, 
that  we  seem  almost  to  listen  to  the  words  from 
his  lip—"  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth." 


The  great  aitist  who  bequeathed  as  tlus  legacj 
was  born  at  Plympton,  in  Devondiire,  in  17S3. 
His  father  was  the  clei^-man  of  the  parish;  and 
Joshua  was  the  seventh  of  eleven  children*  Mr. 
Reynokis,  besides  being  the  curate,  was  the  wuh 
ter  of  Plympton  grammar-school,  and  was  a  maa 
of  considerable  learning ;  but  his  son  used  afior- 
wanls  to  say  of  him,  that  he  diYided  his  attentioa 
among  so  many  pursuits,  that  he  never  succeeded 
in  any.  He  certainly  had  no  skill  in  teaduogi 
for  his  pupils  made  very  slow  progress  in  learn- 
ing, and  they  were  removed  one  by  one  from  hil 
instruction,  until  one  scholar  only  was  left  to 
occupy  the  forms  of  the  school  This  vezatioai 
circumstance  did  not,  however,  render  the  clergy- 
man irritable  or  unhappy ;  for  though  he  had  a 
large  family  dependant  upon  a  small  income,  ha 
was  naturally  so  cheerful  and  g^ood-tanpered, 
that,  instead  of  fretting  over  his  misfortune,  be 
sat  down  quietly  to  his  own  studies,  or  employed 
himself  in  educating  his  children.  Thus  the  early 
days  of  young  Reynolds  were  spent  in  a  comfot- 
able  home,  and  few  men  of  genius  have,  throuj^ 
out  life,  had  to  contend  with  fewer  difiScultieSi 

Joshua,  from  his  earliest  age,  was  ibnd  of 
drawing.  He  used  to  bring  lus  paper  and  pen- 
cils to  the  fire-side  on  winter  evenings^  and  afflow 
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himself  in  copying  the  pictures  in  Dryden's  edi- 
tion of  Plutarch's  lives ;  and  sometimes  his  fond- 
ness for  exercising,  his  pencil  led  him  to  employ 
in  drawing  the  time  which  should  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  learning  his  lessons.  There  was  an 
old  book  in  his  father's  library,  called  "  Catt's 
Emblems,"  which  had  been  brought  by  his  great 
grandmother  from  Holland,  and  which  contained 
a  number  of  prints.  This  book  was  quite  a 
treasure  to  Joshua,  who  would  turn  over  its  leaves 
and  look  at  the  pictures  with  much  delight ;  and 
then  take  his  pencil  and  make  a  rude  imitation 
of  them.  He  had,  too,  some  elder  sisters  who 
were  fond  of  drawing,  and  who  encouraged  their 
little  brother  in  his  pursuit,  by  lending  him  some 
of  their  own  sketches  to  copy. 

One  day  Mr.  Reynolds  gave  his  son  a  Latin 
exercise  to  write ;  but  Joshua  did  not  like  Latin, 
and  therefore  amused  himself  by  making  a  sketch 
on  the  back  of  his  paper,  of  a  book-case  which 
was  in  the  room  where  he  was.  When  the  ex- 
ercise was  called  for,  his  father  saw  the  drawing, 
and  immediately  wrote  under  it, "  Done  by  Joshua 
out  of  pure  idleness ;"  for  as  Mr.  Reynolds  had 
a  greater  love  for  the  classics  than  for  the  arts, 
and  as  he  very  jiLstly  considered  that  his  pupil 
ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  his  education  than 

8» 
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his  amusement,  he  did  not  choose  to  encoun 
him  in  pertbrmances  of  this  kind.  The  little  [ 
tuie,  however,  was  put  carefully  away  by  so 
of  the  family,  for  it  was  in  their  possession  ye 
after,  when  the  artist  had  become  eminent,  i 
they  vahied  it  as  a  proof  of  his  early  skill. 

But  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
taste  for  sketching  or  copying  prints  which  "« 
shown  by  the  little  boy.  Children  are  of 
pleased  with  this  employment.  Not  being 
customwl  to  see  many  pictures,  they  do  not  p 
ceive  the  faults  of  their  own,  and  feel  gratii 
that  they  can  at  all  imitate  what  they  so  mi 
admire ;  we  have  therefore  no  reason  to  ini 
that  because  a  boy  does  this,  he  will  aflerwaj 
excel  as  an  artist.  The  direction  of  the  taste 
young  Reynolds  was  more  certainly  shown 
the  delight  he  took  in  a  book  which  he  re 
when  only  eight  years  old.  The  work  was  t 
"  Jesuit's  Perspective,"  and  it  lays  down  a  nui 
ber  of  rules  to  assist  the  young  artist  in  gainij 
the  principles  of  correct  drawing.  This  treat! 
would  not  often  attract  the  attention  of  tl 
schoollwy ;  yet  Joshua,  although  he  had  tl 
range  of  his  father's  library,  and  could  find  boo! 
suitable  to  his  age,  selected  this,  and  careful 
studied  it.     He  was  not  usually  fond  of  learuin 
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but  as  it  is  evident  that  at  this  early  age  the  child 
iinderstood  this  work,  he  must  even  then  have 
had  good  abilities  and  the  power  of  studying, 
when  he  could  be  brought  to  interest  himself  on 
the  subject  before  him.  After  having  read  the 
rules  of  perspective,  he  was  anxious  to  put  them 
in  practice,  and  looked  around  him  for  a  suitable 
object  for  his  sketch.  His  father's  school-room 
was  built  upon  a  row  of  pillars,  and  this  afforded 
him  an  excellent  subject  for  the  attempt.  His 
natural  taste  for  drawing  being  now  assisted  by 
some  knowledge  of  its  principles,  he  made  a  very 
excellent  picture ;  and  when  it  was  finished,  it 
was  carried  to  his  father. 

Though  Mr.  Reynolds  seldom  bestowed  much 
notice  upon  his  son's  endeavors  in  copying,  yet 
he  was  struck  with  astonishment  when  he  gazed 
upon  the  paper,  and  said,  **  Now  this  exemplifies 
what  the  author  of  the  *  Perspective'  asserts  in 
his  preface,  *  that  by  observing  the  rules  laid 
down  in  this  book  a  man  may  do  wonders' — ^for 
this  is  wonderful."  We  know  not  what  impres- 
sion these  words  had  upon  the  mind  of  the  little 
boy,  nor  whether  they  returned  attain  and  again 
to  his  recollection,  but  when  we  consider  that  he 
loved  his  father,  and  naturally  looked  up  to  him 
as  a  better  judge  than  himself  of  a  good  draw- 
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ing,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  they  fliAi 
tered  his  youthful  vanity,  and  enoouraged  Um  Is 
persevere.  When  another  celebrated  artist,  Beof 
jamin  West,  was  a  child,  he  was  one  day  M 
alone  to  rock  the  cradle  of  his  sister's  infant  U< 
looked  at  the  sleeping  countenance  of  the  btbe 
and  thought  it  ver}'  pretty-— then  took  a  pend 
and  sketched  it  as  it  lay  with  its  soft  ched 
pressed  against  its  cradle-pillow.  When  U 
mother  returned  to  the  room  she  looked  at  ki 
drawing,  and  as  she  praised  it,  stooped  downti 
kiss  the  cheek  of  her  son.  **  That  kiss,"  the  » 
tist  used  afterward  to  say,  *^  made  me  a  painter.' 
W^hether  or  not  young  Reynolds  was  stumo 
lated  by  the  praises  of  his  family,  he  fek  an  ia 
creasing  love  of  the  art,  and  continued  not  onl; 
to  draw,  but  to  read  the  works  of  artists.  H 
now  studied  '^  Richardson's  Theory  of  Painting' 
a  work  full  of  ardent  admiration  of  the  sulgeet 
and  the  young  reader  soon  caught  the  enthuaiaH 
of  the  author.  He  used  to  read  of  Raffaell^tfl 
he  regarded  him  as  the  most  extraordinary  nn 
the  world  ever  produced.  His  very  name  mnk 
act  like  a  spell  upon  young  Reynolds,  and  he  ear 
nestly  longed  to  imitate  him.  Sometimes  he  wooli 
muse  upon  the  picture  with  his  mind  fiill  of  hiig^ 
hopes  that  he  too  should  be  aneir'nent  painler  j 
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and  sometimes  he  would  shut  up  the  book  in  de- 
spair, as  he  thought  that  he  should  never  have 
any  instruction  in  painting,  and  was  not  destined 
to  be  known  beyond  his  native  town.  Though 
he  had  thought  and  read  so  much  on  art,  he  had 
had  very  few  advantages  of  seeing  valuable  pic- 
tures ;  and  had  never  seen  any  good  portraits, 
except  a  few  executed  by  an  artist  of  his  native 
county,  Mr.  Gandy  of  Exeter.  There  was  a  por- 
trait by  this  gentleman  pf  an  alderman  of  Exeter, 
which  adorned  the  Town-hall,  and  which  Sir 
Joshua  used,  in  later  years,  to  say  was  equal  to 
a  painting  of  Rembrandt.  Young  Reynolds's 
taste  for  drawing  was  known  to  Mr.  Gandy; 
and  he  used  to  converse  much  with  him  upon 
the  subject,  and  he  gave  him  some  information. 
Joshua  was  an  attentive  pupil,  and  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  directions  for  mixing  his  colors, 
and  the  method  of  laying  them  on  the  canvass ; 
or  he  would  delight  in  hearing  anecdotes  of 
painters  and  pictures,  or  anything  relating  to  his 
profession  which  the  artist  had  to  tell. 

When  young  Reynolds  had  for  some  years 
pursued  his  studies  with  his  father,  it  became 
time  for  him  to  make  choice  of  his  future  em- 
ployment in  life.  Mr.  Reynolds  much  wished  to 
educate  him  for  a  physician,  and  Sir  Joshua  used 
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afterward  to  say,  that  so  fully  had  he  detem 
on  diligent  study,  and  so  earnestly  did  he  i! 
success,  that  had  the  plan  been  pursued,  he  d 
have  l)ccn  as  eminent  for  his  skill  in  physic 
then  was  in  painting.  The  inclinations  o 
youth  turned,  however,  in  another  direction 
how  could  he  forget  the  wondrous  Raffaelk 
cease  to  long  to  \xi  like  him  1  He  had  t 
and  thought  of  art  and  artists  during  the  \ 
course  of  his  boyhood,  and  what  were  Latu 
Greek,  and  anatomy  and  physic,  oompar 
the  lines  of  beauty  traced  by  Michael  Ange 
Rubens,  or  Titian  ?  A  kind  neighbor,  a 
Crouch,  who  well  knew  the  longings  afte 
cellencc  in  painting  which  the  youth  had 
Lshed  so  fondly,  and  who  had  looked  with  & 
ration  on  his  attempts  in  drawing,  inter 
during  the  deliberation.  He  represented  t 
father  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  Joshua  f( 
a  pursuit  to  which  he  seemed  so  attached ; 
remind(*d  him  how  far  more  likely  he  v 
be  to  succeed  in  his  profession,  and  to  spen 
life  happily,  than  if  employed  in  one  whic 
did  not  like  so  well.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a 
dulgent  father,  and  wished  to  see  his  son  ha 
— and  he  therefore  determined  to  follow 
Crouch's  advice.    Arrangements  were  ace 
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ingly  made  with  Hudson^  the  greatest  painter 
then  in  England,  to  receive  Joshua  as  a  pupil ; 
and,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  genius,  he  went  to 
London  and  entered  the  studio  of  his  master 
when  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  after 
years,  when  he  had  risen  to  eminence,  he  used 
to  speak  with  gratitude  of  the  kind  interference 
of  Mr.  Crouch,  and  he  had  a  silver  cup  made, 
which  he  intended  to  present  to  him,  had  not  that 
gentleman  died  before  the  cup  was  finished. 

It  was  with  no  wish  to  share  in  the  gay  pleas- 
ures of  the  metropolis  that  young  Reynolds  en- 
tered it :  to  study  his  profession,  to  work  con- 
stantly at  his  easel,  these  were  the  objects  of  his 
anticipation  ;  and  when  once  in  London,  he  cared 
little  to  leave  the  painting-room.  He  never 
wanted  a  holyday,  for  when  obliged  to  lay  by  his 
pencil  for  a  temporary  relaxation,  he  employed 
his  time  in  endeavoring  to  gain  knowledge.  He 
read  works  on  general  literature,  and  mingled 
with  his  reverence  for  eminent  painters  a  similar 
feeling  to  great  authors,  or  other  men  of  genius. 
One  day,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  sent  by 
Hudson  to  an  auction-room,  at  which  there  was 
a  sale  of  pictures,  when  the  great  poet  Pope  en- 
tered the  room.  The  young  artist  saw  a  con- 
siderable movement  among  the  crowd  round  the 
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dooFy  and  in  another  moment  be  lieard  the  name 
of  Mr.  Pope  irhispered  among  those  who  stood 
near  him.  Many  persons  preased  forward  to 
hold  out  their  hands  to  the  poet,  and  oar  joaag 
enthusiast  was  not  to  he  outdone.  He  pat  ha 
hand  under  the  arm  of  the  person  next  him,  and 
had  great  satisfaction  in  touching  the  hand  of  die 
object  of  his  veneration. 

The  first  picture  by  which  young  Reynolds  ob- 
tained the  notice  of  the  public  was  the  portnit 
of  an  elderly  female,  who  was  a  servant  in  Mr. 
Hudson's  family.  This  was  placed  in  the  gal- 
lery of  that  artist,  and  was  so  much  admired  hj 
visiters,  that  the  instructer  began  to  feel  jeakoB 
of  his  pupil ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  disagree- 
ment which  ensued,  they  parted,  after  having 
been  together  two  years. 

Young  Reynolds  now  returned  home,  and 
spent  three  years  in  Devondiire,  diligenfly  en- 
ploying  himself  in  his  profession ;  but  as  he  at 
ways  thought  that,  if  ever  he  was  to  beoGme 
eminent,  it  must  be  by  the  time  he  was  thiitf 
years  of  age,  he  felt  very  anxious  to  go  to  Italfi 
in  order  to  study  the  great  masters  of  the  Baliaii 
school.  The  long-cherished  wish  of  Ids  heart 
was  gratified,  and  he  went  to  Rome.  "With  Ui 
usual  energy  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  in 
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the  galleries  of  foreign  paintings  he  found  con« 
Btant  employment,  and  all  the  advantages  for 
improvement  which  he  so  much  desired.  He 
lost  no  time,  but,  like  the  great  Grecian  painter, 
Apellcs,  he  let  no  day  pass  without  a  stroke  of 
the  pencil,  and  morning  and  noon  and  evening 
found  him  at  work.  His  delight  in  Italy,  how- 
ever, did  not  subdue  his  love  of  his  own  country 
—for  when,  once  at  Venice,  he  heard  an  air 
played,  to  which  he  had  often  listened  in  the 
streets  of  London,  so  many  recollections  were 
awakened  of  home  and  friends,  that  he  turned 
aside  and  burst  into  tears. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  after  a  short  vbit  to 
his  family,  he  settled  in  London.  He  soon  be- 
came known  and  respected  by  many  eminent 
persons  in  the  metropolis,  and  his  studio  was  fre- 
quented by  men  high  in  rank  and  remarkable  for 
literature.  By  the  time  he  reached  his  thirtieth 
year,  he  had  actually  obtained  his  wish,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  painters  of  England.  Riches  and 
honors  awaited  him  in  his  further  progress.  He 
was  made  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
received  from  the  King  the  honor  of  knighthood 
on  the  occasion. 

The  manner  in  which  he  became  acquainted 
ivith  Dr.  Johnson  is  very  characteristic,  for  it  was 
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always  his  aim  through  life  to  associate  with 
men  of  superior  minds.  In  that  author's  f*  livei 
of  the  Poets"  is  a  biography  of  Savage.  Mr. 
Reynolds,  who  had  never  seen  this  work,  opened 
a  volume  at  this  life,  and  began  to  read  it  while 
he  was  standing  by  the  fire,  with  his  arm  resting 
against  the  chimney-piece.  He  soon  became  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  narrative,  that  he  could 
not  put  down  the  book  till  he  came  to  its  con- 
clusion, and  had  traced  poor  Savage  through  the 
many  scenes  of  his  painful  history.  When  he 
attempted  to  move,  his  arm  had  become  quite 
benumbed  by  remaining  so  long  in  this  poation. 
He  lost  no  time  in  seeking  the  acquaintance  of  a 
writer  who  had  so  powerfully  riveted  his  atten- 
tion, and  until  the  death  of  the  great  moralist,  Sr 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  one  of  his  chief  friends. 

Sir  Joshua  regarded  the  conversation  of  those 
skilled  in  art  or  learning  as  a  most  valuable 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge ;  for  as  he  had 
little  leisure  for  reading,  he  ^xoshed  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  means  of  general  improvement  Tet 
every  one  who  conversed  with  him  was  surprised 
at  the  extent  of  his  information ;  and  Dr.  John- 
son used  to  say  of  him  and  the  celebrated  come- 
dian, Foote — ^*  When  Foote  has  told  me  some- 
thing, I  dismiss  it  from  my  mind  like  a  paasiif; 
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shadow ;  but  when  Reynolds  tells  me  something, 
I  consider  myself  possessed  of  an  idea  the  more." 
Dr.  Johnson  also  availed  himself  of  his  friend's 
literary  talents,  in  his  celebrated  series  of  peri- 
odical essays,  "  The  Idler,"  to  which  Sir  Joshua 
contributed  several  papers. 

This  great  artist  always  recommended  perse- 
verance to  the  young  men  who  asked  his  advice. 
He  used  to  say,  "  Excellence  is  never  granted  to 
man,  but  as  the  reward  of  labor."  When  he 
was  once  shown  a  fan  which  Pope  had  painted 
for  a  lady,  and  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
the  painting,  he  said,  it  was  just  such  a  one  as 
might  be  expected  from  one  who  painted  only 
for  his  amusement ;  and  that  it  was  like  the  per- 
formance of  a  child.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  must 
always  be  the  case  when  the  work  is  taken  up 
only  from  idleness,  and  laid  aside  when  it  ceases 
to  amuse  any  longer.  But  those,"  he  added, 
**  who  are  determined  to  excel,  must  go  to  their 
work  willing  or  unwilling,  and  will  find  it  no 
play,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  hard  labor."  An 
excellent  remark,  and  one  which  may  be  applied 
to  many  things  besides  painting. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  our  great 
artist  were  we  to  omit  mentioning  his  mild  and 
inassiuning  disposition.    He  was  never  known 
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to  litter  a  word  that  seemed  like  arrogance  or 
rudeness.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  "  he  was 
never  apparently  discomposed  by  anything  imder 
the  sun,  and  was  always  the  same  mild  and 
cheerful  companion,"  and  polite  to  every  one. 

Thoutrh  his  course  in  hfe  was  singularly  pros- 
per(;us,  yet  he  was  not  totally  exempt  from  the 
ills  of  humanity ;  for  he  was  always  troubled 
with  a  deafness,  which  increased  with  his  years, 
and  some  years  before  his  death  he  lost  the  use 
of  liis  rijrht  eye,  and  was  thus  prevented  paint- 
inj^.  The  privation  which  he  then  experienced 
may  be  estimated  wlien  we  consider  his  excessive 
fondness  for  his  art — a  fondness  so  great,  that 
when  lie  w^as  occasionally,  during  life,  visiting 
at  the  houses  of  noblemen,  he  used  to  long  to  re- 
turn to  liis  canvass,  and  would  say  when  he  arrived 
in  his  painting-room,  that  he  had  felt  during  his 
absence  as  if  deprived  of  his  necessary  food. 

It  may  seem  a  small  praise  of  a  man  to  assert 
of  him  that  he  was  perfectly  polite,  yet  this  fact 
im])rH?s  some  great  excellences  of  character. 
There  are  some  who,  from  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  good  society,  and  having  observed  that 
the  only  way  to  gain  respect  in  it  is  by  avoiding 
every  nideness,  are  careful  to  act  politely  towanls 
a  few  whom  they  wish  to  please,  but  are  care- 
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less  in  their  manner  towards  persons  in  general. 
This  is  not  true  politeness.  To  be  always  polite 
we  must  have  a  desire  to  please,  and  good  sense 
to  know  what  is  generally  pleasing ;  we  must 
have  imagination,  in  order  to  know  what  others 
feel  by  thinking  what  we  should  feel  if  in  their 
place.  A  quick  sense  of  propriety,  a  refined 
taste,  candor,  and  forbearance  with  the  infirmities 
of  others,  are  all  necessary  to  this  virtue,  and 
true  courtesy  is  enjoined  by  those  words  of  Holy 
Writ,  where  we  are  commanded  to  do  unto 
others  whatever  we  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  us. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  died  in  1792.  His  re- 
mains lie  interred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  As 
we  stand  beneath  the  dome  of  that  magnificent 
building,  where  the  full  sounding  organ  seems  to 
swell  its  notes  to  their  fullest  melody,  we  are  near 
the  spot  of  his  last  earthly  home.  Here  are  four 
statues  near  the  choir.  One  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
another  of  the  benevolent  John  Howard,  the 
third  that  of  the  great  Orientalist  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  the  other  that  of  the  subject  of  our 
memoir. 

The  statue  of  Sir  Joshua  was  executed  by 
Flaxman,  and  is  considered  the  finest  work  of 
that  great  sculptor.     The  artist  is  represented  as 

9» 
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holding  in  liis  right  hand  his  celebrated  '^  Dis- 
course on  Art,"  while  his  left  touches  a  pedestal, 
on  which  is  carved  a  portrait  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Flaxman  knew  that  Sir  Joshua  considered  this 
Italian  master  as  the  greatest  of  painters,  for  he 
had  said  a  short  tune  before  his  death,  when  de- 
livering an  address  to  the  Royal  Academy, "  I 
should  wish  that  the  last  words  I  pronounce  in 
this  place  might  be  the  name  of  Michael  An- 
gelo." 


LINDLEY  MURRAY. 

'  HE  name  of  Murray  wi]!  re- 
'  mind  the  young  reader  of 
I  school  and  its  lessens.  It 
^  may  be  that  the  remembran- 
u  ces  connected  with  it  are  not 
so  pleasant  to  the  youth  as 
I  they willbesomeyearshence, 
when  he  shall  be  removed 
Q  the  superintendence  of  others 
L  and  left  to  his  own  guidance.  He 
^  may  not  at  present  think  his  school- 
days so  happy  as  those  of  his  future 
)  life  are  to  be,  and  cannot  consider  even 
the  play-ground  a  place  of  so  much 
enjoyment  as  he  will  find  when  the 
world  lies  all  before  him,  and  he  shall 
choose  his  amusements  for  himself.  But  perhaps 
when  years  have  passed  over,  and  he  shall  have 
learned  more  of  life,  he  will  revisit  the  scene  of 
1)18  sports  and  instructions  with  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  Cowper,  and  felt  by  many  otbere; — 
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"  Be  it  a  weakHcs«5,  it  deserves  some  praise, 
"We  love  the  i)lay-i)lace  of  our  early  days ; 
The  sc«.'n(»  is  touchinar,  and  the  heart  is  stone 
That  ft'cls  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 
Tlif  wall,  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill. 
The  very  name  we  carved  sub$:isting  still. 
The  bench,  on  which  we  sate  while  deep  employed, 
Thouiih  niunuled,  hackM,  and  hew'd,  not  yet  destroyed; 
The  little  ones,  unbutton'd,  glowing  hot, 
Playinij  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot; 
As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  clialky  rinsi,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw; 
To  pitch  tJic  ball  into  the  grounded  hat, 
Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dexterous  pat. 
This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place 
Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race. 
Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway 
"VVe  feel  it  ev'n  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day.'* 

Many  now  youn^,  when  they  afterward  look 
back  upon  their  early  days,  will  feel  glad  that 
Lindley  Murray  wrote  the  grammar  which  they 
at  present  think  it  tedious  to  study. 

At  the  time  when  Murray  composed  his  gram- 
matical and  other  school-books,  the  attention  of 
comparatively  few  authors  had  been  directed  to 
elementary  English  works ;  and  those  who  were 
engaged  in  instructing  the  young  had  felt  the 
want  of  books  of  this  kind,  and  now  received 
them  with  pleasure.  The  grammar  and  gram- 
matical exercises,  especially^  circulated  rapidly, 
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and  soon  there  was  scarcely  an  academy  in  Eng- 
land in  which  they  were  not  used ;  while  they 
were  equally  well  known  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  So  many  editions  of  his  works  ap- 
peared, that  it  has  been  truly  said  of  Lindley 
Murray,  that  no  author,  dead  or  living,  has  fur- 
nished so  large  a  number  of  books  for  the  young. 
The  sketch  of  his  early  days  may  therefore  be 
suitable  on  pages  designed  peculiarly  for  their 
perusal. 

Lindley  Murray  was  an  American.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1745,  at  Swetara,  near  Lan- 
caster in  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  at  that 
time  a  miller,  but  afterward  engaged  more  ex- 
tensively in  business,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
considerable  merchants  of  America.  Both  his 
parents  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
Murray  was  educated  in  the  religious  principles 
of  that  society,  and  was,  through  life,  one  of  its 
members  and  ornaments.  His  father  was  re- 
markable for  the  strict  integrity  of  his  character, 
but  seems  to  have  been  rather  deficient  in  tender- 
ness— a  deficiency  which  was  in  some  measure 
compensated  to  young  Murray  by  the  extreme 
kindness  and  gentleness  of  his  mother's  disposi- 
tion. Lindley  was  the  eldest  of  twelve  children, 
and  besides  that  ho  was  in  infancy  very  unhealthy 
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and  fretfiily  his  countenance  was  so  wanting  m 
intelligence,  that  observers  looked  with  pain  upon 
the  child,  and  feared  that  if  he  lived  to  manhood 
he  would  be  deficient  in  intellect  His  mother 
used  to  dread  the  future  for  her  son,  and  often 
said  afterward,  that  had  it  pleased  God  to  take 
her  little  babe  to  himself,  she  should  not  have 
sorrowed  for  hLs  death,  as  she  would  have  thought 
that  both  she  and  her  infant  were  spared  from 
suffering.  But  He  who  is  wiser  and  kinder  than 
even  the  best  of  earthly  parents  had  sent  this 
little  child  into  the  world  to  be  an  important 
means  of  usefulness  to  society. 

As  the  little  Lindley  grew  older,  he  became 
healthy,  and  soon  had  even  a  more  than  common 
share  of  strength  and  activity.  He  had  amiable 
and  tender  feelings,  was  very  grateful,  and  easily 
won  by  kindness ;  but  there  was  in  him,  in  early 
life,  a  determination  to  maintain  his  own  will  as 
much  as  possible.  This  in  later  years  settled 
into  great  firmness  of  character,  but  in  childhood 
rendered  him  self-willed.  His  natural  activity 
soon  showed  itself,  for  when  he  was  not  more 
than  nine  months  old,  he  would  get  away  from 
the  house  and  wander  to  his  father's  mill,  which 
was  more  than  a  hundred  yards  distant 

Mrs.  Murray,  like  every  good  mother,  was 
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very  anxious  to  check  whatever  was  wrong  in 
her  little  boy,  and  would  have  frequently  reproved 
his  childish  acts  of  waywardness,  had  not  his  fond 
grandmother  prevented  it.  This  good  lady  hu- 
mored her  grandson  so  much,  that  although  he 
always  felt  grateful  for  her  affection,  he  used 
afterward  to  say  that  it  was  well  for  his  future 
character  that  an  aunt  interfered  and  took  the 
charge  of  him.  Although  his  aunt  was  fond  of 
him,  she  was  judicious,  for  she  knew  that  she 
could  show  him  more  real  kindness  by  teaching 
him  to  act  rightly  than  by  allowing  him  to  do  as  he 
pleased.  She  knew  that  if  he  formed  bad  habits 
in  early  childhood,  they  must  afterward  be  cor- 
rected, and  longed  to  see  him  made  happy  by 
being  rendered  obedient.  She  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult at  first  to  manage  him  as  she  wished,  for 
the  spoiled  child  had  a  high  spirit,  and  was  little 
disposed  to  submit.  On  one  occasion,  little  Lind- 
ley  got  out  of  a  window,  and  ran  about  over  the 
roof  of  a  building  next  the  house.  This  roof 
was  very  high,  and  had  he  fallen  from  it,  he 
would  certainly  not  have  survived  the  fall.  His 
aunt  was  terrified  at  seeing  her  nephew  in  this 
perilous  situation.  She  called  to  him  to  come 
back,  telling  him  that  he  would  be  killed ;  but 
the  child  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  fear,  and 
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persisted  in  ix'alking  about  over  the  roof,  in  great 
delight  at  finding  himself  in  a  place  where  no 
one  could  reach  him.  At  length  his  aunt  began 
persuading  him  very  tenderly  to  come  to  her; 
and  although  the  rebellious  little  urchin  was  not 
to  be  frightened  into  obedience,  yet  he  was  moved 
by  the  voice  of  kind  entreaty,  and  told  his  aunt 
he  would  come  back  if  she  would  assure  him  she 
would  not  correct  him.  Young  as  he  was,  he 
knew  that  if  she  made  a  promise,  he  might  relj 
upon  its  performance,  and  when  she  engaged  not 
to  do  this,  he  immediately  walked  toward  hery 
and  was  taken  in  at  the  open  window,  to  the 
great  relief  of  his  agitated  friends. 

Wliin  Lindley  was  about  six  years  of  age,  he 
was  sent  to  a  school  at  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  fortunate  in  ha\^ing  a  very  excellent  master. 
He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  used  at  this  time  to 
read  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  "  Travels  of 
Cyrus."  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  the  future 
grammarian  should,  even  at  this  early  age,  have 
been  fond  of  grammatical  exercises,  for  few  boys 
like  grammar  until  they  begin  to  understand 
something  of  its  importance ;  but  young  Munraj 
was  accustomed  to  parse  sentences,  not  merely 
because  this  formed  part  of  his  task,  but  widi  a 
real  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  study. 
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From  this  school  h^  was  soon  removed,  as  his 
parents  left  Philadelphia  to  reside  for  a  time  at 
North  Carolina,  and  they  took  their  little  boy 
with  them.  The  time  occupied  by  the  voyage 
Co  this  place  was,  to  a  restless,  playful  child,  a 
period  of  great  weariness.  Instead  of  the  mea- 
dows about  the  city  in  which  he  Would  have 
liked  to  ramble,  or  the  play-ground  of  the  school 
in  which  he  was  used  to  active  sport,  his  move- 
ments were  confined  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
or  sometimes  to  the  narrower  compass  of  the 
cabm ;  and  though  the  sailors  were  very  kind  in 
trying  to  lessen  the  tediousness  of  the  voyage, 
yet  it  seemed  very  long  to  the  impatient  young 
passenger.  The  cry  of  land  is  generally  a  joy- 
ful sound  to  those  on  the  waters ;  and  so  great 
was  the  pleasure  of  Lindley,  when  the  haven 
"Was  first  seen,  that  he  never  forgot  the  sensations 
lie  then  experienced  even  at  the  latter  part  of 
his  life. 

A  little  act  of  generosity  which  he  performed 
at  this  time  shows  that,  when  a  child,  he  felt  that 
gratitude  for  kindness  which  was  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  his  later  character,  leading  him  ever 
to  thank  those  who  did  him  the  slightest  service 
with  great  warmth  of  feeling.  One  day,  soon 
after  reaching  the  end  of  his  voyage,  while  he 
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was  wandering  about,  rejoicing  in  haying  re- 
gained the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  he  happened  to 
find  a  little  parcel  containing  a  few  shilliogSL 
Like  most  schoolboys  on  the  accession  of  such  a 
treasure,  he  began  considering  in  what  way  the 
money  should  Le  employed,  and  it  directly  oe* 
curred  to  him  that  the  best  way  of  spending  it 
would  be  to  buy  some  loaves  of  fresh  bread  for 
the  sailors  of  the  ship  in  which  he  had  latdy 
been.     He  went  and  bought  the  loayes,  and  the 
men  were  not  only  glad  of  the  refreshment,  bat 
so  thankful  to  the  kind  boy  who  had  reiDefflba>- 
ed  them,  that  he  felt  much  pleased  at  having 
spent  his  money  on  them  rather  than  on  himselL 
The  family  soon  settled  at  New  York,  and 
when  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  young  Murray 
was  sent  to  resume  his  studies  in  that  citjr.    Ife 
made  good  progress  in  his  studies,  but  was  abo 
excessively  fond  of  play ;  indeed,  oa  some  occth 
sions  he  used  entirely  to  absent  lumself  from 
school,  during  the  hours  of  study,  to  seek  his 
amusement.    But  he  could  not  be  quite  happy 
while  acting  the  truant.    He  knew  that  he  was 
doing  wrong,  and  dreaded  that  he  should  be  de- 
tected and  punishea ;  ana  he  had  much  difficulty 
in  stilling  the  voice  of  conscience,  so  far  as  to 
derive'  any  enjoyment.    Yet,  again  and  again  ba 
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was  tempted  by  the  sunny  mornin|;s  to  Mtek  his 
pleuNure  in  sport,  inslctul  of  confining  birnKelf 
♦o  the  school-room.  II«  tiad  v«ry  litthj  difficulty 
in  learning,  however,  for  ofti^n  when  he  had  N))<*nt 
his  uHual  holydayN  in  amusement,  and  was  ex- 
pected next  day  to  l>ring  lessons  which  should 
have  hwM  pr(*parcd  at  these  timers,  he  would  sit 
down  to  study  th(fm,jtist  as  his  companions  were 
about  to  repeat  theni,  and  wotild  say  them  so 
correctly  that  his  negle<*,t  wsis  not  discovcsred  by 
hif  tutor.  Indeed,  in  consequence  of  tiis  ability 
to  learn  readily,  the  improvement  which  he  made 
was  so  great,  that  he  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
the  gentleman  who  (*x)ndu(;ted  his  education; 
and  Limiley,  finding  that  he  got  on  m  well,  with 
little  trouble — • 

"  It  ni*](\()m  catnft  into  lim  httail,  I  dare  my, 
1*0  do  hiN  work  tirNt,  and  ihtm  ailcrwardii  play.^ 

Murray  was  remarkal^h*,  both  in  his  youth 
and  manhood,  for  the  love  and  veneratirm  with 
which  he  rcganUtd  the  Scriptures.  I  le  took  great 
pleasure  in  reading  the  sacred  volume.  He  could 
enjoy  its  literary  heauti<»s — its  sweet  and  lofty 
imagery — its  simph?  narrative — its  noble  and 
elevated  prirK*/iples ;  and  afler  his  early  ^child- 
hood, his  life  was  guide<i  by  its  commands,  and 
his  spirit  consoled  by  its  hopes.     The  circumr 
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stance  wbich  at  first  drew  his  attention  to  Ae 
inspired  writings  was  one  upon  which  he  always 
reflected  with  pleasure.     A  sheet  of  paper  was 
given  him,  upon  which  he  was  to  exhibit  a  speci- 
men of  his  best  penmanship.    It  was  a  large  and 
handsome  paper,  ornamented  both  at  the  top  and 
sides  with  pictures  representing   the  (Afferent 
events  connected  with  the  birth  of  Christ  There 
were  the  shepherds  as  they  watched  in  the  peace- 
ful field  near  Bethlehem,  and  the  heavenly  mes- 
sengers of  the  wondrous  tidings,  and  the  infant 
in  the  manger,  and  the  bending  philosophers. 
from  the  distant  East,  and  all  the  other  drcum* 
stances  of  that  important  period,  which  we  hare 
seen  depicted  by  the  artist  till  we  are  quite  fa- 
miliar with  their  representation.    The  centre  of 
the  sheet  was  left  blank  for  the  purpose  ci  re- 
ceiving the  writing,  and  there  were  many  reasons 
why  it  was  an  object  of  interest  to  the  yoQtL 
The  ornamented  paper  was  to  be  his  own — the 
penmanship  was  to  be  shown  to  his  friends  as  a 
proof  of  his  improvident ;  and  we  cannot  won* 
der  that  he  gazed  on  it  with  delight,  and  care- 
fully compared  the  pictures  with  the  narrative 
contained  in  the  New  Testament     As  he  read^ 
he  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  Scriptinre 
account,  and  it  made  so  great  an  impression  upon 
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his  feelings,  that  he  could  never  peruse  the  pas- 
sage afterward  without  deep  emotion,  nor  with- 
out recalling  to  his  memory  the  influence  which 
it  had  upon  his  youthful  mind. 

When  Lindley  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  his  father  removed  him  from  school, 
and  as  he  intended  bringing  him  up  for  a  mer- 
chant, he  placed  him  in  his  own  counting-house. 
Mr.  Murray,  although  he  sincerely  wished  to  see 
his  son  prosperous  and  happy,  did  not  consult  his 
vrishes  in  the  choice  of  his  profession,  thinking 
that  he  could  better  tell  what  was  desirable  for 
him  than  that  one  so  young  could  determine  for 
liimself ;  but  the  event  proved,  that  had  he  en^ 
tered  more  fully  into  the  feelings  of  the  youthj 
both  he  and  his  son  would  have  been  spared  much 
anxiety.  Desirous  of  making  him  attentive  to 
business,  Mr.  Murray  kept  him  very  closely  en- 
gaged in  the  counting-house,  and  Lindley,  who 
bad  a  great  dislike  to  his  employment,  daily  be- 
came more  impatient  of  the  restraint,  and  at 
length  openly  declared  that  he  would  rather  fol- 
low any  business  than  that  of  a  merchant.  It 
VfBS  a  painful  thing  to  a  young  lad  so  situated 
to  find  that  his  father,  instead  of  enabling  him 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  some  other  profession, 
persevered  in  insisting  upon  his  continued  appli- 

10* 
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cation  to  this ;  and  young  Murray  became  so 
restless  and  unhappy,  that  it  was  after  some  time 
thought  advisable  to  place  him  viiih  a  merchant 
at  some  distance  from  home,  in  the  expectation 
that  this  change  might  reconcile  him  to  ma- 
cantile  engagements.    He  vras  therefore  sent  to 
reside  with  a  friend  at  Philadelphia,  but  this  re- 
moval did  not  have  the  effect.     His  thoughts 
"were  busy  in  contrasting  with  his  own  employ- 
ment the  happiness  which  they  enjoyed  who  were 
studying  for  the  learned  professions,  or  he  was 
musing  on  the  honors  which  had  been  obtained 
by  some  eminent  in  literature  or  science,  and 
turning  with  disgust  from  the  business  of  the 
counting-house ;  and   it  was  in   vain  that  his 
friends  represented  to  him  the  advantages  which 
were  presented  ])y  the  occupation  of  a  merchant, 
of  early  obtaining  wealth  and  respectability  in 
society. 

Mr.  Murray,  finding  that  his  plans  had  hitb* 
erto  failed  in  inducing  his  son  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged,  at 
length  resolved  to  try  and  awake  a  commercial 
spirit  by  giving  him  a  little  speculation,  in  which 
the  profits  were  to  be  his  own.  He  made  him  a 
present  of  a  great  number  of  silver  watches,  which 
xveie  to  be  a  small  stock  in  trade  for  him.    These 
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he  recommended  him  to  sell,  and  with  the  money 
to  purchase  some  materials  for  further  commerce. 
The  prospect  of  acquiring  a  small  property  for 
himself  in  some  measure  aroused  the  interest  of 
the  young  merchant ;  and  he  might  perhaps  have 
overcome  his  dislike  to  the  profession,  had  not  an 
event  occurred  which  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  life  of  the  youth,  and  might  have  ruined 
his  happiness  and  prospects. 

Mr.  Murray  had  a  very  high  idea  of  filial  duty, 
and  sometimes  made  too  little  allowance  for  the 
lively  spirits  and  active  nature  of  his  son.  He 
expected  an  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands, 
which  were,  however,  usually  reasonable,  and 
which  his  son  had  not  generally  the  wish  to  diso- 
bey. One  very  proper  regulation  of  his  father's 
was  that  Lindley  should  not  leave  the  house  in 
fhe  evening  without  permission,  and  this  was 
generally  obtained  by  a  request.  One  evening, 
however,  when  Mr.  Murray  was  absent  from 
home,  Lindley  was  asked  by  an  uncle  to  spend  a 
few  hours  with  him.  He  much  wished  to  accept 
the  invitation,  and  would  have  immediately  re- 
quested leave  of  his  father,  but  his  absence  ren- 
dered this  impossible.  He  knew  that  his  father 
could  have  no  objection  to  the  society  into  whicU 
he  was  invited,  and  as  he  thought  that,  if  he  had 
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been  at  homo,  he  would  have  consented  to  lui 
going,  he  naturally  considered  that  in  this  emcN 
genry  he  niijrht  venture  to  act  for  himself.   When 
Mr.  Murray  returned  he  was  exceeilingly  dis- 
pleas(>d  at  iinding  that  his  son  had   gone  out 
without  obtaining  leave,  a>nd  next  naorning  he 
called  him  into  a  private  apartment,  and  re> 
proved  him  for  disobedience.     Lindley  endeav- 
ored to  justify  himself  by  pleading  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  but  his  father  considered 
that  nothing  could  excuse  his  hsiving  broken  a 
direct  command.     He  then  chastised  him  very 
severely,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  inflict 
simihir  punishment  if  he  ever  acted  thus  again. 
Yoimg  Murray  was  high-spirited,  but  he  had  a 
strong  sense  of  rectitude  and  duty,  and,  though 
indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
punished,  he  would,  upon  reflection,  have  doubt- 
less submitted  to   parental   authority  could  he 
have  felt  that  his  father  had  acted  rightly.     But 
he  thought  his  conduct  unkind  and  even  unjust, 
and  from  that  hour  resolved  that  he  would  no 
longer  endure  this  restraint,  but  would  take  the 
dangerous  step  of  leaving  his  home.     He  knew 
that  he  had  good  abilities }  he  was  young  and 
healthy,  and,  being  ignorant  of  the  world,  he  felt 
confident  that  he  could  succeed  in  life,  without 
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Ihe  assistance  of  others.  It  was  well  for  young 
Murray  that  his  project  was  not  successful  to  its 
full  extent,  for  in  after  years  this  good  man  used 
to  look  back  upon  this  act  as  one  of  great  im- 
prudence and  danger,  and  regard  its  prevention 
as  a  peculiar  blessing  of  Providence. 

Young  Murray's  conduct  upon  this  occasion 
proves  that  he  was  not  relinquishing  business 
from  any  wish  to  be  idle ;  and  he  determined 
upon  a  place  of  retreat,  which  shows  that  though 
be  did  not  act  quite  as  he  should  have  done,  yet 
that  there  was  nothing  vicious  in  his  habits  or 
disposition.  He  had  heard  that  at  Burlington,  a 
town  at  some  distance  from  New  York,  there  was 
a  seminary  conducted  by  a  master  of  great  talent 
and  excellence,  and  here  he  determined  to  place 
himself  for  study,  and  remain  as  long  as  his  funds 
would  allow.  He  longed  to  acquire  more  knowl- 
edge, and  particularly  wished  to  learn  the  French 
language,  which  he  thought  would  be  useful  to 
him,  as  he  intended,  atler  a  course  of  study,  to 
commence  business.  He  packed  up,  therefore, 
his  books,  clothes,  and  all  that  he  possessed,  and 
purchasing  for  his  present  wear  a  suit  of  clothes 
quite  unlike  that  in  which  he  usually  dressed,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  making  his  escaj)e  from 
home  at  a  time  when  he  knew  that  his  absence 
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would  not  create  immediate  suspicion.  He  pio* 
cei^led  directly  to  Burlington^  glad  to  be  eman- 
cipated from  harsh  restraint,  and  full  of  anticipa- 
tions of  the  enjoyments  of  study.  He  thou^ 
he  could  now  spend  his  time  on  books ;  and  cod- 
scious  of  his  own  mental  powers,  he  expected  to 
make  considerable  attainments  in  literature.  He 
had  leisure,  quiet,  and,  what  indeed  he  liked  best 
of  all,  was  master  of  his  own  pursuits. 

Lindiey  Murray  arrived  at  Burlington,  and  at- 
taininl  his  Vishes ;  but  was  he  happy  ?  Not  qiute 
so.  Remembrances  of  his  mother  intruded  upon 
his  solitude.  He  knew  well  that  by  night  and 
by  (lay  her  thoughts  would  be  upon  him.  He 
knew  that  when  her  daily  prayers  arose  to  heaven, 
she  would  ])lead  with  tears  for  her  wandering 
boy;  and  that  when  the  family  assembled  at 
meal-times,  she  would  look  at  his  empty  seat 
with  an  aching  heart.  He  loved  her,  too,  and 
felt  a  longing  for  her  society :  he  missed  those 
gentle  attentions,  those  words  of  kindness,  which 
are  found  in  the  family  circle ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  ardent  hopes  of  future  success,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  present  comfort,  he  often  sighed  at 
thought  of  his  mother. 

Meantime  his  place  of  refuge  had  been  di^ 
covered  by  his  parents,  and  several  friends  had 
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remonstrated  with  him  upon  his  conduct,  and 
vainly  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  return 
home.  He  commenced  his  studies,  and  contin- 
ued them  with  great  perseverance ;  when  aflter 
some  application,  he  thought  he  would  indulge 
himself  with  a  little  recreation,  and  go  for  a  short 
time  to  Philadelphia.  This  place  was  about 
twenty  miles  distant  from  his  present  abode,  and 
be  had  there  an  intimate  friend  of  his  own  age. 
Lindley  met  his  companion,  and  much  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  mutual  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. They  parted,  and  the  young  student  was 
about  to  return  to  his  seminary,  when,  just  as  he 
was  leaving  Philadelphia,  he  met  with  a  gentle- 
man who  a  short  time  before  had  dined  at  his 
father's  house.  He  immediately  recognised  Lind- 
ley, and  supposing  that  he  was  still  living  at 
home,  inquired  when  he  would  be  leaving  Phila- 
delphia. Lindley  replied  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  off.  The  gentleman  then  asked 
faim  to  take  charge  of  an  important  letter,  with 
which  he  had  just  been  to  the  post-office,  and 
found  himself  too  late  for  the  post  He  begged 
that  he  would  deliver  the  letter  personally,  and 
as  soon  as  possible.  Unwilling  to  disclose  his 
circumstances,  young  Murray,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  undertook  the  charge  of  the 
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letter,  ivithout  having  time  to  consider  what  he 
should  do  with  it.  Many  youths  placed  in  these 
circ'umstancirs  would  have  thought  that  they 
should  not  have  done  wrong  by  waiting  until 
next  day,  and  then  forwarding  it  by  the  post 
But  Lindley  had  sentiments  of  honor  and  justice 
which  forbade  this.  He  knew  that  though  he 
had  not  said  he  would  deliver  the  letter,  yet  the 
gentleman  supposed  that  he  meant  to  do  so,  and 
he  felt  that  breaking  a  promise,  whether  given 
or  implied,  was  a  mean  and  unprincipled  action. 
He  trembled  as  he  thought  of  entering  the  town 
when*  his  father  lived,  but  his  sense  of  duty  ovei^ 
came  his  fears,  and  he  determined,  that  though 
he  should  incur  some  risk  and  expense,  he  would 
hire  a  carriage,  and  go  to  New  York  and  fulfil 
his  trust.  He  landed  and  safely  delivered  the 
letter ;  but  when  he  was  stepping  into  the  packed 
boat  which  was  to  convey  him  back  to  Burling- 
ton, he  was  told  that  it  would  not  sail  till  the 
next  morning.  Vexed  at  this  delay,  he  went  to 
an  inn  to  await  the  time  of  his  departure,  when 
he  was  surprised  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
by  seeing  his  uncle  enter  the  room.  Some  pei^ 
son  who  knew  the  family  had  seen  Lindley  in 
the  town,  and  informed  this  gentleman  of  his 
arrival.    His  uncle  jreated  him  with  great  kind* 
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ness  and  afTection,  and  earnestly  persuaded  him 
to  return  home.  He  used  many  arguments  to 
convince  him  that  he  ought  to  do  so,  but  he  re- 
mained firm,  until  his  uncle  told  him  that  his 
mother  was  in  great  sorrow  on  account  of  his 
absence,  and  pointed  out  the  unkindness  of  leav- 
ing the  town  without  even  visiting  her.  The 
better  feelings  of  his  nature  then  overcame  his 
resentment,  and  he  determined  to  spend  a  few 
hours  alone  with  her. 

How  many  a  wanderer  has  been  recalled  home 
by  the  recollection  of  his  mother's  sorrow  on  his 
account  I  How  oi\en  the  wild  and  wayward 
youth  has  been  reclaimed  at  sight  of  parental 
tenderness  and  grief !  Even  the  unhappy  many 
whose  crimes  have  brought  upon  him  the  punish- 
ment of  the  laws  of  his  country,  can  better  bear 
public  disgrace  than  the  loss  of  the  good  opinion 
of  her  who  was  his  first  and  best  earthly  friend. 
Miss  Martineau  mentions,  that  when  she  visited 
fhe  prison  of  Auburn,  in  the  United  States,  there 
were  men  there  who,  though  criminal,  had  not 
forgotten  their  early  ties.  "  Several,"  says  this 
lady,  "  told  me  more  about  their  mothers  than 
about  anything  else  in  their  former  lives ;  and 
those  who  were  tried  under  false  names  seemed 
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rnorc  afraid  of  their  mothers'  knowing:  inhere 
thty  wore,  than  of  any  other  consequences." 

Youn^  Murray,  having  now  resolved  upon 
visitirif^  his  home,  chose  a  time  for  doing  so  when 
h(;  tliDii^lit  that  his  father  would  be  absent  His 
inotlicr  rcr-eived  him  with  much  emotion,  and  her 
\y<ih'.  crmntrnance  ])Iainly  showed  the  traces  of 
sntlf'rin^  and  anxiety.  Lindley  was  deeply  af- 
frctrd  byseointr  this,  and  was  just  giving  way  to 
his  iicTm^,  when,to  his  great  surprise, his  father 
entered  tlie  room.  For  a  moment  resentment 
arose  to  his  mind,  and  almost  overcame  the  ten- 
derness he  had  just  before  experienced.  Con- 
fused and  vexed,  he  received  his  father  with  a 
('old  and  embarrassed  air ;  but  Mr.  Murray  ad- 
vanced kindly  towards  him,  and  tenderly  saluted 
him.  Tlie  pride  which  opposition  would  only 
have  incre^ised  was  subilued  by  kindness,  and 
wlien  his  father  expressed  his  joy  at  seeing  him 
again,  the  youth  felt  glad  that  he  was  once  more 
ben(;ath  the  paternal  roof,  and  felt  that  his  late 
absence  had  much  endeared  to  him  both  his  home 
and  its  familiar  faces.  It  was  indeed  well  for 
him  that  he  returned  to  the  care  of  his  friends, 
for  he  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  and  though  a 
boy  of  much  tliought  and  determination,  yet  he 
was  too  inejcpericnced  to  be  his  own  guide.     He 
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pow  settled  at  home,  and  his  parents  never  spoke 
of  the  trouble  he  had  caused  them,  but  very  gen- 
erously avoided  any  allusion  to  his  past  conduct 
A  parson  was  sent  to  Burlington,  to  settle  his 
lifiairs  there,  and  to  bring  away  his  clothes  and 
other  property :  and  thus  happily  ended  an  affair 
which  might,  by  its  rashness,  have  led  him  into 
ruin,  and  brought  his  mother  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave. 

Not  only  had  young  Murray  learned  an  im- 
portant lesson  from  this  event,  but  it  had  also 
served  to  convince 'his  father  that  he  must  in 
future  avoid  harsh  methods  in  his  management 
lindley  now  requested  that  he  might  pursue  his 
classical  studies  imder  a  private  tutor,  and  his 
&ther  immediately  supplied  him  with  one.  He 
was  now  very  happy.  From  early  morning, 
^en  till  midnight,  he  was  engaged  in  study. 
His  tutor  was  intelligent,  and  literature  had 
charms  for  the  young  student  which  could  well 
tompensate  for  the  absence  of  mirth  and  amuse- 
ttient  He  felt  that  he  was  improving.  New 
fects,  new  ideas,  seemed  every  day  to  present 
themselves ;  and  his  mind  both  acquired  and  re- 
tained them  with  increasing  power.  As  Dr. 
Johnson  has  said,  '*  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
k  in  itself  a  pleasure,"  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
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youth  led  him  to  enter  with  earnest  delight  upon 
the  perusal  of  the  works  of  those  whose  voices 
are  silent  in  the  tomb,  yet  whose  written  words 
shall  live  for  ever.  For  a  while  exercise*  was 
neglected,  but  his  declining  health  soon  warned 
him  that  if  he  wished  for  vigor  of  body  and  ac- 
tivity of  mind,  he  must  fulfil  one  of  the  laws  of 
his  nature,  and  occasionally  relinquish  study,  and 
seek  exercise  and  air.  By  persevering  in  walk- 
ing out,  he  regained  his  health,  which  he  well 
knew  it  was  his  duty,  as  weU  as  Us  interest,  to 

■ 

preserve. 

We  are  very  apt  to  think  that  our  health  is  so 
entirely  our  own,  that,  if  we  choose  to  waste  it, 
we  are  the  only  sufferers.  But  we  are  all  sent 
into  the  world  to  act  as  well  as  think ;  and,  as 
Lord  Bacon  has  said,  ^'  In  this  theatre  of  man's 
life,  God  and  angels  only  should  be  lookers  on." 
But  active  usefulness  is  in  most  cases  prevented 
by  illness.  It  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  add  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  cheeriiilness  and  comfiirt  of 
society ;  but  how  shall  we  do  this  if  our  languid 
frames  and  achmg  heads  render  us  only  fit  tot 
^fae  sick  couch  ?  If  the  Almighty  sends  us  sick* 
ness,  then  we  may  cheerfully  remember  fhat 
they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait,"  but 
if  it  come  on  us  through  the  n^lect  of  the 
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of  health,  then  we  bring  to  ourselves  sorrow, 
nnd  to  our  fricndn  inconvenience  unci  anxiety. 

The  great  veneration  in  which  Lindley  Murray 
always  held  the  Sacred  VoUune  led  him  to  Miudy 
many  works  which  explain  it,  or  which  prove 
that  it  was  penned  by  writers  inspired  by  a  Di* 
Yine  author.  He  nuule  himself  ac^piainted  with 
the  works  of  the  most  eminent  divines  on  those 
subjects,  I  le  now  joii\ed  a  society  of  young  men 
who  met  together  to  discuss  literary  questions, 
and  he  was  well  known  to  his  companions  as  the 
fearless  and  conscientious  advocate  of  the  truths 
of  Revelation. 

It  was  not  until  young  Murray  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year  that  he  determiniHl  on  following 
the  profession  of  the  law.  His  father  was  sorry 
that  he  made  this  choice.  He  thought  that  this 
busuiess  presented  tt^mptations  to  wrong,  which 
a  youth  might  fnul  it  dillicult  to  resist.  He  re- 
minded his  son  that,  as  lie  was  connected  with 
the  Socit^ty  of  Friends,  any  deviation  fn)m  the 
■trictest  virtm>  and  integrity  would  tlisljonor  that 
religious  conununlty  ;  while  he  again  pointed  out 
to  him  the  prospects  he  had  of  success  in  life  if 
he  could  consent  to  be  a  merchant.  Hut  Lindley 
thought  that  the  mercantile  enjployment  would 
not  allow  time  for  study,  while  the  profession  of 
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a  lawyer  would  not  only  admit  it,  but  render  it 
indispensable.  He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his 
father,  in  which  he  replied  to  all  the  arguments 
he  had  advanced.  This  letter  Mr.  Murray  showed 
to  his  friends,  and  among  others  to  his  own  pro- 
fessional adviser,  who  was  a  lawyer  of  ability  and 
integrity.  He  seconded  the  arguments  of  the 
young  man,  and  his  father  then  placed  him  with 
this  gentleman,  to  whom. he  paid  a  large  sum  as 
premium.  Mr.  Murray  soon  aflerward  made  his 
son  a  present  of  an  extensive  and  excellent 
library,  containing,  besides  numerous  volumes  on 
general  literature,  a  good  collection  of  law  books. 

The  young  lawyer  soon  made  good  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  was  upon 
the  whole  well  satisfied  with  it  ^  yet  he  found  it 
was  not  quite  so  delightful  a  study  as  he  had 
fancied  it.  He  found  that  he  had  to  acquaint 
himself  with  many  things  which  were  very  un- 
interesting, and  to  examine  much  which  was 
very  perplexing. 

Many  wearisome  details  had  to  be  digested) 
and  long  cases  pondered  over,  which,  though 
they  might  interest  him  by  exercising  his  nitel* 
lectual  acuteness,  were  little  fitted  to  gratify  hir 
taste  for  general  literature.  Several  of  our  great 
lawyers  have  been  eminent  also  as  literary  men : 
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yet  few,  like  Lindley  Murray's  great  contempo- 
rary, Lord  Erskine,  have  united  to  legal  science 
80  great  a  power  of  beautiful  expression  as  that 
their  works  on  the  subject  of  law  could  afford 
much  gratification  to  the  general  taste  of  their 
readers.  The  old  volumes  over  which  Murray 
had  to  pore,  were  seldom  enlivened  by  eloquence 
like  that  of  this  eminent  lawyer,  whose  pure  and 
classical  English  could  win  attention  to  details, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  most  writers,  would  be 
tedious  and  unpleasing.  But  though  the  subject 
of  our  narrative  felt  less  delight  in  his  profession 
than  he  had  previously  expected,  yet  he  perse- 
yered  in  his  pursuit,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  four 
years'  study,  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  early 
married  an  excellent  lady,  to  whom  through  life 
he  was  tenderly  attached. 

The  acquisition  of  riches  was  never  at  any 
time  the  object  of  Lindley  Murray's  wishes ;  and 
B8  he  in  a  few  years  obtained  a  competent  for- 
tune, he  retired  from  business  at  an  early  age,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  do  good  to 
others :  but  an  illness,  which  deprived  him  of 
muscular  strength,  rendered  him  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  almost  a  prisoner  to  his  house. 
He  was  not  absolutely  ill,  but  so  weak  and  deli- 
cate that,  during  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life. 
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he  never  left  his  own  dwelling,  and  could  seldom 
bear  the  air  from  an  open  window.  During  these 
years  he  was  employed  in  writing  those  works 
which  have  been  so  useful  to  the  young,  and 
from  some  of  which  the  advanced  student  de- 
rives both  pleasure  and  improvement.  The  most 
excellent  precepts  are  inculcated  in  all  his  wri- 
tings. Even  the  sentences  in  the  school-book, 
familiarly  called  "  Murray's  Exercises,"  are  ar- 
ranged with  a  vie\v  not  only  of  teaching  the 
pupil  grammar,  but  of  conveying  many  beautiiiil 
sentiments  expressed  with  taste  and  elegance. 
The  first  work  which  he  published  was  called 
"  The  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,"  and  as 
his  sole  motive  for  writing  it  was-  to  benefit  oth- 
ers, he  printed  it  at  his  own  expense,  and  seat 
copies  of  it,  nicely  bound,  as  presents  to  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  in  York,  near  which  town  he 
came  to  live,  and  remained  till  his  death.  The 
money  he  received  from  his  numerous  other 
books  he  devoted  entirely  to  charitable  purposes. 
The  whole  of  the  wTitings  of  this  great  man 
were  composed  under  circumstances  in  which 
none  but  a  mind  of  considerable  enei^  and  in- 
dustry would  have  made  any  exertion.  The 
days  spent  in  bodily  inaction  were  occupied  by 
mental  exercise ;  and  instead  of  a  languid  and 
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weary  existence,  his  was  a  life  of  cheerful  hap- 
piness. 

Oh !  how  often  do  our  hearts  fill  with  gladness 
as  we  feel  the  spring  breezes  reviving  our  frames, 
and  we  listen  to  the  many  joyous  voices  of  birds, 
and  of  the  young  lambs  of  the  meadow,  or  re- 
joice in  the  scent  of  the  hidden  violet !  How 
seldom  do  we,  as  we  roam  under  the  bright  sun- 
shine, pause  to  remember  that  there  are  thou- 
sands to  whom  sickness  denies  the  pleasure  we 
enjoy,  who  love  the  fair  face  of  nature  as  well 
as  we,  and  who  would  no  less  delight  to  bound 
across  the  meadow,  or  to  sit  and  listen  by  the 
brook  !  But  when  we  revel  in  the  health  and 
joy  of  youth,  we  should  sometimes  ask  ourselves 
what  would  be  our  resources  if  strength  and  ac- 
tivity were  taken  from  m  1  Years,  long  years 
were  passed  by  Lindley  Murray  in  his  quiet  se- 
clusion, yet  they  were  years  of  unrepining  cheer- 
fulness, spent  in  comfort  to  himself,  and  in  kind- 
ness and  consolation  to  others.  No  murmur  ever 
escaped  his  lips.  His  friends  had  not  to  listen  to 
mournful  longings  that  he  might  enjoy  the  active 
pleasures  in  which  he  once  delighted,  but  with 
the  meek  acquiescence  of  the  Christian  he  ac- 
knowledged with  gratitude  the  many  blessings 
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which  God  had  still  left  him,  and  leragDcd  lunf 
self  calmly  into  the  hand  of  his  Maker. 

Lindley  Murray  died  at  Holgate,  near  Yo^ 
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'  HE  great  lawyer  and  politi- 

I  cian,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 

s  born  in  1765 ;  the  year 

3  which  gave  birth  also  to  Ear- 

i  on  Cuvier,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Hia  native  place  was  Aldow- 

lie,  on  the  banks  of  Loch 

Ness,  near  the  town  of  Inverness 

in  Scotland. 

The  father  of  Sir  James  was  a 
captain  in  the  army,  and  belonged 
a  family  several  of  whom  had  been 
distinguished  by  military  glory.  The 
early  days  of  young  Mackintosh  were 
not  watched  over  by  a  father's  eye,  for 
800n  after  the  birth  of  his  little  boy,  Captain 
Mackintosh  joined  his  regiment  in  the  West  In- 
dies, leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother.  Mrs. 
'  Mackintosh  .was  not  happy  during  the  childhood 
of  her  son.     The  long  separation  from  her  hus- 
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band  was  a  source  of  grief,  and  her  trouble  was 
increased  by  the  pecuniary  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  left.  Captain  Mackintosh  required  for 
his  own  expenses  all  his  pay  as  an  officer ;  and 
his  wife  went  with  her  child  to  reade  with  her 
mother  and  sisters.  Her  own  family  tenderly 
loved  lx)th  her  and  the  infant,  yet  the  feeling  of 
dependance  often  depressed  her  spirits ;  .and  die 
was  glad  to  turn  from  her  sad  thoughts  to  the 
smiling  face  of  her  child,  and  to  devote  all  her 
time  to  watching  over  him.  How  much  a  moth- 
er's care  did  for  the  little  Jamie  camiot  be  said, 
but  it  is  most  likely  that  his  early  intelligence 
was  greatly  promoted  by  it,  as  well  as  by  that 
of  the  little  circle  to  whom  he  soon  became  the 
chief  object  of  interest  His  grandmother  was 
a  woman  of  great  powers  of  mind,  and  bofh  die 
and  his  aunts  bestowed  much  attention  and 
derness  on  their  young  relative.  The 
of  these  ladies  was  a  small  house  called  Chme^ 
and  was  situated  in  a  retired  and  beautiful  spot 
Sir  James,  in  later  life,  thus  describes  .the  scene 
of  his  early  days :  **  I  can  now,  even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  years  and  fifteen  Aousand  miles, 
call  before  me  with  great  distmctness  the  proa- 
pect  from  the  window  of  our  little  parlor ;  of  the 
lake  with  its  iminterrupted  expanse'  of  twentf- 
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Sour  miles,  and  its  walls  of  perpendicular  wooded 
rock ;  the  road  that  leads  down  to  the  cottage, 
all  its  windings,  all  the  smallest  objects  on  each 
side  of  it :  the  little  path  where  we  walked  down 
the  burn,  and  the  turf  seat  where  we  rested,  are 
more  present  to  my  fancy  than  any  other  object 
in  nature." 

In  this  lovely  seclusion,  surrounded  by  many 
who  observed  with  interest  his  every  action,  and 
listened  with  pleasure  to  his  earliest  lispingS;, 
young  Mackintosh  passed  his  life  happily  until 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  a 
school  at  a  small  town  called  Fortrose.  The 
master  under  whose  care  he  was  placed  was  a 
man  of  good  attainments,  and  his  young  pupil 
pursued  his  studies  with  success ;  but  the  chief 
durcumstance  which  impressed  his  mind  at  this 
school  was  the  frequent  disputes  which  occurred 
between  one  of  the  ushers  and  the  wife  of  the 
schoolmaster,  upon  some  religious  topics.  It 
could  scarcely  have  been  supposed  that  a  child 
of  this  age  would  have  listened  to  discussions  of 
this  kind ;  but  young  Mackintosh  marked  every 
word,  and  considered  the  arguments  advanced  on 
both  sides ;  and  though  he  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  subject  in  dispute,  he  ventured  both  to 
form  and  openly  declare  his  opinions.    Sir  James 
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used  aAei^'ard  to  say,  that  these  conversations 
had  a  tendency  to  awaken  his  mind  to  inquiiy, 
and  to  give  him  a  taste  for  argument.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  for  one  so  young  and 
comparatively  ignorant,  if  he  had  been  learning 
the  most  important  truths  of  religion,  on  which 
there  is  in  the  Christian  community  a  general 
agreement,  than  that  his  attention  should  have 
been  directed  to  minute  speculations  on  doc- 
trines, on  which  there  exists  so  much  variety  of 
sentiment. 

During  the  time  he  was  at  Fortrose,  he  used 
often  to  visit  a  gentleman  with  whom  his  family 
were  acquainted, — Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Suddie. 
This  gentleman  possessed  a  good  deal  of  knowl- 
edge, and  was  remarkably  humorous,  and  James 
enjoyed  visiting  him.  His  head  bdng  full  of 
controversies  on  different  creeds,  he  borrowed 
from  his  kind  friend  a  book  on  theology ;  and 
the  young  school-boy  soon  became  absorbed  io 
the  study  of  "  Burnet's  Commentary  on  the  Thir- 
ty-nine Articles  of  the  Church  of  England."  This 
work  has  excited  much  dispute  among  the  reli- 
gious parties  of  different  times,  and  it  was,  when 
first  published  by  the  bbhop,  condemned  by  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation,  as  containing  sen- 
timents which  they  disapproved.    It  treats  of 
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subjects  upon  "which  the  wise,  and  the  learned, 
and  the  good  have  difTered  ;  and  rarely  has  the 
Commentary  been  considered  by  a  child  as  a 
book  whish  was  written  for  his  perusal,  or  which 
contained  any  knowledge  which  he  would  care 
to  acquire. 

But  although  the  various  forms  and  doctrines 
of  religion  were  the  most  pleasing  subjects  of 
■tudy  to  James,  yet  he  valued  and  sought  ailer 
every  kind  of  knowledge.  He  used  to  read  with 
delight  the  characters  of  great  men  contained  in 
**  Plutarch's  Lives,"  and  the  stirring  events  re- 
corded in  "  Echard's  Roman  History."  The  lat- 
ter work  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts  in  his 
solitary  hours.  Day  after  day  he  would  muse 
alone  ujion  some  of  the  incidents  it  related,  in- 
dulging in  a  kind  of  day-dream,  in  which  he 
fancied  himself  the  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
Sometimes  in  the  course  of  his  revery  he  pic- 
tured himself  as  bestowing  offices  and  provinces 
on  his  school-fellows,  who  in  these  musings 
seemed  his  subjects ;  at  other  times  he  was  in- 
flicting the  weight  of  his  power  on  those  boys 
whom  he  did  not  like,  by  giving  them  some 
punishment  and  depriving  them  of  the  honorable 
places  in  his  empire.  These  reveries  were  doubt- 
less very  amusing,  yet  they  had  the  effect  of  in- 
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creasing  an  indolent  and  dreaming  state  of  mind 
to  which  he  was  liable. 

The  thoughts  of  young  Mackintosh  were  in- 
deed generally  much  occupied  with  the  subject 
of  the  last  book  he  had  studied.  He  read  a  great 
deal,  and  was  seldom  to  be  met  with  without  a 
book  in  bis  hand.  During  the  vacation,  which 
he  spent  with  his  family  at  Clune,  he  would  often 
wander  away  from  home,  and,  taking  with  him 
his  dinner  and  his  book,  go  to  some  nook,  where 
the  brow  of  the  hill  or  the  foliage  of  a  tree  shel- 
tered him  from  the  sun,  and  amid  the  qmetness 
of  nature  spend  the  whole  day  in  acquiring 
knowledge.  When  sometimes  he  looked  up  from 
his  book,  to  indulge  in  his  reveries,  or  to  purauci 
a  tram  of  argument  in  his  own  mind,  here  was 
nothing  to  interrupt  him.  The  clouds  were 
passing  silently  above  him  ;  the  murmurs  of  the 
lake  were  scarcely  more  audible;  and  even  thou^ 
the  bees  might  hum,  and  the  birds  were  singing, 
yet  he  heard  them  not,  for  his  mind  was  full  of 
thoughts  df  heroes  and  statesmen,  or  he  was 
speculating  upon  the  mind  of  man,  and  delight- 
ing in  the  wonders  of  philosophy ;  and  his  book 
and  his  solitary  thoughts  had  for  him  a  more  in- 
tense charm  than  even  the  beauties  of  earth  and 
water  which  lay  aroimd  him 
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Every  one  who  knew  James  Mackintosh  felt 
that  he  was  an  extraordinary  child ;  he  knew  so 
much,  and  thought  so  much,  and  his  employ- 
ments and  conversation  were  so  much  more  like 
those  of  a  man  than  a  boy,  that  his  friends  look- 
ed forward  with  great  confidence  to  his  becoming 
a  great  man— one  to  whom  some  day  his  coun- 
tiy  would  listen.  An  old  Scotch  female  servant, 
who  attended  him,  would  however  sometimes  say, 
by  way  of  preventing  his  becoming  conceited, 
**  Wait  a  while ;  its  no  aye  that  wise  bairns  mak* 
wise  men." 

Among  the  books  which  he  found  at  his  grand- 
mother's, and  which  took  their  turns  in  being 
made  the  companions  of  his  wanderings,  were 
the  works  of  Swift  and  Pope.  The  first  poetry 
he  ever  read  was  "  Pope's  Pastorals."  He  soon 
became  fond  of  poetry,  and  through  life  delighted 
in  it,  and  in  making  it  the  subject  of  his  criti- 
oism  and  conversation.  The  pleasure  which  he 
felt  in  readmg  it  tempted  him  to  write  verse,  and 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  wrote  an  elegy  on  his 
uncle,  Brigad.er-general  Frazer,  who  had  been 
killed  shortly  before. 

A  gentleman,  who  well  knew  young  Mackin- 
tosh about  this  time,  saj'S  of  him,  that  he  was  the 
most  clever  boy  that  ever  came  under  his  notioe* 

13* 
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Kvon  nl  this  onrly  np^o  his  tnsto  for  politics  and 
]>oIitiral  (liK(Mi;9iion  hiul  ulrrndy  nIiowchI  itMclf  very 
plainly.  Wliilr  Vox  nml  I/)nl  Nnrtli  were 
nrrostii)}:;  tht*  attrntion  of  the  nntioii  by  their  cle- 
hatrs  upon  \\\v  Atnrriran  war,  the  young  nchool- 
hoy  luiil  (ItM'lartHl  hiinsi'If  a  Whiffy  and  pcrmiaded 
his  older  sriiool-lrllows  to  Icmivi*  trnp4mll  and 
othtT  boyish  sports  to  thoir  juniors,  and  to  join 
him  in  artiruini:^  on  tho  politinil  events  of  the  times. 
Th(*  youtlirul  politicians  had  indecMl  but  few  op 
]H)rtiiniti(\s  of  liearinj^  in  what  li^ht  thf«e  events 
w'vYv  considcM'CHi  by  the  dilFcnMit  parties  in  the 
kin<;doni,  tor  tlieir  only  sourco  of  information 
was  the  "  AbrrdetMi  Journal/'  a  weekly  paper 
wliich  was  tak(*n  in  by  the  n*ctor.  Nothing 
lanntt'd,  liowcver,  by  their  sninty  knowledgei 
they  formed  tlii*msclves  into  a  httle  assembly, 
wbie.li  tliey  ealltMl  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
)uivin^  designated  tlie  nuisier's  pulpit  their  tri- 
bune, till*  yoiuip;  orators  moiuited  it  and  gave 
tlieir  opinions.  Maekintosh  wouki  harangue  till 
his  voice  was  spent.  Sometinuw  he  was  Fox, 
at  others  lu^  represent(*d  Ihirke,  or  any  other 
sptsiker  \vhos(*  el(K}uene.e  ho  admired.  If  any 
OIK!  opposed  him,  hu  had  urgutnunts  ready  for 
his  defence,  i)ut  if  all  his  companions  were  silent^ 
hv.  would  change  sides,  and  calling  himself  Lord 
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North,  would  attack  what  he  considered  the 
strongest  arguments  on  his  own  side.  **  When 
I  found  out,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  (the  gentleman 
jtBt  referred  to,)  '^  this  singular  amusement  of 
boys,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  listen  when  Jamie 
was  on  his  legs.  I  was  surprised  and  delighted 
with  his  eloquence  in  the  character  of  Fox, 
against  some  supposed  or  real  measure  of  the 
prime  minister.  His  voice,  though  feeble,  was 
musical,  and  his  arguments  so  forcible  that  they 
would  have  done  credit  to  many  an  adult." 

Young  Mackintosh,  although  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  politics  he  had  thought  proper  to 
adopt,  was  too  generous  to  suffer  his  earnestness 
on  this  subject  to  lessen  his  friendship  for  those 
who  differed  from  him.  Even  in  boyhood  he 
learned,  what  in  lattr  life  he  never  forgot,  that 
those  who  have  other  opinions  than  ourselves  on 
some  points,  may  yet  possess  excellences  which 
will  render  their  acquaintance  valuable,  and  that 
we  have  no  right  to  be  offended  with  any  person 
because  he  does  not  think  as  we  do,  or  to  fancy 
that  he  must  be  less  wise  or  good  than  ourselves 
on  this  account.  His  chief  friend  at  this  time 
was  a  youth  about  his  own  age — John,  after- 
ward Major-general  Mackenzie,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  Of  Talavera.     The  two  boys  took  oppo- 
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site  sides  in  their  political  debates,  but  they 
would  wander  toother  for  hours  about  the  fields^ 
nn<l  there  rehearse  to  each  other  the  arguments 
which  each  was  to  produce  more  fully  at  the 
meeting  of  their  miniature  parliament 

The  first  schoolmaster  at  Fortrose  having  died, 
he  was  succcrded  by  one  of  the  ushers,  who  was 
so  ViM-y  indulgent,  that  young  Mackintosh  was 
allowed  to  learn  or  be  idle  as  he  pleased.  It 
wsLs  always  the  case  with  tlie  latter,  both  in 
youth  and  manliood,  that  though  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  was  not  fond  of  regular 
study,  but  loved  to  read  whenever  he  liked,  and 
whatever  took  his  fancy.  His  master  now  em- 
ployed him  in  instructing  the  younger  pupils, 
wrho  were  probably  the  better  satisfied  with  their 
young  teacher,  as  he  hgd  already  acquired 
throughout  the  neighborhood  a  considerable 
reputation  for  learning.  A  learned  professor  of 
Aberdeen,  who  was  visiting  at  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie's,  was  one  morning  rambling  about, 
when  he  met  with  the  little  boy,  whose  appear- 
ance so  much  struck  him,  that  on  his  return  home 
he  mentioned  him  to  his  friend.  Upon  hearing 
his  name.  Sir  Alexander  replied,  '*  Everybody 
knows  that  boy — that  Jamie  Mackintosh  ;'*  in- 
deed all  the  neiglibors  knew  and  accounted  him 
a  prodigy  of  learning. 
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Some  of  his  vacations  were  spent  at  the  house 
of  an  uncle,  Mr.  Mackintosh  of  Farr.  This 
gentleman,  knowing  the  habits  of  study  which 
his  nephew  had,  was  so  fearful  that  in  some  of 
his  nightly  readings  he  should  set  his  bed  on  fire, 
that  he  ordered  his  housekeeper  to  place  in  his 
night  candlestick  a  very  small  piece  of  candle 
But  young  Mackintosh  was  more  inclined  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  than  to  yield  to  the  commands  of 
his  uncle ;  and  was  in  the  habit  of  bribing  the 
housekeeper  to  evade  the  injunction,  and  give 
him  a  whole  candle  :  so  that  when  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh thought  the  youth  was  safely  in  bed,  he  was 
often  sitting  over  his  books  in  his  chamber. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  at  Fortrose,  he 
played  off  a  frolic  on  his  master  and  school- 
fellows, in  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  their 
regard  for  him.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  master 
of  the  school  in  the  handwriting  of  his  uncle, 
•which  he  skilfully  imitated,  announcing  his  own 
death.  But  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  would  not 
have  satisfied  the  mischievous  little  writer.  He 
gave  therefore  a  very  affecting  detail,  stating  that, 
while  gathering  hazel-nuts  for  his  school- fellows, 
he  had  fallen  over  a  rock,  by  which  he  had  been 
dreadfully  mangled,  and  that  he  had  now  died 
in  consequence.    The  letter  was  read  with  many 
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tears,  and  its  young  author  was  well  pleased  at 
finding  that  the  tale  of  his  imtimely  end  Jiad 
caused  his  companions  so  much  sorrow. 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  James 
parted  with  his  kind  mother,  whose  care  and 
tenderness  he  was  not  destined  i^ain  to  expe- 
rience. Mrs.  Mackintosh  went  to  Plymouth  to 
meet  her  husband,  and  soon  after  accompanied 
him  to  Gibraltar,  and  she  never  revisited  her 
native  land.  She  did  not  forget  her  son  when 
far  away,  but  wrote  to  him  thence,  giving  him 
an  account  of  a  battle  at  which  she  was  present, 
and  sending  him  in  her  last  letter  two  bank* 
notes,  which  seemed  to  the  school-boy  '^  an  in- 
exhaustible treasure." 

About  this  time  he  was  much  occupied  in  wri- 
ting verses.  One  piece  especially  was  an  object 
of  much  thought  and  interest  to  him :  it  was 
an  epic  poem,  founded  on  a  narrative  given  in 
"  RoUin's  Ancient  History,"  of  the  defence  of 
Cyprus,  by  Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis,  against 
the  Persian  army.  Great  Britain  was  at  that  time 
threatened  with  invasion,  and  the  youth  thought 
that  this  heroic  defence  offered  a  noble  example 
to  his  countrymen.  His  patriotism  was  quite 
alive  at  this  time,  and  was  poured  forth  in  lofty 
strains  of  enthusiasm  in  this  compositioD* 
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It  would  have  been  well,  both  for  himself  and 
others,  if  the  yoiing  poet  had  confined  his  at- 
tempts to  the  celebration  of  noble  deeds ;  but  he 
at  this  time  incurred  much  trouble  by  writing 
poetry  of  which  the  subject  cannot  be  approved. 
A  lady  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived,  and  from 
whom  he  had  received  much  kindness,  amused 
herself  by  composing  a  satire  on  some  of  the 
most  important  persons  of  the  place.  Young 
Mackintosh  turned  this  satire  into  verse,  and  as 
it  was  shown  to  several  neighbors,  it  became 
known  to  the  persons  concerned,  and  caused 
much  commotion  among  the  society  of  the  little 
town.  As  great  offence  was  taken  at  this  pro- 
duction, the  young  lady  who  wrote  it  found  her- 
self involved  in  an  action  at  law.  Her  young 
friend,  who,  in  his  admiration  of  her  general 
character,  lost  sight  of  the  impropriety  of  this 
one  action,  became  quite  her  champion,  and  by 
every  argument  in  his  power  warmly  defended 
her  conduct  in  the  families  in  which  he  visited. 

When  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  James 
Mackintosh  quitted  his  school  and  companions 
at  Fortrose,  to  enter  on  college  duties,  and  min- 
gle in  the  wider  circle  of  college  acquaintances: 
He  was  sent  to  Aberdeen,  and  soon  became  as 
remarkable  there  as  he  had  been  at  Fortrose  fo« 
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his  extraordinary  talents,  and  decided  political 
opinions.  One  of  the  most  lasting  friendships 
of  his  life  was  here  formed  with  the  celebrated 
Robert  Hall,  at  that  time  a  fellow-student,  after- 
ward a  dissenting  minister  at  Cambridge,  and  a 
man  of  singular  genius.  At  the  period  when 
they  became  acquainted,  Mackintosh  was  in  his 
dghteenth  year,  and  Hall  a  year  older.  The 
two  young  men  were  constant  companions,  read- 
ing and  walking  together  daily.  Their  opinions 
differed  upon  many  topics,  and  these  differences 
were  the  subjects  of  frequent  discussion ;  yet, 
though  they  were  thus  continually  opposing  each 
other's  sentiments,  neither  was  ever  offended  by 
the  warmth  and  eagerness  of  his  opponent  Their 
mutual  regard  was  strengthened  by  intercourse, 
and  never,  until  one  of  them  died,  did  this  Mend- 
ship  change  or  cool.  Mr.  Mackintosh  used  to 
say  he  loved  Mr.  Hall  because  he  could  not  help 
it  He  was  at  first  attracted  by  his  brilliant  ge- 
nius, but  afterward  became  attached  to  him  for 
his  earnestness,  sincerity,  and  frankness ;  and  felt 
a  great  reverence  for  the  purity  of  his  principleSi 
On  the  other  hand,  Hall  used  to  say  of  Mackin- 
tosh, that  no  man  of  modem  times  possessed  a 
mind  so  similar  to  that  of  the  immortal  Lord 
Bacoa     Among  the  works  which  they  studied 
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together  were  those  of  Xcnophon,  Herodotus, 
anci  Plato  ;  and  they  used  after  their  readings  to 
valk  tO|^ether  by  the  seashore,  or  take  tlieir  seats 
on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  and  talk  over  the  sub- 
ject of  their  studies.  Their  class-fellows  as  they 
saw  them  pass  would  often  say,  "  There  go  Plato 
and  Herodotus."  The  two  young  men  also 
formed,  with  others,  a  literary  society  in  King's 
College,  which  used  to  be  callal  jocosely,  "  The 
liall  and  Mackintosh  club."  Many  yeara  after 
these  events,  when  ^  seas  between  them  broad 
had  rolled,"  Sir  James  wrote  from  Bombay  to 
bis  friend  Robert  Hall,  inviting  him  to  India,  and 
Bering  him  a  home  in  his  house. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  was  also  known  at  Aberdeen 
by  the  name  of  "  the  Poet,"  or  "  Poet  Mackin- 
tosh ;"  but  he  had  now  left  off  waiting  verses, 
and  quit 3  disclaimed  any  pretensions  to  tlie  title* 
Had  he  been  called  tl^e  Philosopher,  it  would 
have  better  suited  both  his  character  and  his 
liking. 

The  rejHitation  for  learning  which  had  distin- 
guished his  boyhood  never  left  him  when  he  took 
his  place  among  men.  Many  young  men  of 
talent  were  with  him  at  college,  and  he  stood 
among  the  highest  in  reputation.  After  taking 
his  d^ree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  left  Aberdeen  in 
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onler  to  commence  some  profession.  He  says  of 
himself,  that  he  had  at  this  tiipe  **  little  regnlar 
and  exact  knowle«lf^e,  bat  considerable  activity 
of  mind,  and  boundless  literary  ambition.''  He 
ivLshcd  to  study  the  law,  but  an  education  for  the 
bar  was  too  expensive  for  bis  father's  fortune, he 
therefore  determined  that  he  would  become  a 
bookseller.  He  knew  that  then  the  works  of  aU 
authors  would  come  into  his  hands,  and  he  fan- 
cied that  he  should  pass  his  life  happily  in  study- 
ing them.  To  him  no  scene  was  more  delightfid 
than  a  library — no  fragrance  so  pleasing  as  the 
scent  of  a  new  book ;  while  he  considered  that^ 
as  a  bookseller,  he  would  have  constant  inter- 
course with  literary  men.  But  a  cousin  from 
Lorxfon,  who  was  then  visiting  the  Highlands^ 
and  who  better  knew  the  world  of  business  than 
(Kd  the  young  student,  soon  dispelled  some  of  his 
illusions.  He  told  him  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  was  required  by  a  bookseller  for  the 
establishment  and  continuance  of  his  business 
and  assured  him  that  he  would  find  Kttle  time  for 
literary  occupation,  and  must  be  content  to  make 
his  ledger  his  chief  study. 

After  some  deliberation,  young  Mackintosh 
determined  on  entering  a  course  of  study  for  the 
medical  profession^  and  consequently  went  ta 
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Edinburgh.  Here,  as  at  Abeideen,  he  found 
that  his  great  talents  met  with  a  ready  acknowl- 
edgment, and  he  soon  became  the  companion  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  that  city.  Though  at 
this  time  he  indulged  too  freely  in  convivial  pleasp' 
ures,  yet  he  was  so  ardent  a  lover  of  reading, 
that  often  in  the  midst  of  the  mirth  of  the  table 
be  would  produce  a  book,  and  call  the  attention 
of  his  companions  to  the  beauties  of  the  classics. 
His  vacations  were  generally  spent  with  some 
lelations  near  Inverness,  and  he  would  there 
roam  about  among  the  hills  which  surrounded 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  lost  in  thought,  and 
quite  inattentive  to  all  about  him.  Like  most 
persons  who  indulge  in  solitary  musings,  he  ao- 
quired  an  habitual  absence  of  mind,  which  was 
well  known  to  his  friends.  One  day  his  aunt, 
Bilrs.  Eraser,  missed  the  key  of  a  cupboard  which 
■he  wanted  to  open  immediately,  as  it  contained 
wine  and  other  refreshments,  which  she  required 
for  some  visiters  who  had  called  at  the  house. 
After  having  searched  high  and  low  for  this  key, 
it  occurred  to  her  that  as  she  had  just  before  been 
talking  with  her  nephew,  he  had  probably  car- 
ried it  off  in  a  fit  of  musing.  A  sei'vant  was 
sent  after  him,  and  found  him  a  little  way  from 
the  house  bathing  in  a  stream,  and  feeling  his 
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pulse  to  ascertain  the  change  which  'would  Be 
produced  in  its  motion  by  the  immersion  of  hb 
body  in  water.  On  a  stone  close  by  lay  hia 
watch,  and  on  another  were  his  clothes, — and 
upon  searching  his  waistcoat  pocket  the  lost  key 
was  discovered. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  obtained  his  diploma  and 
commenced  practice  as  a  physician  in  London. 
He  soon  became  publicly  known  by  his  politi- 
cal writings,  the  first  of  which  he  published  at 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  It  was  a  reply  to 
Burke's  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.** 
This  was  the  well-known  "  Vindiciae  Gallic»." 

He  soon  relinquished  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine for  that  of  the  law,  and  finally  became  an 
eminent  barrister.  He  was  also  a  good  writer 
upon  general  literature ;  and  an  essay  which  he 
wrote,  as  introductory  to  some  valuable  lectures 
on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  is  thought  by 
some  great  critics  to  have  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  writers  of  the  age.  His  last  work,  the 
"  History  of  England,"  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete ;  it  had  reached  its  third  volume  when  its 
author  died. 

Sir  James  spent  eight  years  of  his  life  in  India, 
as  Recorder  of  Bombay.  His  residence  abroad 
was  cheered  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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time,  by  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  family ; 
and  when  her  health  required  the  return  of  Lady 
Mackintosh  and  their  children  to  England,  he 
felt  all  the  longings,  for  home  which  our  country- 
men  are  so  apt  to  feel  in  their  Indian  residence. 

•*  For  who  in  Indian  bower  hath  stood, 
But  thought  on  England's  good  greenwood  ? 
And  blessM,  amidst  the  palmy  shadcsi 
Her  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glades ; 
And  breathed  a  prayer — how  oft  in  vain — 
To  gaze  upon  her  oaks  again." 

Sir  James  was  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  par-- 
liament,  and  as  a  public  man  was  never  swerved 
by  any  consideration  of  selfish  interest  from  the 
principles  he  professed.  His  domestic  and  social 
character  was  very  amiable.  He  had  a  gentle- 
ness of  temper  which  made  him  shrink  from  giving 
pain,  and  be  loved  and  admired  excellence  wher- 
ever he  found  it.  It  has  been  said  of  him  by  a 
competent  judge,  that  "  he  was  an  elegant  wri- 
ter, a  consummate  master  of  metaphysics  and 
moral  philosophy ;  a  profound  historian,  an  ac- 
complished orator."  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
his  learning  was  not  confined  to  the  writings  of 
ancient  authors,  nor  to  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  those  of  the  English  language ;  but  that 
foreign  literature,  especially  French  and  Germany 

13* 
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Vfos  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  writings  of  his  na- 
tive land. 

He  died  in  London  in  1832 ;  his  last  iUness 
having  been  occasioned  by  his  swallowing  a  por- 
tion of  the  bone  of  a  chicken,  which  injured  his 
throat.  His  remains  lie  interred  in  the 
church  of  Hampstead. 


ADAM  CLARKE,  LL.  D.,  F.  A.  S.,  &c.,  &c. 


1  T  is  a  very  common  thing  for 
,  persons  to  predict  of  a  child 
J  at  a  very  early  age  much  of 
]  his  future  capacity.  The  lit- 
tie  creature  who  asks  ques- 
t  tions  which  weary  and  per- 
plex hLs  nurse;  or  who  strews 
is  toys  in  fragments  over  the 
I  iloor,  having  broken  them  that  he 
'  may  discover  how  they  are  made  ; 
•  or  who  sits  over  his  book  trying  to 
J  master  his  alphabet,  is  pronounced 
*  likely  to  be  a  clever  boy.  This,  per- 
b.  haps,  is  oftener  right  than  the  opposite 
conclusion,  that  the  child  who  seems  to 
"  "^  have  hut  little  curiosity  and  an  inapti- 
tude for  learning  will  never  at  any  part  of  his  life 
possess  talents.  Facuhies  often  exist  in  the  mind 
which  have  not  discovered  themselves,  because 
as  yet  the  child  has  not  felt  any  particular  inter- 
est in  the  subjects  presented  to  him  :  or  it  maybe 
thai  liG  is  .slow  of  apprehension,  and  is  long  be- 
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fore  he  fully  understands  anything,  while,  if  once 
his  mind  comprehends  it,  he  has  a  more  clear  and 
correct  impression  than  the  bright  and  clever 
child  who  perceives  things  at  a  glance.  The  un- 
happy poet  Chatterton  was  unable,  even  at  seven 
years  of  age,  to  learn  tlie  alphabet,  and  his  moth- 
er was  distressed  by  his  incapacity  ;  and  yet  in 
early  youlh  his  poetic  genius  was  unquestioned. 
Thomson  wjus  called  at  school  a  dull  boy,  yet  his 
delight  I'ul  poems  of  the  "  Seasons,"  and  still  more 
delightful  "  Castle  of  Indolence,"  have  so  charm- 
e<l  the  world  that  many  a  pilgrimage  has  been 
made  by  the  poet  to  his  lowly  grave  at  Rich- 
mond ;  and  oflen  the  tear  of  affectionate  regret 
has  been  dropped  by  strangers  on  his  tomb. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  one  who, 
like  Dr.  Clarke,  possessed  in  manhood  an  im- 
mense store  of  learning,  would  have  been  re- 
markable even  in  infancy  for  his  love  of  books. 
Yet  there  was  not  any  disposition  for  learning  to 
read  at  an  early  age,  and  none  who  knew  the 
little  child  would  have  foretold  his  future  scholar- 
ship. 

Adam  Clarke  was  bom  about  the  year  1760, 
at  an  obscure  village  in  Ireland,  called  Moybegi 
in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  His  father,  Mr. 
John  Clarke,  M.  A.,  was  schoolmaster  of  the 
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parish,  and  a  man  of  great  classical  attainments ; 
but  as  the  income  arising  from  his  school  was 
"very  small,  he  was  compelled  to  cultivate  a  farm, 
and  devote  to  it  the  hours  in  which  he  was  not 
engaged  in  teaching.  Adam  was  his  second  son. 
The  elder  child  had  spent  the  years  of  his  infancy 
with  an  indulgent  uncle,  who  had  spoiled  him 
Tery  much.  He  was  a  remarkably  fine  boy,  and 
when  his  mother  received  him  home  again,  she 
bestowed  more  tenderness  and  affection  upon  him 
than  on  her  younger  son;  though  happily  this 
unwise  preference  never  lessened  the  mutual  re- 
•  gard  of  the  brothers.  Adam  therefore  met  with 
'few  caresses,  and  was  reproved  for  his  faults  with 
a  degree  of  severity.  Yet  his  parents,  though 
strict,  acted  so  as  to  gain  his  love  and  reverence ; 
for  many  years  afterwards,  when  this  great  man 
was  in  middle  life,  he  would  take  off  his  hat 
whenever  he  passed  through  the  churchyard 
where  his  father  lay  buried.  When  his  mother 
died,  too,  though  he  was  then  in  advanced  years 
and  surrounded  by  a  large  family,  yet  the  news 
of  her  decease  came  unexpectedly,  and  it  turn- 
ed his  cheek  pale  and  made  his  lips  quiver ;  he 
spoke  not  a  word,  but  silently  raising  his  eyes 
to  Heaven,  he  retired  into  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber  to  weep  thore. 
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The  little  Irish  boy  had  a  fine  robust  frame 
and  healthy  constitution ;  and  as  little  nursing 
was  bestowed  upon  him,  he  very  soon  learned  to 
take  care  of  himself.  Before  he  was  nine  months 
old  he  would  wander  about  alone  in  a  field  near 
his  father's  house.  He  used  to  love  to  watch 
the  snow  as  its  feathery  flakes  fell  from  the  dark 
clouds  to  the  earth,  and  in  childish  fondness  he 
would  call  it  his  brother.  Nothing  delighted 
him  more  than  to  get  out  upon  the  snowy  ground 
when  the  recent  storm  had  clad  all  Nature  in 
white.  The  little  hardy  boy  cared  nothing  for 
snow  or  wind ;  but  would  often  steal  away  from 
his  warm  bed  in  the  early  morning  with  no  other 
coverin<^  than  his  shirt ;  and  taking  a  piece  of 
wood  for  his  shovel,  would  dig  holes  in  the  snow, 
call  them  rooms,  and  then  sit  down  in  this  naked 
condition,  rejoicing  in  the  chilling  home  of  lus 
own  making.  A  more  delicate  frame  would  have 
sunk  under  this  exposure  to  weather,  but  he  grew 
up  very  strong,  and  his  excellent  constitution 
was  rendered  more  robust  by  encountering  the 
hardships  of  life,  and  was  better  fitted  for  the 
great  exertions  which  in  manhood  he  had  to 
make.  He  used  often  to  amuse  his  parents  and 
neighbors  by  his  feats  of  strength,  for  he  could 
with  ease  roll  large  stones  over  the  ground  which 
few  children  could  have  even  shaken. 
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The  father  of  Mr.  Clarke  had,  soon  afler 
Adam's  bhrth,  promised  to  take  the  entire  charge 
of  him.  As  early  therefore  as  the  child  could 
leave  his  mother,  he  was  sent  to  be  under  the 
care  of  his  grandmother.  But  the  little  boy  had 
•  already  become  used  to  an  active  and  roving  life, 
and  liked  far  better  to  spend  his  time  under  the 
hedges  and  in  the  fields,  collecting  stones  and 
piling  them  into  heaps,  or  running  afier  the  birds 
or  animals  on  his  father's  farm,  than  to  sit  quietly 
by  the  side  of  his  grandmother  in  her  still  parlor. 
There  was  a  draw-well,  too,  upon  the  premises, 
into  which  little  Adam  was  particularly  fond  of 
peeping ;  and  his  aged  relative,  worn  out  with 
the  necessity  of  constantly  following  his  restless 
footsteps,  and  being  kept  in  perpetual  fear  lest  her 
wild  grandson  should,  in  some  unguarded  moment, 
fall  into  the  well,  was  at  length  obliged  to  resign 
her  charge,  and  send  him  home  to  his  parents. 

When  about  five  years  of  age,  he  had  the  small- 
pox ;  and  as  it  was  usual  at  that  time  to  keep 
persons  affected  with  this  complaint  from  any  air, 
the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  the  young  patient 
loaded  with  blankets.  But  no  fear  of  reproof 
could  keep  the  restless  child  dn  bed,  and  several 
times,  when  covered  with  this  disease,  and  burn- 
ing with  the  fever  which  accompanies  it,  he 
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shook  the  clothing  off  him  and  ran  out  in  the 
0]>on  air,  enjoying  the  relief  of  the  fresh  breezes. 
Onward  he  went,  running  along  as  if  in  health, 
though  his  little  fert  wore  so  tender  from  the 
eflocts  of  the  (*onipIaint  that  he  suffered  pain 
from  I* very  stop  hv.  made. 

Then*  was  one  fanciful  antipathy  taken  by  the 
chiltU  which,  as  it  UhI  to  an  amusing  incident,  is 
Avorth  recording.  I  le  had  a  great  dislike  to  large 
fat  nuMi,  and  could  not  ha  persuaded  to  attach 
hinist>lf  to  any  pei'son  who  was  very  stout,  ^'hat- 
ever  kinthicss  might  be  shown  him  by  such  an 
individual.  There  was  a  gentleman  living  near 
his  father's  house,  a  Mr.  Pearce  Quinlin,  who 
was  remarkably  cor])ulent,  and  cx)nsequently  the 
object  of  his  antipathy.  Mr.  Quinlin  tried  to 
win  the  regard  of  his  young  neighbor  by  little 
gifts  and  other  acts  of  friendship,  but  nothing 
could  prevail  on  Adam  to  be  on  sociable  terms 
with  him.  One  day  a  man,  who  was  a  pretended 
fortune-tellcT  (calUul  by  the  Irish  a  spae-man)i 
called  at  Mr.  Clarke's  house  and  offered  to  tell 
the  family  their  future  dt^stinies.  The  man  was 
deaf  and  dumb ;  and  the  Irish  peasantry  believei 
in  common  with  many  others,  that  where  the 
Almighty  has  denit^d  to  any  person  the  power  of 
speech,  he  has  bestowed  upon  himi  by  way  of 
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compensation  for  the  defect,  the  extraordinary 
power  of  looking  into  futurity.  T\\\h  man  had 
conNe(|uently  ac(|uired  great  reputation  m  the 
neighl;()rhoo(l,  and  vfm  said  to  have  accurately 
predicted  many  things  which  had  since  happened. 
Adam  stood  looking  at  the  fortune-teller  with 
silent  wonder,  which  the  man  observing,  he  made 
signs  to  him  that  he  would  one  day  be  enonnously 
fat  and  very  fcmd  of  the  bottle.  Poor  Adam  was 
seizcnl  with  horror  at  this  intimation.  To  grow 
fat — to  love  liquoi^— these  were  evils  which  he 
dreadcfd  from  his  inmost  soul.  lie  had  seen  a 
drunken  man,  and  looked  on  him  with  disgust, 
and  iearing  lest  the  prediction  of  the  spae-man 
should  be  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  believing 
that  God  could  avert  the  ill,  the  poor  little  fellow 
ran  out  into  a  field,  and  falling  down  on  his  knees 
behind  some  furze-bushes,  innocently  uttered  the 
following  prayer:  "0  Lord  God,  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  never  suffer  me  to  become  like 
Pearce  Quinlin  1"  The  prophecy  was  never  for- 
gotten, and  throughout  life  Dr.  Clarke  had  a 
great  aversion  both  to  the  evil  of  drunkenness 
and  the  nnsfortune  of  exc(;ssive  corpulence. 

Adam's  trials  in  life  began  when  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  he  should  learn  the  alphabet 
This  was  an  undertaking  of  no  small  labor  both 
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to  teacher  and  pupil,  for  the  first  dements  in 
learning  were  not  to  be  acquired  in  a  day.  la 
vain  the  names  of  the  letters  were  repeated,  in 
vain  was  the  alphabet  frequently  wetted  by  the 
tears  of  the  little  learner,  he  seemed  to  know  no 
more  to-day  than  he  knew  yesterday. 

Sometimes  he  was  scolded  for  his  stujndity— 
sometimes  punished  for  his  apparent  inattenticm 
or  obstinacy,  till  at  length  the  poor  child  began 
to  despair  of  ever  learning  to  read.  His  mind 
was  so  much  depressed  by  the  fancied  difficulty, 
and  the  reproofs  which  were  sure  to  accompany 
the  daily  lesson,  that,  had  not  a  circomstance  oc- 
curred to  give  him  some  encouragement,  he  might 
have  soon  been  considered  a  hopeless  dunce. 

A  gentleman  from  a  neighboring  school  having 
called  on  Mr.  Clarke,  he  was  requested  by  him 
to  hear  some  of  the  boys  repeat  their  leBBona 
Little  Clarke  was  then  about  eight  years  of  age, 
and  was  just  learning  to  speU  words  of  two  or 
three  letters.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  he  took  up 
his  book  to  the  stranger,  and  with  much  fear  and 
embarrassment  went  through  his  task  as  weO  as 
he  could.  His  father  felt  quite  ashamed  of  Us 
ignorance,  and  remarked  that  ^  that  boy  was  a 
grievous  dunce !"  The  strange  teacher,  patting 
the  trembling  child  kindly  on  the  head. 
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^  Never  fear,  sir,  this  lad  will  make  a  good 
scholar."  Perhaps  he  who  uttered  the  pleasing 
promise  was  more  anxious  to  cheer  the  boy  than 
expectant  that  it  should  be  fulfilled ;  but  it  glad- 
dened one  young  heart,  and  could  the  gentleman 
have  looked  within  and  seen  the  hope  it  awakened 
he  would  have  felt  that  he  had  his  reward. 

But  time  and  patience,  which  will  do  wonders, 
brought  Adam  through  the  "  Reading  made 
Easy ;"  and  his  instructer  then  advanced  him  to 
the  reading  of  the  English  Testament,  and  gave 
him  the  Latin  grammar  to  study.  The  first  sen- 
tence which  he  had  to  learn  puzzled  him  exceed- 
ingly. No  one  attempted  to  explain  it  to  him  ; 
and  how  was  he  to  know  what  was  meant  when 
he  found  the  grammarian  asserting,  that  '^  In 
speech  be  these  eight  parts  following — Noun, 
Pronoun,  Verb,  Participle,  declined ;  Article,  Con- 
junction, Preposition,  Interjection,  undeclined  ?" 
It  so  happened  that  the  pupil  had  not  that  quick- 
ness of  apprehension  which  would  have  led  him 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  this  phraise ; 
neither  had  he  the  power  of  memory  which  ena- 
bles some  boys  to  learn  a  number  of  words  cor- 
rectly, when  they  do  not  understand  what  they 
signify.  His  was  a  kind  of  mind  which  could 
remember  events  or  facts,  but  not  words ;  and  as 
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he  could  not  here  understand  the  fact,  nothing 
"was  presented  to  him  but  a  jargon  of  language. 
Besides,  he  had  been  reproved  so  often  for  ina- 
bility to  learn,  that  he  wanted  courage  and  en- 
ergy to  make  the  attempt.  These  combined 
circumstances  had  induced  his  instructer  to  think 
hiiu  stupid,  till  the  little  boy  thought  so  toa  Next 
came  the  difficulty  of  declining  nouns,  and  here 
again  poor  Adam  had  to  lament  his  want  of 
ability.  But  the  conjugation  of  verbs  roused 
his  drooping  spirits — he  perceived  akind  of  mu- 
sic in  their  terminations,  which  served  to  connect 
them  in  his  memory ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
school- fellows,  he  soon  learned  a  large  number 
of  them.  Some  parts  of  Lilly's  grammar  were 
so  unintelligible  to  him,  that  at  one  time  he  ac- 
tually spent  two  whole  days  and  part  of  a  third 
in  endeavoring  to  learn  to  repeat  two  lines.  The 
poor  child  wept  over  his  book,  and  at  length  laid 
it  down  in  complete  despair  of  ever  being  able 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  As  an  English  class 
was  then  going  up  to  the  master,  he  took  an 
English  Testament  in  his  hand,  and,  trembling 
with  dread  and  vexation,  went  up  with  them. 
His  father  perceiving  him,  said  in  an  angry  tone, 
'^  Sir,  what  brought  you  here,  and  where  is  your 
Latin  grammar  ?"    He  burst  into  tears,  and  an^ 
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awered  in  a  low  voice,  "  Sir,  I  cannot  learn  it." 
He  expected  that  this  reply  would  have  brought 
immediate  punishment,  and  it  was  therefore  a  re- 
lief to  hear  even  the  angry  words — ^^  Go,  sirrah, 
and  take  up  your  grammar :  if  you  do  not  speedily 
get  that  lesson,  I  shall  pull  your  ears  as  long  as 
Towler's  (a  great  dog  in  the  yard),  and  you  shall 
be  a  beggar  to  the  day  of  your  death  !"  This 
terrible  threat  filled  the  heart  of  the  little  boy 
with  grief.  He  sat  down  in  silent  confusion  be- 
side a  young  gentleman  who  had  formerly  been 
in  class  with  him,  but  had  so  got  on  in  hi^  les- 
sons before  him,  that  he  had  begged  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  another  class.  "  What !"  said  his 
school-fellow, "  have  you  not  learned  that  lesson 
yet  ?  What  a  stupid  ass !  You  and  I  began  to- 
gether— you  are  now  only  in  As  in  praesenti,  and 
I  am  in  syntax ;"  and  proceeded  to  ridicule  his 
companion  still  further  for  his  slow  progress. 
Adam,  though  deeply  mortified,  was  not  quite  so 
subdued  in  spirit  as  to  listen  to  these  taunts  with- 
out indignation.  "  What !"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  shall  I  ever  be  a  dunce,  and  the  butt  of  these- 
fellows'  insults !"  The  spirit  of  emulation  did 
what  no  punishment  could  effect ;  he  longed  to 
feel  upon  an  equality  with  the  other  boys ;  and, 
to  the  surprise  of  his  master  and  school-fellows, 
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he  snatched  up  his  book,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
learned  and  repeated  his  lesson.  Surprised  and 
encouraged  at  finding  that  he  really  could  con* 
quer  so  great  a  difficulty,  he  learned  another  and 
another  les.son,  and  returned  so  often  to  repeat 
them,  that  his  master  was  wearied  by  their  num- 
ber, lie  soon  mastered  Latin  verses,  with  their 
constructions,  rules,  exceptions,  &c.,  with  a  ra- 
pidity which  amazed  both  his  instructer  and  him- 
self. Never  was  there  a  greater  change.  The 
dull  despised  boy  had  turned  into  the  apt  scholari 
and  the  heart  so  lately  heavy  with  sorrow,  now 
bounded  with  exultation  and  hope. 

From  this  time  Adam  made  rapid  advances 
in  his  studies,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
which  both  he  and  his  brother  had  to  experience 
from  daily  interruptions.  The  farm  was  culti- 
vated almost  entirely  by  the  two  boys  and  their 
father.  When  the  seed  was  to  be  sown,  or 
the  corn  gathered  in,  laborers  were  employed  to 
assist ;  but  at  all  other  times  the  agriculture  was 
conducted  by  the  family.  The  well-known  at- 
tainments of  Mr.  Clarke  gained  him  a  large  num- 
ber of  ]nipils,  so  that  he  had  little  time  left  for 
farming,  but  he  was  fnnd  of  niral  employment, 
and  used  to  rise  early,  and  to  work  both  morning 
and  evening  in  his  fields :  and  when  the  vacations 
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arrived,  and  leisure  came  to  the  busy  man,  he 
took  up  his  spade,  or  went  out  all  day  with  his 
plough.  But  the  labor  necessary  for  the  man- 
agement of  a  farm  compelled  one  of  the  boys  to 
engage  in  it  daily.  They  therefore  went  into 
school  by  turns ;  the  one  on  one  day,  the  other  on 
the  next ;  while  the  one  who  had  the  benefit  of 
the  lessons  remembered  them  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  in  the  evening  repeated  them  to  his  brother. 
This  arrangement  was  one  which  was  just  to  the 
two  lads,  and  notwithstanding  that  their  progress 
was  somewhat  impeded  by  it,  yet  by  the  imme- 
diate repetition  of  the  lessons  they  received,  they 
acquired  them  thoroughly. 

The  elegant  taste  of  Mr.  Clarke  rendered  him 
a  great  reader  and  admirer  of  the  writings  of  the 
first  of  Latin  poets.  VirgiPs  Georgics  delighted 
him.  The  poet's  description  of  husbandry,  his 
directions  for  the  management  of  the  grain,  and 
the  culture  of  the  vine, — all  his  delineations  of 
rural  avocations  seemed  to  him  both  interesting 
and  judicious,  and  he  took  these  poems  as  his 
agricultural  guide.  The  counsels  w^re  certainly 
not  intended  by  the  Mantuan  bard  for  the  climate 
of  Ireland,  but  were  designed  for  the  softer  air 
of  Italy ;  yet  it  appears  that  Mr.  Clarke's  annual 
crops  "  were  at  least  as  good  as  his  neighbors'/' 
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The  school  in  which  Adam  studied  lay  on  the 
bonier  of  a  wood,  behind  which  was  a  gently 
rising  hill,  covered  with  bushes.    The  boys  who 
were  onlerly  and  considered  fit  to  be  trusted  were 
perniitteti  by  their  master  to  go  into  the  wood 
to  prepare  their  lessons,  and  in  this  pleasant  re- 
tirement young  Clarke  spent  some  of  his  happi- 
est hours.     He  read  in  this  quiet  spot  the  Ec* 
logues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  having  from 
the  hill-top  a  good  view  of  the  farm,  and  the  la- 
bors going  on  there,  he  would  pause  from  his 
reading. to  compare  the  poet's  descriptions  with 
the  actual  scenes  ami  operations  before  him ;  and 
thus  looking  from  his  book  upon  Nature,  he 
iearniHl  to  associate  them  together  in  his  mind. 
His  spirits  were   soothed  by  the  sight  of  the 
plenty  and  comfort  which  the  brown  corn-fields 
seemed  to  promise ;  and  if,  when  he  applied  to 
books  too  closely  in-doors,  he  could  complain 
with  the  ancient  sage,  that  ^^  much  study  is  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh,"  all  fatigue  was  charmed 
away  here  by  the  stillness  and  deep  repose  of  the 
woods,  as  the  summer  breezes  played  among  the 
trees,  and  scarcely  stirred  the  lightest  hough* 
There  he  pondered  on  the  wisdom,  or  virtue,  or 
genius  of  those  whose  ashes  have  long  once  min- 
gled with  the  dust ;  and  here  too  he  penned  his 
earliest  compositions. 
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When  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  wrote  a  sa- 
tirical poem,  consisting  of  175  verses,  which 
contained  many  classical  allusions. 

In  later  years,  when  Adam  Clarke  had  risen 
to  eminence,  he  possessed  a  most  valuable  and 
select  collection  of  books.  The  fame  of  his 
library  spread  far  and  wide.  No  private  indi- 
vidual in  the  kingdom  had  so  many  rare  and 
choice  works.  Eminent  philosophers  and  men 
renowned  for  learning  were  glad  to  visit  that 
library,  which  was  admired  "  by  royalty  itself:" 
and  writers  employed  in  making  researches  into 
literature  would  request  permission  to  take  ex- 
tracts from  ancient  books,  of  which,  in  some 
cases,  he  possessed  the  only  existing  copy.  If 
a  leaf  of  an  old  book  had  been  torn,  he  neatly 
mended  it,  and  stained  the  new  paper  to  the 
color  of  the  old.  He  had  a  great  number  of 
Oriental  manuscripts,  which  he  was  afraid  to 
trust  into  the  hands  of  the  book-binder ;  and  he 
used  to  beg  of  his  female  friends  pieces  of  stiiF 
old-fashioned  silk,  and  carefully  paste  them  over 
the  covers. 

"  From  small  beginnings  greatest  things  arise," 
and  thus  this  extensive  library  commenced  with 
a  few  little  books  of  tales.  Adam  Clarke  had  no 
sooner  overcome  the  difficulties  of  learning  than 
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he  became  exceedingly  fond  of  reading.  The  tevt 
pence  which  he  and  his  brother  could  save  ^vere 
carefully  hoarded,  and  their  little  all  ^'as  spent 
on  books.  These  they  read  out  of  school  hours, 
or  after  the  periods  of  daily  labor  on  the  farm, 
and  sometimes  during  the  hours  when  others  were 
sleeping.  Most  of  these  books  were  fairy-tales. 
There  were  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  from  the 
gorgeous  descriptions  of  Oriental  magnificence, 
and  from  the  accurate  delineation  of  Eastern  cus- 
toms which  this  fascinating  volume  exhibits,  Adam 
Clarke  gained  the  desire  for  Oriental  learning 
which,  in  after  years,  led  him  to  acquire  so  vast 
a  fund  of  knowledge.  There  were  also  the  Pe- 
ruvian Tales  ;  and  the  romantic  stories  of  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John  of  the  gootl  greenwood ; 
and  of  Valentine  and  Orson ;  and  Guy  Earl  of 
Warwick  ;  and  the  Seven  Champions,  and  many 
more  chivalrous  heroes  of  the  olden  time,  whose 
feats  they  wondered  at  and  longed  to  imitate* 
And  then,  too,  they  had  the  inimitable  allegories 
of  John  Bunyan,  his  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Holy 
War :  and  little  Adam  used  to  wonder  why  Chri^ 
tian  and  Hopeful  remained  so  long  in  the  woful 
dungeon,  kept  in  durance  vile  by  Giant  Despair, 
when  Christian  had  a  key  in  his  bosom  which 
could  have  opened  every  lock  in  Doubting  Castle. 
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Then  he  eagerly  read  the  adventures  of  that  lone 
man  cast  on  the  desert  island,  never  thinking  that 
a  narrative  asserted  in  a  printed  book  as  a  truth 
could  be  but  a  tale  ;  but  as  he  wept  over  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  rejoiced  when  he 
sat  in  comfort  in  his  cave,  with  his  tame  animals 
around  him,  he  was  learning  a  good  moral  lesson, 
and  marking  that  the  sorrows  which  had  befallen 
him  were  caused  by  his  having  disobeyed  his  pa- 
rents ;  and  seeing  that  even  this  erring  wanderer 
was  not  forgotten  by  the  God  who  made  him. 

The  many  romantic  tales  which  Adam  read 
tended  to  excite  his  imagination,  and  to  enkindle 
a  love  of  heroic  deeds  and  a  reverence  for  heroes ; 
and  he  used  to  listen  with  enthusiastic  earnest- 
ness to  his  father  when,  on  the  winter  evenings, 
he  read  aloud  the  histo-}  of  the  Trojan  war,  as 
his  family  sat  round  the  hearth.  He  was  par- 
ticularly fascinated  by  the  character  of  Hector. 
His  bravery,  his  nobleness  of  mind,  his  love  of 
country,  mingled  with  the  gentler  virtues  of  his 
filial  love,  all  seemed  to  render  the  chief  an  object 
worthy  his  admiration.  He  heard  of  his  mighty 
deeds  of  valor,  or  dwelt  on  his  parting  with 
Andromache  and  his  infant  son,  till  he  wished 
that  he  could  see  him.  Impressed  with  a  belief 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  sometimes  per- 
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milted  to  appear  again  on  earth  and  converse 
^vitll  mortals,  he  used  to  go  out  into  the  fields 
and  there  call  upon  the  spirit  of  Hector.  Even 
hoping  that  the  chief  might  listen  to  his  invoca- 
tions, ho  woultl  sometimes  venture  to  name  a 
place  at  which  he  entreated  him  to  visit  him ; 
but  the  low  echoes  of  his  voice  as  it  fell  on  rock 
or  hill  were  his  only  reply,  and  he  at  length 
learmul  that  the  spirits  obeyed  not  his  bidding. 

Adam's  belief  in  supernatural  appearances, 
and  in  the  existence  of  fairies,  or  "  good  people" 
as  they  are  calleil,  was  not  peculiar  to  him,  but 
was  shared  by  his  neighbors,  both  young  and 
old.  The  Irish  peasantry  have  an  immense  store 
of  legends,  and  he  had  joined  many  a  party  at 
the  cottage  fireside  to  listen  to  tales  which  occu« 
pieil  three  hours  in  the  telling.  It  is  common  in 
Ireland  for  the  young  people  in  country  places 
to  meet  together  of  evenings  at  each  other's 
houses.  The  females  employ  themselves  in  card- 
ing, spinning,  or  other  domestic  occupations; 
and  the  children  sit  around,  giving  any  assistance 
they  can  render,  and,  "  something  between  a 
hinderance  and  a  help,"  hold  the  wooden  candle, 
made  of  a  block  of  bog-fir,  or  prepare  the  wool 
for  their  elders.  Then  some  aged  relative,. a 
father  or  a  grandfather  perhaps  of  the  young 
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people,  tells  those  long  and  wild  stories  which 
have  descended  from  father  to  son  through  many 
generations.  These  tales  of  other  times  are 
sometimes  very  affecting,  generally  very  wonder- 
ful and  poetical.  They  tell  of  bravery  which 
never  ^runk  from  an  encounter  with  the  foe,  but 
dared  to  die  in  defence  of  hearth  or  home ;  or 
perchance  of  the  love  of  some  true-hearted  wife 
or  maiden,  who  was  constant  to  the  object  of  her 
regard  through  long  years  of  absence,  or  who 
mourned  his  loss  till  laid  beside  him  in  the  grave. 
Sometimes  they  represent  resentment  and  revenge 
as  virtues,  and  then  come  sad  details  of  feuds 
continued  in  many  families  for  long  years,  bring- 
ing with  them  devastation  and  misery  to  the  in- 
nocent relatives  of  the  offender.  Fearful  tales 
of  ghosts  and  fairies,  and  magical  enchantments, 
may  be  heard  in  the  Irish  cottage,  which  have 
been  recorded  by  this  imaginative  people  for 
many  years.  When  the  party  have  listened  long 
enough  to  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  riddles 
are  often  proposed ;  or,  if  the  moon  is  giving 
light  enough  for  out-of-door  sport,  the  young  men 
and  boys  go  into  the  open  air  and  perform  feats 
of  strength.  In  these  young  Clarke  greatly  ex- 
celled. Few  boys,  even  among  the  hardy  young 
peasants,  could  rival  him  in  '^  puttmg  thestone^" 
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or  **  pitching  the  bar."  Balancing  was  a  iavorite 
amusement  with  the  youths  at  these  parties,  and 
is  a  feat  requiring  steadiness  of  eye,  and  skill  and 
agility  in  its  performance.  Adam  could  balance 
on  his  chin,  nose,  or  forehead,  weights  which  few 
English  schoolboys  could  have  managed ;  nor 
did  he  shrink  from  balancing  chairs,  ladders,  or 
sledge-hammers.  Thesesimple  and  manly  sports 
were  generally  concluded  by  a  frugal  supper  of 
unpeeled  potatoes  and  a  salt  herring.  And  when 
Adam  and  his  brother  returned  home,  they  were 
alwap  expecting  to  find  the  fairies  dancing  in 
some  glen ;  or  if  in  the  morning  they  found  a 
spot  of  earth  which  looked  brown,  as  if  it  had 
been  burnt,  they  would  say, "  The  fairies  have 
been  here  last  night." 

A  group  of  travelling  tinkers  coming  into  the 
neighborhood,  who  were  reported  to  possess 
several  books  of  magic,  the  cottagers  affirmed 
that  they  were  a  party  of  conjurers.  They  sta- 
tioned themselves  in  an  old  deserted  house,  and 
their  number  consisted  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  a 
grown  up  son  and  some  children,  two  of  whom 
were  deaf  and  dumb.  Adam  had  no  sooner 
heard  of  them  than  away  he  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  marvellous.  The  father  of  the  family  wis 
an  intelligent  man,  and  finding  from  his  joong 
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visiter's  questions  that  he  was  much  interested 
in  magic,  he  was  very  kind  to  him,  and  began 
telling  him  of  wonders  which  might  be  effected 
by  figures,  diagrams,  spells,  and  various  enchant- 
ments. Adam  was  a  joyful  listener,  and  would 
have  liked  to  have  been  told  at  once  all  that  his 
new  friend  had  to  relate,  but  the  tinker  withheld 
some  information  which  he  promised  to  give  next 
day.  The  little  boy  did  not  fail  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment, and  who  shall  describe  his  delight 
when  several  books  were  produced,  and  among 
them  one  he  had  long  desired  to  see,  called  the 
"  Occult  Philosophy"  of  Cornelius  Agrippa  1 
Many  strange  things  had  been  told  respecting 
the  magic  power  of  this  wonderful  book,  and  he 
trembled  all  over  at  the  sight  of  it.  His  color 
came  and  went,  and  his  heart  beat  quickly.  He 
almost  feared  to  touch  it,  but  after  a  while  he 
begged  permission  to  make  extracts  from  it, 
which  was  good-naturedly  allowed.  Day  after 
day  the  enthusiastic  boy  was  engaged  in  writing 
out,  as  well  as  he  could,  some  of  the  wonders  it 
recorded.  Unfortimately,  Adam  could  not  write 
so  as  that  other  people  could  read,  but  his  brother 
kindly  copied  out  on  his  return  all  that  he  had 
collected,  and  thus  Adam,  by  the  help  of  his 
memory,  and  his  imperfect  notes,  succeeded  in 
acquiring  a  good  portion  of  the  volume. 
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Several  days  Avere  spent  by  young  Chrke 
among  the  tinkers,  and  ivhen  not  engaged  in  wri- 
ting or  reading,  he  wandered  with  them,  search- 
ing the  hedges  and  lanes  for  plants,  with -which 
illness  was  to  be  charmed  away,  or  some  spell 
performed.  What  these  plants  were  we  cannot 
tell,  but  ancient  philosophers  recounted  strange 
effects  produced  b}'  several  common  herbs.  Fliere 
was  the  ver\'ain,  which  was  said  to  charm  away 
the  ague,  and  of  which  Pliny  relates, "  that  if 
the  halle  or  dining-chamber  be  sprinkled  with 
the  water  wherein  vervaine  lay  steeped,  all  that 
sit  at  the  table  shall  be  very  pleasant  and  make 
merrie  more  jocundlie ;"  and  there  was  the  moon- 
wort,  which  we  commonly  call  honesty,  which 
was  reputed  to  charm  away  madness ;  and  the 
balm,  which  was  said  to  act  as  a  spell  upon  bees, 
and  kept  them  from  leaving  the  hive  ;  and  the 
nightshade  and  henbane,  and  many  poisonous 
herbs  which  were  used  when  thoM  who  practised 
magic  pretended  to  raise  spirits.  While  young 
Clarke  remained  with  this  party,  they,  with  true 
Irish  hospitality,  shared  with  him  their  simple 
meals.  Every  night  he  returned  home  to  lie 
awake  thinking  of  what  he  had  heard,  «nd  what 
he  should  do  by  means  of  his  newly^rquired 
knowledge ;  or  he  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  id^> 
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clans  and  enchantments,  or  of  spirits  raised  from 
the  dead,  or  brought  from  distant  lands  by  his 
potent  spells. 

But  the  tinker  had  soon  supplied  the  neighbor- 
hood with  his  wares,  and  with  much  regret  Adam 
saw  him  and  his  family  depart  from  the  place. 
He  consoled  himself,  however,  by  looking  over 
the  treasures  of  knowledge  he  had  gained ;  and 
would  have  immediately  commenced  preparing 
some  spells  in  order  to  try  their  effect,  but  it  so 
happened  that  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  Occult 
Philosophy,"  w^hichtreatsparticularly  of  the  prac- 
tical part  of  magic,  was  not  in  the  possession  of 
the  tinker ;  so  hoping  that  he  should  one  day 
meet  with  it,  the  young  student  resolved  at  pre- 
sent to  defer  his  attempts. 

Little  Adam  was  a  good  child.  He  used  gen- 
erally to  remember  that  God  saw  him,  and  he 
would  not  have  thought  of  practising  magic  if 
he  had  had  any  idea  that  it  was  wrong  to  do  so. 
But  when  these  fancied  spells  are  attempted,  it  is 
usual  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  as 
if  the  effects  were  to  be  produced  by  the  assist- 
ance of  God.  This  apparently  solemn  practice 
deceived  the  little  boy  into  the  belief  that  these 
were  really  holy  acts,  and  that  there  was  a  con- 
nexion between  magic  and  religion.    He  hap- 
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pened,  however,  one  day  to  read  in  a  book  called 
the  '^  Athenian  Oracle"  a  question  and  answer 
which  threw  a  new  light  on  the  matter.  The 
question  was,  "  Is  that  magic  lawful  whose  ope- 
rations are  performed  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
by  solemn  invocations  of  his  power  1"  The  an- 
swer was,  "  No ;  for  concerning  such  things  Grod 
has  said, '  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lord, 
Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and 
in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  And 
then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you, 
depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity !' "  This 
undeceived  Adam  as  to  the  supposed  religion  of 
the  act ;  and  from  that  time  the  conscientious 
child  gjave  up  all  thougjhts  of  practising  ceremo- 
nies which  are  indeed  plainly  forbidden  by  Scrip* 
ture,  and  which  cannot  therefore  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Almighty. 

The  peasantry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr. 
Clarke  had  heard  of  his  son's  visits  to  the  con- 
jurers, and  it  was  fully  believed  that  the  two 
boys  had  so  great  a  knowledge  of  magic,  and 
practised  such-  learned  spells,  that  if  any  person 
came  upon  their  premises  to  steal,  he  would  be 
transfixed  to  the  spot  by  an  invisible  power,  and 
be  unable  to  move  until  after  sunrise.  This  re- 
port served  to  protect  the  family  property.    The 
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poultry  now  might  wander  in  and  out  of  the  yard 
with  safety,  for  no  hand  would  venture  to  take 
them  ;  nor  were  any  of  their  out-of-door  imple- 
ments ever  stolen  now,  though  before  they  were 
frequently  taken  from  the  farm.  All  was  so  safe, 
owing  to  this  idea,  that  the  house  was  not  locked 
night  or  day  for  months  together,  nor  did  they 
use  a  single  bolt  or  fastening  on  the  estate 

When  Adam  had,  in  the  thoughtlessness  of 
childhood,  committed  any  fault,  his  tenderness  of 
conscience  soon  awakened  anxious  and  alarmed 
feelings.  One  day  he  had  been  disobedient,  and 
when  reproved  by  his  mother,  he  glanced  at  her 
as  if  he  despised  her  words.  Mrs.  Clarke  went 
to  the  Bible,  and  happening  to  open  it  at  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  she  read  to  him  this  verse : 
"  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  re- 
fuseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  val- 
ley shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  shall 
eat  it."  The  little  offender  was  conscience- 
struck  ;  and  as  his  mother  had  opened  the  book 
by  accident  at  this  passage,  he  thought  it  was  a 
message  sent  directly  from  Heaven  to  him.  Away 
he  wandered  into  the  fields  with  his  heart  full  of 
sorrow  and  fear, — and  was  just  thinking  on  the 
words,  when  he  heard  the  hoarse  croak  of  a  ra- 
ven.    He  looked  up  and  saw  the  bird  at  a  great 
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distance,  and  imagining  that  this  roust  be  the 
raven  sent  to  pick  out  his  eyes,  he  hastily  put  his 
hands  over  them,  and  ran  >\'ith  all  speed  into  the 
huuse  to  escape  this  terrible  doom. 

When  Adam  Clarke  had  completed  his  studies 
with  his  father,  he  wished  to  be  sent  to  collegei 
and  prepared  for  taking  orders.  But  a  univer- 
sity education  was  too  expensive  for  his  father's 
circumstances,  and  could  not  be  thought  of.  The 
elder  son  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon,  and 
had  quite  left  home.  Adam's  parents  therefore 
decided  that  he  should  remain  in  the  school  as 
an  assistant  to  his  father,  in  order  that,  in  the 
course  of  years,  he  might  succeed  him.  This  em- 
ployment did  not  at  all  please  the  youth;  but 
seeing  no  prospect  of  change,  he  accommodated 
himself  to  circumstances.  His  father  afterward 
sent  him  to  a  linen  merchant  at  Coleraine,  with 
a  view  of  binding  him  an  apprentice  to  that  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  young  man,  having  heard  some 
Methodist  preachers  who  came  into  the  neigh- 
borhood, embraced  their  religious  opinions,  and 
finally  left  Coleraine,  and  became  connected  with 
the  Wesleyan  Society  as  one  of  its  ministers. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  any  portion  of 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  young  minister,  yet  all 
must  believe  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  sincerely 
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religious  feeling  in  choosing  this  profession,  for 
it  offered  no  advantages  either  of  honor  or  riches, 
and  subjected  him  to  many  privations  and  hard- 
ships. He  had  to  live  upon  the  coarsest  fare,  and 
often  had  but  one  meal  a  day.  The  money 
allowed  for  his  expenses  M^as  so  small,  that  the 
poorest  clothing  alone  could  be  purchased.  He 
could  not  buy  books,  and  often  had  little  oppor- 
tunity for  study,  except  on  horseback.  But  none 
who  knew  the  holy  and  blameless  life  of  Adam 
Clarke  can  doubt  the  excellence  and  sincerity 
of  his  character.  Such  a  man  belongs  to  no  sect 
or  party,  but  to  the  whole  world. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Clarke  was  one  of  eminent 
industry.  His  studies  were  chiefly  directed  to 
Oriental  languages  and  literature,  and  he  em- 
ployed his  know^ledge  in  making  translations  from 
the  original  Scriptures,  or  in  explaining  Sacred 
History.  Many  books  of  great  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Biblical  learning  were  written  by  this 
great  scholar ;  but  that  which  occupied  the  largest 
portion  of  his  time,  was  a  "  Commentary  and 
Critical  Notes  on  the  Sacred  Writings."  This 
was  a  work  of  immense  labor.  Its  author  cau- 
tiously examined  and  literally  translated  every 
word  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  in  the  whole  Bible, 
that  he  might  fuUv  understand  the  exact  mean- 
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ing  of  the  inspired  penmen.  Whenever  he  met 
with  any  difficulty,  he  compared  the  passage  in 
the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
sian lanj^uagcs,  as  far  as  the  Sacred  Writings  are 
extant  in  those  languages.  He  also  studied  all 
the  various  readings  which  have  been  collected 
by  learned  men,  and  illustrated  his  comments  by 
quotations  from  ancient  authors.  He  acquired 
a  knowlcdixe  of  all  the  sciences  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  especially  of  Asia ;  and  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  know  something  of  Eastern  laws,  as- 
tronomy, chemistry,  surgery,  trades,  manufac- 
tures, &c.  He  completed  a  Commentary  which 
the  philosopher  and  the  learned  may  study  with 
delight,  and  which  may  serve  also  as  a  guide  to 
the  poor  man  and  the  ignorant.  Many  a  day 
of  fatigue — many  a  weary  waking  night  did  this 

• 

work  cost  its  author.  The  last  passage  he  wrote 
upon  his  knees,  with  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
having  suffered  him  to  complete  it.  Forty  years 
of  his  life  were  devoted  by  this  eminent  man  to 
this  great  w^ork,  but  he  never  suffered  even  this 
important  object  to  interfere  with  the  diligent 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  labors. 

On  several  occasions  Dr.  Clarke  gave  valuable 
aid  in  the  translation  of  Scriptures  for  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  but,  though  far  fipom 
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rich,  he  would  never  receive  any  remuneration 
for  his  labors.  In  1808  he  was  chosen,  by  the 
King's  Commissioners  of  Public  Records,  to  ex- 
amine and  arrange  some  state  papers — an  en- 
gagement which  required  immense  research  anr 
knowledge,  and  which  he  continued  for  many 
years,  and  executed  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
his  Majesty's  government.  This  great  scholar 
received  from  Aberdeen  his  diploma  of  LL.  D., 
and  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety ;  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  and  Fel- 
low of  the  (leologlcal  Society. 

The  moral  and  social  character  of  Dr.  Clarke 
was  remarkably  beautiful.  Cheerful,  kind,  and 
aflTectionate,  everybody  loved  him.  The  little 
children  would  run  to  meet  him  with  glee,  and 
even  the  dumb  animals  crowded  around  him 
when  he  went  into  his  own  meadows.  He  could 
say  in  advanced  life,  that  he  never  lost  a  friend 
except  by  death.  None  ever  doubted  his  high 
honor  and  integrity,  and,  when  the  cholera  de- 
prived society  of  his  services,  he  was  lamented 
not  only  by  his  own  family  and  friends,  but  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  the  stranger  and  the 
friendless,  shed  tears  for  one  who  never  listened 
to  their  petitions  without  sympathy,  nor  witnessed 
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their  miseries  vrithout  affording  all  (he  relief  in 
his  power. 

The  following  amusing  little  effusion,  addressed 
to  his  daughter,  will  show  that,  in  the  midst  of 
laborious  studies.  Dr.  Clarke  never  lost  that  amia- 
ble playfulness  of  mind  which  rendered  him  so 
agreeable  a  companion  : — 

"  I  write  merely  to  say, 
Tliere's  a  chaise  in  fuU  play, 
"Which  V\\  get  if  I  may, 
And  at  moderate  pay, 
On  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
Or  eke  Saturday. 

Tlie  hui-ses  are  good,  and  the  tackle  is  gay; 
The  driver  is  sprightly  as  April  or  May : 
HeMl  come  up  to  London  and  bear  you  away. 
And  drive  you  to  Eastcott  to  hold  holydayj 
And  when  you  are  here,  we  would  keep  you  for  aye, 
And  make  you  quite  happy  as  long  as  you  stay : 
Then  come  at  our  bidding,  and  do  not  say  nay. 
And  may  you  have  safety  along  the  highway.** 

This  great  man  died  suddenly  of  cholera» 
while  on  a  visit  at  Bayswatcr,  in  1832. 


THE  END. 


